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"As long as you can be true to yourself, and save your own soul, 
that's what really matters."— JV. Scott Momaday 


Plus, 46 Reasons 
Why We Love 

Oklahoma PAGE 78 


Your Centenniair 
Parade Guid&i«sE: 
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Experience Oklahoma: 


Our enduring traditions, 

Our astounding achievements, 
Our boundless aspirations. 

Our state - past, present and future. 


The Oklahoma Centennial 

Exposition 


September 13 - 23, 2007 
Oklahoma State Fair Park, Oklahoma City 
www.okstatefairxom 
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Experience Native History 

REVISIT THE 19TH CENTURY CULTURE OF THE 
CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW NATIONS 

F rom early history the fate of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations have been closely bound. The 

Chickasaw homelands in western Tennessee, Kentucky, and northern Mississippi brought them into 
close contact with the Choctaw in central Mississippi. With removal to new homes in Indian Territory, 
the nations remained neighbors sharing the struggles of rebuilding their lives in present-day Oklahoma. Follow the 
Choctaw- Chickasaw Heritage Trail to historical sites in southeastern Oklahoma that chronicle the struggles and triumphs 
of the two nations and discover the importance of transportation in the development of the early Oklahoma. 



Chickasaw Council 
House Museum 

209 N. Fisher Avenue, 
■fishomingo, OK 
580 . 371.3351 
The museum is home 
to one of the largest 
collections of Chickasaw 
art, artifacts, and archival 
material. 


Fort Towson 
Military Park 

One mile NE of Ft. Towson 
on State Hwy. 70 
580 . 873.2634 

From this remote outpost, 
the fort’s garrison 
monitored Mexico's activites 
just across the river and 
protected the Choctaw from 
Plains Indians to the west 


Fort Washita 

15 miles NW of Durant 
on State Hwy. 199 
580 . 924.6502 

The fort was established 
to help protect Choctaws 
& Chickasaws from the 
Plains Indians, but it also 
housed U.S. troups bound 
for the Mexican tVar. 


Wheelock Academy 

On Highway 70 in 
Millerton, OK 
580 . 746.2139 

First a mission school 
for girls in the late 
1800s, the academy 
now serves as a historical 
museum for the Choctaw 
Nation. 


OKLAHOMA 
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HISTORY 

CKNTtR\^ 


Oklahoma Historical Society 

2401 N. Laird Avenue • Oklahoma City, OK 73105 
405.521.2491 • www.okhistory.org 

For more information, visit www.TravelOK.com or call 1-800-652-6552 
Sponsored in part by the Oklahoma Department of Transportation TEA-21 Funds 








Experience Now In Ponca City 

Mansions, Museums, Collections, Fine Art,,, History 
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e/n... Chief Standing Bear 
of the Ponca Tribe is best known for 
his 1879 legal battle with the 
United States government over 
Indian rights. The case waj the first 
to establish the standing of Native 
Americans under the constitution. 

Now ... Standing Bear Park is 
the gateway to Native American 
culture in the area. As an outdoor 
interpretive center with a museum 
and education center, it honors the 
six area nations: Kaw; 

Osage; 

Otoe-Misso uria; 
Pawnee; 

Ponca; 

Tonkawa. 




(866)763-8092 Toll-Free www.poncacitytoufismxoim 




SHANE BROWN KERI ROSEBRAUGH 




Oklaho 


much rather insult a man than deceive him." 

— William H. "Alfalfa Bill" Murray 


SEPTEMBER * OCTOBER 2007 VOLUME 57, NUMBER 5 


On the cover: This image of Comanche-Pawnee dancer John Keei, taken at the Red Earth 
Native American Cuiturai Festivai in Okiahoma City, is inciuded in Oklahoma: A Portrait of 
America. Photograph by Scott Raffe. 


Culture 


The Oklahoma Centennial Parade 

makes history in downtown Oklahoma 
City the Vinita Calf Fry Festival cuts 
the bull, and the International Festival 

in Lawton celebrates diversity 


Oklahoman editor Ed Kelley on his 
favorite childhood pastime in Perry. 
Oklahoma Today unveils Oklahoma’ s 
46 Greatest Thinkers. Plus, all you ever 
wanted to know about Reba McEntire 


Oklahoma: A Portrait of America pays 
tribute to Oklahoma Americana. Plus, 
Oklahoma teams are under pressure for 
their mascot names, and the lay of the 
land during the statehood years 



Chad Love shares the therapeutic power 

of bass pond fishing, and the Oklahoma 
Wildlife Expo makes camp in Guthrie. 

Plus, getting fit at the Quartz Mountain 
and Wichita Mountain areas 



Good grub and high-end atmosphere 
go hand in hand in Tulsa’s Brookside 
district. Ike’s Chili is the place for spice, 
and down-home meals meet church at the 

Chuckwagon Restaurant in Vinita. 


In Every Issue 


6 

9 

10 
18 
20 
141 
160 


Contributors 

Editor’s Letter 

Who art thou, 

Letters 

Donnie Record and Hilleary Burgess 

Marketplace 

Fall Centennial musts 

Centennial House 

A would-be governor s mansion 

Events Guide 

Autumn activities for all 

Where Are You? 

Don’t look down. 
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SHANNON KOLVITZ SCOTT RAFFE 


Contributors 


The crack of the bat just says 

childhood, says Oklahoman editor Ed 
Kelley, who wrote “Baseball, A Metaphor” 
(page 52) in homage to his favorite youth- 
ful pastime. The award-winning journalist 
and Perry native says, “Writing the piece 
for Oklahoma Today was fun. It reminded 
me how lucky I was to grow up in a small 
town in Oklahoma, in an era with strong 
institutions — both public and parochial 
schools, a Carnegie library, lots of churches, 
and a locally owned daily newspaper. All of 
that came rushing back, and in a good way.” 
Kelley lives in Oklahoma City with his wife 
Carole; they have three children. This is his 
first piece for Oklahoma Today. 


< 




“IT WAS MAGIC, discovering the moments when the reai Okiahoma appeared,” says Libby 
Bender of Oklahoma: A Portrait of America, a collaborative project helmed by three 
Tulsa creatives including Bender, right; designer Carl Brune, center; and photographer 
Scott Raffe, left. Photos and text from the upcoming book appear on page 89. 



W HEN ART DIRECTOR 
Steven Walker needs a 
helping hand with the 
magazines production and design, 
he relies on Christopher Lee, an 
associate at Walker Creative in 
Oklahoma City. Lee, who graduated 
from Southwestern Oklahoma State 
University in Weatherford in 2005, 
lives his passion. A designer by trade, 
he also counts design as a hobby, along 
with playing the guitar. “I’m always 
thinking about how I can visually 
improve things around me, whether 
it’s a sign or someone’s T-shirt,” says 
Lee. “Graphic design allows me to use 
my analytical abilities to create visual 
solutions to these problems.” 
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More phone. 
Less money. 

It's got the same dial-tone, uses the same phone, 
has clear calls. So what's different? Just one thing - 



it probably costs a lot less than you're paying now. 


And since Cox started offering telephone service, 
over 2 million people have switched. 


405.600.0107 

918.286.3416 

WWW. coxoklahoma.com 









It is a philosophy that has guided 
Devon for more than 35 years. To be 
a great company, we must first be a 
good neighbor. While our relationships 
and business practices are not always 


c)e\>on 

devonenergy.com 


UNITED STATES. CANADA 
GULF OF MEXICO 
AZERBAIJAN • BRAZIL-CHINA 


reflected on the balance sheet, we 
believe they eventually show up on the 
bottom line. Devon is one of the nation’s 
leading oil and natural gas producers, and 
we are proud of our Oklahoma heritage. 


WHAT 


COUNTS IN BUSINESS IS NOT ONLY 


WHAT YOU DO, BUT HOW YOU DO IT. 
DRIVE AND INTELLIGENCE ARE IMPORTANT, 


BUT WITHOUT INTEGRITY, COMPANIES EAIL. 




Editor's Letter 


"A question that sometimes drives me hazy; 
Am I or the others crazy7" —Albert Einstein 

Who Art Thou, 
Greatest Thinkers? 

Discovering our forty-six brightest minds 



B lame me. there was no panel, 
only process. 

When we began the all- 
consuming task of identifying 
Oklahoma’s greatest thinkers, 
we started with the obvious: interns. 

Three capable young women ran down list 
after list after list, from the Oklahoma Heritage 
Association’s group of Oklahoma Hall of Fame 
inductees and the Oklahoma Women’s Hall of 
Fame to the Journal Records recent Century 
Club profiles. They stockpiled existing data cre- 
ated by Oklahoma Today and did scads of both 
whimsical and focused research using dozens 
of valuable Oklahoma texts, both online and 
in our private Oklahoma Today library. 

Then I picked up the phone. I called 
trusted advisors for their opinions. I picked the 
brains of amateur history buffs over dinner at 
Eischen’s Bar in Okarche, over lunch at Irma’s 
Burger Shack, and over email. Senior editor 
Steffie Corcoran and I conferred routinely in 
her office and mine to debate candidates and 
flesh out criteria. 

Deep into the process, I met with the 
inestimable Bob Blackburn, executive di- 
rector of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
who picked apart our top one hundred and 
added a few new names to the list. Weeks 
later, once whittled to a strong thirty-five, he 
and I corresponded about the remainders. 
Ultimately, I made the final cut. 

Importantly, when I say “greatest thinker,” I 
mean specifically one thing: the visionary. 

It wasn’t good enough to be rich or in- 
fluential. I was interested in Oklahomans 
who changed the landscape of our state 
and our world, people who were or are 
unquestionably original in their approach 
to solving problems and presenting their 
worldview, not merely in Oklahoma but 
beyond our borders. Intellectuals, yes. 
Controversial, sometimes. 

Our greatest thinkers didn’t have to be 
learned, scholarly, or bookish. Editors worth 
their salt love range, despise redundancy. 



FUTURE TRACK: ONES TO WATCH 

Young and old, famous and not, these eight Oklahomans may still have us 
talking a hundred years hence. 


Rand Elliott 

An Oklahoma City architect 
who has mastered the art of 
public relations, Elliott and 
his buildings are pure style 
loaded with substance and 
have gained considerable 
national attention. 

Tobi Edwards 

A Washington D.C. insider, 
Edwards, a Midwest City 
native, spent the last year 
clerking for a federal judge in 
Oklahoma City. Now, she’s a 


White House lawyer with the 
street cred, education, and 
connections to back up an 
impressive legal and judicial 
pedigree. 

Hanson 

They are all grown up 
now and, we believe, have 
yet to make their biggest 
mark. Hanson, Tulsa’s pop 
princes, have successfully 
graduated into adulthood 
and may dazzle us well into 
old age. 


Jordan Tang 

In the competitive world of 
biomedical research, Tang 
has become the darling 
of the Oklahoma Medical 
Research Foundation, 
where he just may break 
the code on Alzheimer’s 
disease. 

Tom Ward 

Oklahoma City billionaire 
Tom Ward somehow 
manages to stay out of the 
limelight. But with his focus 


on neglected boys at White 
Fields, the children’s home 
he cofounded in Piedmont, 
he may just become 
Oklahoma’s next great 
benefactor. 

J.C. Watts 

Sure, the Eufaula native 
could run with the ball, but 
his charisma is equally 
legendary. We don’t know 
how, but we expect to see 
more quarterbacking from 
Watts in the future. 


and seek a premium brand. A broad but fine 
selection was paramount. 

Perhaps the biggest stumbling block was 
determining how history would judge the more 
contemporary figures. And there, I confess 
a certain amount of ruthlessness, eschewing 
one-hit wonders. Figures from the modern 
era had to have achieved real greatness. If 
they never made another contribution, they’d 
already done enough to warrant inclusion. 


In the end, as ever, I wanted this issue and 
our list of who we believe to be forty-six of 
Oklahoma’s brightest minds to surprise you, 
inspire you, and inform you. Let me know if 
we have. (405) 230-8452. 



mccune@oklahomatoday.com 
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CRAIG HEDGES 


Letters 


"Dark clouds are moving in; on the ground, radar spins; gray on gray, the sky takes me in, 
today I'm coming home." —Michael Hedges, from"I'm Coming Home" 


Michael, More 

Readers are inspired by Oklahoma ^od^y’s profile on guitarist Michael Hedges, not 
to mention the Top 46 Photographs in Oklahoma History. 


At Last: Michael Hedges 

Finally, the long-overdue article about my 
childhood neighbor, friend, and classmate 
Michael Fiedges has been written in Okla- 
homa Today (“Fieavy Mental,” July/August 
2007)! Thank you. 

Barbara Martin & Kevin Long 
Kihei, Maui, Hawaii 

Congratulations on an excellent piece 
about Michael Hedges. You obviously took 
extra care with this one, and it shows. 

Hiiieary Burgess 

Mendocino, Caiifornia 

Thank you for the wonderful article and 
editorial honoring Michael Hedges. In 1 989 
or 1990, I attended the Edmonton Folk 
Festival, one of the continent s best musical 
gatherings, and he was one of the performers 
headlining. Ed never heard of him, but he 
stole the show and absolutely took my breath 
away with his musical virtuosity and obvious 
grace, intelligence, and humor. 


I rushed out and bought Live on the Double 
Planet and looked forward to seeing him in 
concert again, especially once my wife and 
I moved to his home state in 1996. Unfor- 
tunately, that never happened, but I still 
remember that concert in Edmonton as one 
of the most exceptional I’ve ever witnessed. 
Thanks to Oklahoma Today for keeping that 
legacy alive and hopefully introducing new 
listeners to his music. 

David Blatt 

Tulsa 

The article on Michael Hedges looks and 
reads great. I liked the section about the stolen 
guitar. I was there when it was taken and recall 
how sad Mike was to discover it gone. The 
irony of its return was a happy ending. 

The layout is really nice, and this is probably 
the best article ever about Mike. I am sure his 
family will love it. We appreciate your inter- 
est in Enid’s native talent, and thank you for 
helping maintain the legend of Mike. 

Donnie Record 

Enid 


Ponca Pride 

Over the years, I have enjoyed reading 
Oklahoma Today magazine. The quality of 
the magazine is a cut above other magazines 
I read. However, this year’s issues featuring 
events, cities, and individuals commemo- 
rating our Centennial have been especially 
outstanding. I believe your magazine will be 
treated like National Geographic magazine, 
a collector’s item for those of us who enjoy 
reading and seeing events, people, and places 
out of the ordinary. 

Speaking with a slight bias, and with 
the utmost thanks to you and your staff, I 
feel your recent issue (July/ August 2007) 
is one of your finest. The feature on Ponca 
City (“Athens on the Prairie”) was truly 
outstanding and depicted a few of our 
outstanding assets in a way that makes 
Ponca Citians very proud. 

Thank you for honoring our city. Keep 
up the work in putting out one of the finest 
magazines in America. 

Carl Renfro 

Ponca City 
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A Hedges Reunion 

MICHAEL HEDGES’ FAMILY AND FRIENDS 
RETURN FOR A REUNION. 

Michael Hedges’ family returned to Enid 
from California and Arizona in August to 
celebrate his mother Ruth’s birthday and her 
Phillips University reunion. Nearly seventy 
people gathered for the surprise party in 
the restored McCristy-Knox Mansion, home 
to the Hedges from 1 963 to 1 979 and now 
owned by local preservationists Shirley and 
Don Marquardt. Among Hedges’ visiting 
family were brother Brendan and mother 
Ruth of Coarsegold, California; sister Carol 
of San Francisco; son Mischa of the Los 
Angeles area; and brother Craig Hedges 
of Scottsdale, Arizona. A profile of Michael 
Hedges (“Heavy Mental”) appeared in the 
July/August issue of Oklahoma Today. 
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Sad But True 

Thank you for this magnificent magazine. 
All the photographs are remarkable, but 
the one of Sergeant Eric Hargrave on page 
77 (“Depth of Field,” July/ August 2007) 
took my breath away. I almost felt I was 
standing beside him and sharing his grief 
This is why I keep renewing my subscrip- 
tion. Thank you. 

Jackie Morey 

Hobart 


Read It, Loved It 

I absolutely loved this issue. Looking through 
“The Top 46 Images in Oklahoma History” 
from what was then to what we have become 
made me even more proud to be an Okie. 
Thank you for such a great magazine. 

Jennifer Hoiiand 

Harrah 
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Easy Street. 



As you explore Oklahoma during our Centennial in 2007, be sure to check out Tulsa, a surprising stop where fun comes easy. 


Discover the vast venues of shopping and dining, take in a ball game, visit America’s Favorite Zoo, 


be dazzled by a Broadway production, or theater and music under the stars. 


A state-of-the-art planetarium, classy casinos, golfing, hiking, watersports, rodeo, deco, and world class museums. 


Tulsa, a bright spot in the middle of a long road, www.visittulsa.com / 1.800.558.3311 
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GreenCountryOK.com / Travel0K.com 



Contributor Shane Brown’s inspired yard art 


Picture Perfect 

What an outstanding job the editors of 
Oklahoma Today accomplished in selecting 
the forty-six photographs displaying the 
images of Oklahoma history in the July/ 
August issue (“Depth of Field”). Readers 
received an educational, thought-provok- 
ing, and enjoyable review of Oklahoma’s 
colorful past. I was reminded of the adage 
“A picture is worth a thousand words” as I 
contemplated fuller meanings in the faces 
and actions displayed. In more than ten 
years of reading your magazine, I cannot 
recall any presentation I enjoyed more than 
these photographs. 

Jerry Wilhm 

Stillwater 

Executive Compliment 

Oklahoma Centennial 
Commission executive direc- 
tor Blake Wade just popped 
in with your latest issue. He 
was raving about it and said 
something that really struck 
me. He said, “When I read 
this magazine, I always 
discover something about 
Oklahoma I didn’t know.” 

Now, that’s something from 
a man whose last position as 
executive director of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society took him all over the state! 

Jeanie McCain Edney 

Deputy Director 
Oklahoma Centennial Commission 

West Coast Wows 

As a Northern Californian and former 
Oklahoman, I’ve been a longtime subscriber. 
The photography, articles, and information 
in Oklahoma Today are outstanding. Thank 
you for a truly magnificent publication that 



makes me homesick for Oklahoma. I look 
forward to receiving your magazine every 
couple of months. It’s always a great trip 
with the many things to see and do in the 
Sooner State. 

I’m really looking forward to taking in 
Centennial events and bringing home Okla- 
homa souvenirs. Your magazine gives me 
great tips on things to see and do throughout 
your state. Thank you again for all you do 
at Oklahoma Today magazine. 

Perry Ramon 

Alameda, California 

Beary Interesting 

I am always interested but skeptical 
about some of the wild stories I hear about 
Oklahoma, from Bigfoot near Honobia 
to my neighbor’s report that a mountain 
lion was drinking out of 
my pond in rural Cleveland 
County. I enjoyed reading 
Oklahoma Today s article 
about the resurgence of 
bears in southeastern Okla- 
homa (“The Return of the 
Charismatic Megafauna,” 
May/June 2007), although I 
could not help but wonder if 
bear stories are more wishful 
thinking than fact. After all, 
bears were supposed to have been hunted 
to extinction in Oklahoma and most of 
Arkansas. In recent years, Arkansas has 
imported black bears from up north and 
reintroduced them to their mountainous 
areas, but I had not seen any proof that 
any of those bears had actually packed up 
and moved to Oklahoma. 

All that changed on June 15 when my 
daughter and I were backpacking on the 
Ouachita Trail in Leflore County. We were 
walking along, chatting, and keeping an eye 
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on the trail as it climbed uphill. I glanced 
to my right, and what to my wondering 
eyes should appear? A black bear! It totally 
ignored us, and we watched as it ambled 
off to the south. 

Now that I know the bear stories are true. 
I’m keeping my eyes open for Bigfoot. 

Michael W. Ridgeway 

Newalla 


Happy Happy Joy Joy 

The July/ August issue of Oklahoma 
Today is a blockbuster! The collection of 
historic photographs is well worth the 
price of the magazine. In addition to the 
photographs, every page is packed with 
interesting content. 

Of course, I was pleased to read Susan 
Owen Atkinson’s article about Paseo (“A 
Paseo Crawl”) . She wrote a compelling story 
about Oklahoma City’s creative district. 
Scott Fitzgerald’s article about Michael 
Hedges (“Heavy Mental”) is wonderful, as 
is the article by Jim Chastain about Ponca 
City (“Athens on the Prairie”). 

Please know that I think you are one 
of the more talented magazine editors 
our there. Every month, you assemble an 
amazing range of talent to contribute to 
our visual and cognitive knowledge of the 
state. How a non-Oklahoman can read 
one of your issues and not immediately 
pack their bags and move to Oklahoma 
is beyond me. 

Joy Reed Belt 

Oklahoma City 

Hank Hearts Oklahoma 

As a third-generation Oklahoman, I 
learned about Oklahoma pride from my 
parents as early in my life as learning how 
to spell my last name. 

Oklahoma Today is a major vehicle for 
documenting the Centennial for our state. 
Congratulations and thanks for such a 
significant job and great magazine. 

Hank Kittrell 

Oklahoma City 


Oklahoma May welcomes the views of readers. 
Letters are subject to editing and must include 
name, address, and a daytime phone number. Send 
letters to: Oklahoma Today, Attn: Editor, 120 North 
Robinson, Suite 600, Oklahoma City, OK 731 02, 
or fax to (405) 230-8650. Address electronic 
mail to letters@oklahomatoday.com. 
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JOIN US IN A CELEBRATION OE EELLOWSHIP. CULTURE, 
HISTORY. DANCE AND ART DURING THE 


47th Chickasaw Nation Annual Meeting 
AND 19th Annual festival 

September 29 - October 6, 2007 


FEATURING 

Southeastern Art Show & Market (SEASAM) 

0CT0BER4'6 

IN BEAUTIFUL TISHOMINGO, OKLAHOMA 

FOR MORE INFORMATION, CALL THE CHICKASAW NATION 
OFFICE OF SrECIAL EVENTS AND PROMOTIONS. AT L'800'593'3356. 




Event 




Oklahoma Today and the Oklahoma Film & Music Office host a 
party at Dwelling Spaces in the Blue Dome District. 


All About the Music 

DFEST: IT’S BIGGER AND BETTER 
THAN EVER 

Like many endeavors, Dfest — originally 
known as Diversafest — wasn’t an overnight 
success. Starting in 2001 , festival creators Tom 
Green and Angie DeVore-Green worked hard 
but managed to pull in just twelve bands and a 
crowd of only 150 people. 

Compare that to the 40,000-plus people who 
stormed the streets in 2007, and it’s clear that 
in the six years since its conception, Dfest has 
made it into the big leagues. Originally intended 
to help Green’s band Ultrafix win an unsigned 
band contest, the couple decided to continue the 
festival annually to help fellow artists and provide 
something special for the community. 

In 2004, a conference was added to the 
concert showcase lineup. Now, musicians and 
young creative types can learn from industry 
experts about everything from marketing their 
next CD to touring on a budget. When the sun 
begins to set, crowds migrate into the streets 
and nightclubs for a South By Southwest-style 
event. A $20 wristband provides access to 
roughly 150 performances. 


T he late JULY heat couldn’t 
keep Oklahoma music lov- 
ers at bay. On the first day 
of Tulsa’s Dfest, Friday, July 
27, Oklahoma Today and the 
Oklahoma Film & Music Office hosted 
Dversion, a private event at Dwelling Spaces, 
which was sponsored in part by the Tulsa 
Convention & Visitors Bureau. 


‘Where else do 
rockers and suits 
mingle at the 
same soiree?’ 

— Brian Brown 

Nearly two hundred Oklahoma musicians, 
corporate executives, and music fans showed 
up to partake in merriment that included 
barbecue from Freddie’s Bar-B-Q Steak 
House in Sapulpa, award-winning wines from 
StableRidge Vineyards in Stroud, and brew 
from Anheuser Busch of Oklahoma. 

“Dversion provided us with a wonderful 
opportunity to raise awareness of the increasing 
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MEET OKLAHOMA. 


His name is Bart Fletcher. Married 24 years. A 
daughter in college. Proud graduate of Pryor High 
School. Lives for ‘Tishing and four- wheeling.” 

Also known to raise a few award-winning pigs 
when his daughter was in FFA. Got a job 21 years 
ago at a firm that makes paper for drywall. Began 
as an entry-level Helper, then Loader, then Stock 
Engineer. Now, he’s an Electrician. Does preventive 
maintenance. Troubleshoots instrumentation and 
pressure controls. Always on-call, 24/7/365, 
whatever it takes to keep the plant operational and 
the equipment in fine-tune. 

Bart is just one part of Oklahoma’s most 
treasured resource: our people. Those men and 
women that make our state great. Individuals 
that exemplify our native strengths of tenacity, 
integrity, and ingenuity. 

Like other economic development organizations 
in Oklahoma, we are tasked with recruiting new 
industries to our state. It’s a complex and difficult 
job trying to convince a business to locate their 
operations here. But, it becomes a whole lot easier 
when they meet someone like Bart. 


HildAmerkm 

OKLAHOMA'S LARGEST INDUSTRIAL PARK 


NGC n 

Industries, Inc. 

A subsidiary of Nationai Gypsum Company 

NGC Industries, a leading manufacturer of building products for commercial and residential use, is one of nearly 80 firms prospering at MidAmerica in Pryor Creek. For more information 
about us, please visit: www.maip.com. 


©2007 MidAmerica Industrial Park 


PHOEBE HENDERSON 


Event 



Rock On 

Oklahoma Tocfay advertising 
director and music fan Brian Brown 
saw Tuisa’s Dfest as the perfect 
opportunity to promote and party. 
“We wanted to do something fun 
for advertisers and friends of the 
magazine,” says Brown of Dversion. 
“We wanted to host an event peopie 
couid reaiiy enjoy.” 

With the heip of pubiisher Joan 
Henderson and Oklahoma Today ai\{\ 
Okiahoma Him & Music Office staff 
members, party-goers had a evening 
to remember. “Dfest is maturing into 
a major event in Okiahoma,” says 
Brown. “With the Fiaming Lips and 
other headiiners iike Leon Russeii, 
cieariy, Dfest is coming into its own.” 
—MEGAN ROSSMAN 
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success of Dfest and to celebrate that success 
with our Tulsa industry partners,” says Jill 
Simpson, director of the Oklahoma Film & 
Music Office. “It was a great evening.” 
Later, seventy-five bands took to their 
stages at various nightclubs, restaurants, and 
outdoor venues. At 1 1 p.m., dancing Santas 
joined home-state rock heroes the Flaming 
Lips. The Lips’ music, confetti, and streamers 
dazzled a sweaty but enthusiastic audience 
of about 12,000 people, offering a cool end- 
ing to a hot day. — Megan Rossman 
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EXPERIENCE EDEN. 

Our prestigious team of massage therapists wiii heip you boionce both mind 
and body. This soothing environment is enriched with custom blended essences 
just for you. At Eden, we listen. Visit us at one of three Oklahoma Oity locations. 


AVEDA 

the art and science of pure flower and plant essences 



E W 

salon & spa 


EdenSalon.com 


12200 Warwick Dr. 405.722.3336 


4200 N. Western 405.525.6110 | 500 W. Main 405.231.4772 


DONNA GROVES 


Marketplace 


"It's the spirit of our people on the wing, can you see?" — Jimmy Webb, "Oklahoma Rising 


By Rhiannon Mako 

Your Cent s Worth 


Centennial events fill fall weekends as the statehood celebration hits its stride. 



WILD WILD WEST 


History repeats itself at the Oklahoma State 
Fair’s Centennial Expo in Oklahoma City 
September 13 to 23. The exhibit includes trick 
roping, American Indian dancers, and a display 
with live animals and tepees. On September 
13, admission is just $1. okstatefair.com. 



GRAB YOUR LEDERHOSEN 

Experience Germany’s best, from oompah to 
schnitzel, at Choctaw Oktoberfest at Choctaw 
Creek Park. Beer and sauerkraut star at this 
event honoring Oklahoma’s German heritage 
hosted by Old Germany restaurant. September 
5 to 8. Free, oldgermany.com. 
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SOONER SUNSHINE STATE 


HOMES ON THE RANGE 



For the first time in Disney’s Epcot Center 
history, an American state — Oklahoma — ^will 
be featured at the International Food & 
Wine Festival. The exhibit, September 28 
through November 1 1 , is free with admission 
to Epcot Center, epcot.com. 


On October 13 and 14, Oklahoma City’s 
oldest houses will open their doors to show off 
1907 style. The Heritage Hills Centennial 
Historic Homes & Gardens Tour spotlights 
two gardens, six houses, and three landmark 
sites. Tickets, $15. heritagehills.org. 



A PATCH AT A TIME 


At the 100 Years ofWomen in Oklahoma 
Quilt Show and Conference, a hundred quilts 
from the past one hundred years will be on 
display at Redlands Community College in 
El Reno. November 9 and 10. Admission, 
$5. (405) 422-1465. 



THE BRADY BUNCH 

For sheer curb appeal, Tulsa’s Brady Heights 
Historic District delivers. During the district’s 
October 14 home tour, architecture buffs can 
observe the good old days through the lens 
of its Victorian, craftsman, and prairie-style 
homes. Tickets, $7.50. bradyheights.com. 
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A PROMISE FOR A CURE BEGINS WITH A SINGLE GIFT. 



Give the Simon Pink Ribbon Giftcard, and you're giving so much more. Not only is it welcome at any Simon® mall 
and wherever Visa* debit cards are accepted, but for every Pink Ribbon Giftcard purchased, Simon wilt pay 
$1 to Susan G. Komen for the Cure. 

Celebrate National Breast Cancer Awareness Month by joining Penn Square Mall and the Central Oklahoma 
Affiliate for Susan G. Komen for the Cure during the Pink Ribbon Weekend, September 29 & 30. For more 
information, and to purchase your Pink Ribbon Giftcard today, contact Simon Guest Services at 405.841.2696. 



simon.corrr 


$3 0!li handimj; fee per card. For every Siirton PrnK Ribhw Giitcerd ptttcheud, Siinixn wd pey HOC to Susan G. Nh the Cure, with a miincnum o\ HSCJOC pinK to 
Kcmefi yiar mat Siwvon Piak Ribbon Gittcardi Simoiti Pink RibthMi Gittcardi will ba sold durmi ihe period September IS, 2906^eQSt 31, 2COB 
ferns and condilkHis apply. incJudinK a S2.SO nonthty acfninisIraliK fee beKinninti m the 13lh mtHith after the tiNimrh of card purchase. Other fees may apply. Cards nay 
eaj^re attei 2D iMitths. Compteie details available at parllcipatint Simop nails. dnjin« at wwir.stiitPPfitl£ard.com, and in materials Utal accompany each card Tbe SlJiidfi 
Pinfi Ribbon Giftcard is issued by MeiaSanh. Snui Faffs. £0. 



Centennial House 


"We still wave Old Glory down at the courthouse, and white lightning's still the biggest thrill of all." 

—Merle Haggard 


State House 

Built to be a governors mansion, this house took on a new position. 

By Megan Rossman I Photography by ]ohn ]ernigan 




H igh hopes, 

ALONG with 
stacks of cash, 
built many of 
Oklahoma’s most extravagant 
houses, but it’s possible no one’s 
hopes reached greater heights 
than Oscar Hayes’. A successful 
Muskogee entrepreneur, Hayes’ 
ambition led him in a campaign to 
be Oklahoma’s first governor. 

Confident he would win the 
election, Hayes began building 



Since June 2001, this lyiusko^ee*^^ 
KySouse has operated Hayes" 
i^TTouSe B&B Luxury SlAe^^with 
^".^o'plush guest suites availaliie 
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himself a governor’s mansion in 
Muskogee and let it be known 
that he would make his inaugural 
speech from the mansion’s ornate 
balcony. He never got the chance. 
In 1907, Charles Haskell was 
elected to the position instead. 

Hayes continued to live in the 
house for several years before 
eventually moving to another area 
of the city and continuing with 
his business enterprises. 

THE WHITE HOUSE 

In 1996, James and Brenda 
Holder purchased the house, 
which they found boarded up, 
and set about restoring it to its 



Higher Ground 

Approximately 3,700 square feet, 
the Georgian revival-style Oscar 
Hayes House contains a maze of 
rooms within. The Holders make 
their home on the third floor, while 
two guest suites encompass the 
second floor. The gilded sitting 
room, family room, and kitchen 
are a welcoming sight on the entry 
level of the mansion. 



former glory. 

“It’s basically a new house,” says 
James. “We replaced all the guts 
and the wiring and plumbing.” 

The frame, floors, and wood- 
work remain original, while the 
Holders have rewired and renewed 
the entire house, inside and out, 
keeping true to historical standards. 
Situated in the Silk Stocking dis- 
trict, the house remains a cultural 
asset to the city of Muskogee. 


Treat Yourself 

“She makes me crawl 
downstairs and do it,” says 
James jokingiy of his wife, 
who pians aii of the gourmet 
breakfast menus, which he 
then cooks. “I just do what 
she says.” Creative main 
courses, such as breakfast 
biossoms and southwest egg 
puffs, are served with artistic 
fruit cups and French toast. 
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With the global demand for energy at an all-time high, America is searching 
for solutions. Not surprisingly, Oklahomans are finding them right where we stand. 


Eighty thousand oil wells across our state pump out 61 million barrels of oil each year. 
That’s oil America counts on - oil we would otherwise have to import from foreign countries. 

As we celebrate our state’s centennial, we too should celebrate the resources that have 
helped advance Oklahoma for the past one hundred years - oil and natural gas. Today, 
we’re using those resources to empower our nation. 

Making our country less dependent on others is a dream that beats in the heart of 
Americans, and takes shape in the hands of Oklahomans. 


OKLAHOMA PROUD 

Advancing our state. Empowering our nation. 


^tERIS.com 


OKLAHOMA’S OIL & NATORAL GAS INOOSTRY. 
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Retreat t 




Intimate, luxurious and current, the Colcord and Ambassador are Oklahoma’s only boutique hotels. 


Guests will experience the historic beauty and design of the Colcord and Ambassador 
as well as their many modern amenities, including luxurious rooms with complimentary 
Wi-Fi, iPod docking radios, hotel shuttle service and unparalleled customer care. 


The Colcord also features on-site dining with culinary feats of genius from 
Soleil, a French theme contemporary restaurant, and the posh XO lounge. 


The Ambassador’s Chalkboard restaurant offers guests a chance to experience 
fine European-style dining in a bistro atmosphere with a variety of culinary creations. 


Only a short distance from downtown attractions, the Colcord and Ambassador offer prime venues for business 
conferences, weddings or other events. Guests may choose to partake in any number of packages offered, and 
will find that staying at the Colcord or Ambassador is an experience not soon forgotten. 
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A FINE HOTEL 






DEE PHILLIPS 
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"Ifs a small world after all." — the Sherman Brothers 



GLOBAL FUSION 
Founded in 1979 as the Ethnic 
Exposition, the Internationai 
Festivai in Lawton originaiiy 
ceiebrated the cuitures of 
Austria, Africa, Germany, Korea, 
Latin America, Laos, Vietnam, 
the Phiiippines, and Native 
^ AmbricaTisTToday, ^dieTis of 
cuitures ceiebratbHheir heritage 
atthepopuiar^ent. 



World Citizens 

Lawton goes global at the Intermtional Festival. 


W ITH AN AniTUDE Of “we are one,” 
Lawton residents will swear in 
several new United States citizens 
and celebrate cultural diversity during the 
28th annual International Festival. About 
30,000 visitors are expected to join them 
for three days of revelry. 

The festival began in 1979 to promote 
greater awareness of the military town’s 
varied heritage, long before cultural diver- 
sity became part of the national lexicon. 

The Lawton Arts and Humanities Council 
is organizing the party, with vendors and 
entertainers from near and far. Greek food, 
African music, and basketry from the Carib- 
bean will all be part of the fun. 

A week before, a kite flight launches 
the event. 


“So many cultures use kites,” says Sharon 
Cheatwood, arts coordinator for the City of 
Lawton, cosponsor of the event. “In Korea, 
kites are flown to celebrate the birth of a 
child. In Bali and Thailand, they’re part of 
religious ceremonies, and in Polynesia, 
they’re a tribute to the god of arts.” 

Cheatwood says the festival that starts off 
with high-flying fanfare is also a great net- 
working opportunity. “It’s a good resource for 
those who want to meet others from a similar 
background,” she says. — KAREN ANSON 

We festival kickoff, the International Kite 
Flight and concert, is September 15 at Elmer 
Thomas Park. The International Festival is 
September21 to 23 at Ubiary Plan in Lawton. 
(580) 581-3470 or cityof.lawton.ok.us. 
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CHANCE NEWMAN 



"Mrs. Lutz, get you and your family out of that house. Right now!" 

—from The Amityville Horror 


Halloween haunts around the state 
are not for the faint of heart. 


T he devil really is in the details this Halloween. Haunted at- 
tractions around the state offer spooky fun for all ages, each with 
its own eccentricities. Whether its a wicked time in the woods or 
a kid-friendly carnival, this tour of Oklahoma’s most frightening locales 
should satisfy Halloween hankerings. — Liz Blood 


Factor 
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The Frozen Morgue, 
Chouteau 

Back for its fifteenth 
year, this homegrown 
haunt now features 
two attractions: 

CarnEvil — the Revenge 
and the Darkness. Using 
everyone’s primal fear of 
the dark to scare visitors, 
the Darkness can be 
navigated using only 
touch. Opens October 
19. (918) 530-7636 or 
frozenmorgue.com. 

$12 for both attractions 
$3 glow necklace 


The Haunted 
Castle, Muskogee 

With nine separate 
highlights, Muskogee’s 
Haunted Castle has 
something for everyone. 
Kids can visit the unscary 
Halloween Land for 
pumpkin bowling and 
face painting while 
the others head off to 
the Trail of Blood or 
the monstrous Domus 
Horrificus. Opens October 
5.(918) 687-3625 or 
okcastle.com. 

$ 6.95 per event 


Trail of Fear 
Haunted Scream 
Park, Lawton 

One of the largest 
haunted happenings 
in the state, the Trail 
of Fear offers intense 
scenarios in its haunted 
trail, Hackensaw Haunted 
Hayride, 3D haunted 
house, and Boneyards 
Decision Maze. New 
this year is a Halloween 
festival complete with 
vendors and music. 
Opens October 5. 
trailoffear.com. 

$10 per event 


Scream Country 
Haunted Forest, 
Drumright 

In its tenth year. Scream 
Country haunts a vast 
and formidable forest. 
Visitors can tramp through 
the Thirst, a mile-long 
trail starring vampires. 
Also scream -worthy: 
a haunted maze, free 
horror films on a giant 
screen, a Halloween 
village, and an eatery with 
fire pits. Opens October 
6. (918) 607-FEAR or 
screamcountry.com. 

$18 all-inclusive 


Hoodie-Wink 

forthcoming fall foliage will feel eve, 
™re welcome than usua, in a Barefoot 

Dreams hoodie from Elements Spa, a locallv 
owned respite inside the Crowne Plaza Hotel 

relaxing after a full day’s work, this Plush 

uper-soft hoodie Will soothe your skin as 
keeps you cozy. $80. (918) 493-1676 or 

eiements-spa.net. 
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Psycho Path Haunt, 
Sperry 

Two terrifying trips 
through the woods 
mean Psycho Path 
Haunt’s visitors are 
sure to be scared stiff 
by the realistic scenes, 
sounds, and, of course, 
moonlight. The Psycho 
Path ride twists and turns 
through forty acres of 
heavy woods while the 
sinister maze disorients 
with strobe lights and 
fog. Opens October 
5.(918) 288-7685 or 
psychopathhaunt.com. 
$15 ride and maze 
combo 



Experience fear in 3D! 
Designed to knock — or 
scare — your socks off, 
Bricktown’s Dungeon is 
the only 3D amusement 
ride in the central United 
States. Winding its way 
through 1 1 ,000 square 
feet of extreme shocks, 
the dungeon should not 
be ridden by the meek 
and mild. Opens October 
5. (405) 228-0055 or 
bricktownamusement.com. 
$10 



EXTRA 

$ 2.05 tip to the 
scariest venue 



Red Hot 

Bowlers 



A lavish howling establishment is rx I Kl 
right up Bricktowns alley. D t D » 


NEW BOWLING destina- 
tion in Oklahoma City’s 
Bricktown plans to knock 
’em dead. RedPin Bowling 
Lounge offers city dwellers 
and travelers a relaxing atmosphere with 
big-city glam. 

The idea was born after Erin and Shawn 
Brewer read about similar establishments in 
Chicago and Atlanta. “We threw the idea 
around, thinking how fun and unique it 
would be,” Erin says. 

The Brewers’ friends had similar ideas, and 
after some collaboration and local invest- 
ment, plans for RedPin Bowling Lounge 
began taking shape. 

Scheduled to open on October 15 and 
striking in at 12,000 square feet, RedPin 
will include ten bowling lanes with a bar, 
restaurant area, and full-service dining. With 
custom-designed balls and rental shoes, 
RedPin will be more savvy and chic than 
the average ball-whirling venue. 

“We want it to be welcoming for fami- 
lies but still offer a really great martini,” 
says Shawn. 

You won’t see typical bowling alley furni- 
ture at RedPin, he says. The Brewers have 
ditched the plastic seats and dining tables 


to provide more elegant and comfortable 
seating: The lanes will be surrounded by 
comfortable sofas where couples can cuddle 
between frames or friends can relax with 
an appletini. 

RedPin will occupy the canal-level floor 
of the Centennial Building, home to one 
of Bricktown’s largest canal-view dining/ 
cocktail patios. 

But it’s the pins that distinguish RedPin 
from other Bricktown attractions. 

“Who doesn’t like to bowl?” Shawn 
asks. — Rhiannon Mako 

RedPin Bowling Lounge, 200 Oklahoma 
Avenue in Bricktown. bowlredpin.com. 

1 Food to Spare 

ENJOYING REDPIN LOUNGE’S FOOD 
AND DRINK IS A GREAT WAY TO FILL 
UP BETWEEN FRAMES. 

It’s more than pins at RedPin Bowling Lounge. 
Patrons can expect bowling food staples 
dressed up for the big kids, says owner Erin 
Brewer, like fries with peppercorn aioli or white 
truffle popcorn. The alley’s cocktail bar offers 
martinis galore, a liquored-up root beer float, 

J beer, and more. 




RedPin Bowling Loung e’s sle^ 
couches and upscaleldlco^ilf 
create a sopfnsncntecKfmbiancj 
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Books on Trial 

Red Stare in the Heartland 
By Shirley A. Wtegand 
and Wayne A. Wiegand 
Books on Trial mark^ a 
fascinating and unnerv- 
ing chapter i n the history of Okla- 
homa and of the First Amendment. 

S24.95 CLOTH 

97B-0-8061-JS6B S ^ 2 SO PAGES 




Some of Tim’s 
Stories 

ByS. E. Hincon 
S. E, Hinton takes her trade- 
mark themes to a new level 
in Some of Tfm ’s Stories. 


S19.9S CLOTH 

970-0-8061-3035-0 ^ 160 PAGES 


Three Plays 

The Indolent Boys, 
Children of the Sun, and 
the Moon in Two Windows 
By N. Scott Momaday 
Pulitzer Prize- winning 
author, and Oklahoma's Poet Laure- 
ate for the centennial year, N. Scott 
Momaday presents three plays that 
preserve the mythic and cultural tradi- 
tion of unique tribal communities. 

S24.95 CLOTH 

978-0-8061 -382S-2 ■ 224 PAGES 

B Voices from the 
Heartland 

Edited by Carolyn Anne 
Tayfor, Emily Dial- Driver, 
Carole Burrage, and Sally 
E m mo n s- Feathersto n 
This thought- provoking collection of 
essays demonstrates that women in 
Oklahoma represent the heart in us all. 
S19.9S CLOTH 

978-0-8061 -385 S-9 292 PAGES 



The Choctaws 
in Oklahoma 

From Tribe to Nation, 
1855-1970 
By Clara Sue Kidwell 
This book e;(am- 
ines how one tribe moved be- 
yond setbacks to establish a strong, 
modem tribal government. 

$34.95 CLOTH 

978-0-8061 -3826-S - 344 PAGES 



\ 
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Harvest Pumpkin Candle in 3 sites 

Join us for our annual 
Holiday Open House November 2-4! 


Oltiahomii s Centenn^ii CcindiemiiltcT 

Keepsake® 

Candles 


2 miles W of Btirtlest/tlle on US Hury 60 
(SSSJ636'035f KeepsakcGandies.oom 
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Erst Things First 

Oklahoma’s first state capital, Guthrie, is a prime 
destination as the Centennial countdown gears up. 


T here may be no time like 

the present, but Guthrie 
hasn’t forgotten its past, ei- 
ther. With several Centennial 
celebrations planned, visitors 
to the first state capital can see where it all 
began while experiencing Guthrie’s glories. 
These three banner events are cases in point. 

Are You Blue? 

Guthrie shows its 
“grass” roots as art- 
ists from around 
the world cele- 
brate their favorite 
music at the Oklahoma International 
Bluegrass Festival. Festivities include live 
music, food, camping, and instrument 
workshops for the musically inclined. The 
kids will love the children’s tent southeast 
of the main stage. October 4 through 6. 
(877) 203-1206 or oibf.com. 


Wild Wild West 

After facing the music, Guth- 
rie-goers might consider heading 
to the Tyler Blount Memorial 
Arena at the Logan County 
Fairgrounds for the American 




Farmers & Ranch- 
ers Oklahoma Cen- 
tennial Express 
Show. Performers 
like the Oklahoma 
Fancy Dancers, a 
Pawnee Bill impersonator, humorist Captain 
Jack Parker, trick ropers, and live music 
should give visitors a rootin’ tootin’ good 
time. October 13 at 3 p.m. (405) 392-2494 
or littleorchardsound.com. 

Reconstituting the Past 

Anyone interested in how it all started 
should attend the Constitutional Convention 
Exemplifications at the Scottish Rite Masonic 
Temple. High school seniors from across the 
state will represent the original delegates to 
the first state Constitutional Convention in 
this readers theater- type production. The 
reenactment includes a script summarizing 
the issues addressed at the 
convention, including 
women’s suffrage and 
Prohibition. October 
20 at 1 p.m. (405) 
282-1281 or guth- 
riecentennial. com. 
— Liz Blood 
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OKLAHOMA SEORETARY OF STATE 






Rated #10 on Golfweek Magazine's 2006 Top 50 New Courses, 

The Territory is Southwest Oklahoma's Premier Private Golf and Residential Community. 
For Membership and Real Estate information, or to request your invitation to play, 
contact us at 580.475.0211 or visit www.territorygolf.com 
The Territory is located 25 miles east of Lawton. 



Hit the Road 




OELABOM&INOIAIISIIMMEB WOOLABOC'S GOW^BIEVES FALLTBADEBS 

Bartlesville Community (enter & OVTLAWS BEUNION Lake/Wooloror 

09/14-16/2007 Woolarot Ranch, Museum & Wildlife Preserve 10/5-7/2007 

09/29/2007 


QArtl ASVill0 Bartlesville Area Convention and Visiters Bureou 

ITS TIME FOR EXPLORti^ 20 Box 2366 ■ Bartlesville, OK 74005 ■ 877.273.2004 • 918.336.8708 • Visiiattlesville.com 

■ . r 


WESTEBNBEBITA&E 

mum 

Downtown Dewey 
09/22-23/2007 


TOH MIX FESTIVAL 

Downtown Dewey . 
09/22/2007 

WILE WEST SflOW 

Prairie Song, IX, Dewey 
09/23/2007 
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"We'll fight for all our might for the red and white." — "Boomer Sooner" 



L^euds for the Fall 

OU fans will love these Norman digs perfect for football season. 


T heme hotels may be unusual in Okla- 
homa, but don’t tell that to Doug, Valerie, 
and Sharlyn Kennon of Norman. The three 
siblings have converted a once ho-hum Ra- 
mada Inn into a full-service lodging facility. 
Sooner Legends Inn & Suites, located just east of Interstate 
35 in Norman. 

The idea was to combine top-of-the-line creature com- 
forts, gadgetry (flat-screen televisions and DVD players in 
every room), and full-service features (a restaurant and bar 
and plenty of meeting space) with enough Boomer Sooner 
memorabilia to make an OSU fan’s head spin. 

Sooner Legends Inn & Suites is the brainchild of Doug 
Kennon, a Sooner fan who can name practically every OU 
player from every sport in the last fifty years. An OU football 
trainer from 1984 to 1988, Kennon was part-owner of Bob’s 
Bar-B-Qwhen it was housed inside the Ramada Inn. 

When the Ramada Inn stopped operating, Kennon decided 
to buy the facility. He and his sisters then began converting 


the hotel into an OU lover’s dream. 

“We probably have one of the largest collections of OU 
memorabilia around,” Kennon says. 

Each of the rooms is named after a Sooner legend. Guests 
in the Switzer Suite, for example, will find framed photos 
of Barry Switzer’s glory years. 

In a SportingNews.com diary, Tampa Bay lineman and 
former OU player Davin Joseph said, “It’s really wild to 
think there is a Davin Joseph hotel room with pictures 
of me on the wall. Hopefully, I will make them proud 
in the NFL.” 

How will all this Soonerama be viewed by those Longhorn 
and Cowboy fans looking for local lodging? 

“We had the Texas women’s basketball team out here, and 
they loved it,” says Kennon. “We did take down the upside- 
down longhorns for a few days, though.” — Jim Chastain 

Sooner Legends Inn & Suites, 1200 Twenty-fourth Avenue 
Southwest in Norman. (405) 701-8100 or soonerlegends.com. 





Relax and revive at the premiere luxury hotel in downtown Oklahoma City 
and bring yourself back to life in our on-site spa. Tuo Bellaza is a full-service, 
independent spa offering massages, hair styling, makeup, facials, pedicure, 
manicure and more. 

A four-diamond service champion and just a few steps away from the 
fastest growing entertainment district in the Southwest, the Renaissance offers 
everything you need to relax and enjoy life. 


Get away for a Spa Package weekend and go home with a whole new 
attitude. For more information visit renaissancehotels.com/okcbr. 


I 




RENAISSANCE* 

Oklahoma City Hotel Downtown 

Experience the Renaissance oe Oklahoma City 

10 North Broadway 
405-228-8000 
1-800-HOTELS-1 


Another exceptional hotel by John Q. Hammons 
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Hit the Road 


"It's like I said after eating my first Rocky Mountain oyster: I've had a ball." — Jacob Grier 



off ilraws a lot^ attention for its namesake 


:^sf^but those who are hesitant to partake 
rii be giad to know there’s pienty more to 


lis gathering than caif fries. In addition to 


Dre^hodox country grub, the festivai offers 


livai, and entertainment. 


Cooking Up Trouble 


IT’S ALL A MATTER OF TASTE WHERE CALF FRIES ARE CONCERNED. 


People are a little delicate when 
they talk about calf fries. 

It’s tough to get anyone 
promoting the Vinita calf fry to 
use words other than f/?ey and 


them when referring to this 
cowboy delicacy. You see, calf 
fries are bull testicles. 

“You have to take the skin 
off, slice them really thin, and 


then deep-fry them,” says Brenda 
Robison, a longtime volunteer 
and five-time chair of the World’s 
Largest Calf Fry in Vinita. “When 
they float, they’re done.” 


Despite its culinary 
namesake, Vinita s calf fry 
festival is no lauding matter. 

M ake NO MISTAKEabout 
it: The World’s Largest 
Calf Fry Festival & 
Cook-off is big. Thou- 
sands attend this event 
that includes carnival rides, cowboy games, 
and a professional bull riding event. 

The twenty-eighth year for Vinita s calf 
fry, the event helps fund the local chamber 
of commerce for the year. 

“The founders decided cooking calf fries was 
a cowboy thing, and we wanted to introduce 
it to everyone else,” says Brenda Robison, a 
member of the planning committee. 


Its not easy to find someone who knows 
the origin of the title or whether it s true this 
is the worlds largest mountain oyster event. 
But who argues with a chance to munch this 
delicacy in the cooking contest? 

“They have some serious ones and some 
good of boy ones,” says Mary Kemp, executive 
director of the Vinita Chamber of Commerce, 
of the different cooking contests. 

Visitors might want to consider giving calf 
fries a taste. They might be surprised. 

— Ryan McNeill 

The 28th Annual WorleTs Largest Calf Fry 
Festival & Cook-off is September 8 at 9 a. m. at 
the American Legion Fairgrounds in Vinita. (918) 
256-7133 or higcountryweekend.com. 
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OVER 175 PRODUCTS TO CHOOSE FROM 


OKLAHOMA 

CENTENNIAL 


COMMEMORATIVE GIFTS FOR A LIFETIME 


22 INCH liRONZl: 
SCULPTURE 


A SIGNED AND 
NUMBERED 
LIMITED EDITION 
OF 500 


GENUINE OKLAHOMA 
GRANITE BASE 


COLLECTIVELY 
WEIGHS 22 LBS. 


Ceiebrate Oklahoma! 
1907-2007 


WWW.OKCnNTENNIAr.MERCHANDISE.COM 


SCf^SSiM TIPJ£3 

Sl. 


GO ONLINE TO ORDER NOw! ’ ’ ° aoaiBaBlsnGa” 


1-2 DAY SHIPPING 


www.usaspe.com 
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Welcome to Edmond» Oklahoma, where world-class 
sculptures are scattered like jewels throughout the 
city - dozens of them, lining the streets and tucked into 
corners, waiting to surprise you with unexpected beauty. 

A city unmatched in the heartland with fine dining, 
luxurious lodging, championship golf, outdoor ad ygfl||ir e, 
shopping and family-friendly^eyCTts & attracOilW^k 


Edmond'^mventlon^ 

g^isitTO\ShWftu 

to^free ^66^^^4344 
ww^^sttedmdlfflRccorn 


rEpNTIER. 

t^UNrrro^ 

wwiw.oktbijr15m.com 


.com 



Art in 

Motion 

Inspiration is the 
inspiration for this 
parade that celebrates 
creativity. 


H alloween may 

BE hipper than usual 
this year. The inaugural 
Gazette’s Ghouls Gone 
Wild parade is gearing 
up to celebrate creativity and artistry in 
Oklahoma City. 

With Flaming Lips lead singer Wayne 
Coyne as grand marshal and a slew of 
local groups and arts organizations par- 
ticipating, this downtown Oklahoma 



OKLAHOMA CENTENNIAL 



City procession will showcase Oklahoma’s 
innate creativity. 

Ghouls Gone Wild was born out of 
concern for what Jeffri-Lynn Dyer, associate 
publisher of the Oklahoma Gazette, calls 
“brain drain,” the loss of innovative and 
original thinkers to other cities. 

“We want to keep all of those young, 
creative, brilliant people here,” says Dyer. 
“In order to do that, we have to show them 
that there are others here.” 

Burns Hargis, chairman of Downtown 
Oklahoma City, Inc., is one of many who 
came up with the idea for the parade. He 
says, “The more things we can do in our 
community to bring all ages and interests 
together with a common goal — in this 
case to make the best Halloween parade in 
America — the better we are as a community. 
It spills over into everything we do.” 
With everyone from fearless freak leader 
Coyne to a cadre of costume-crazed revel- 
ers, floats, bands, and walking groups all 
part of the fun, that lofty goal seems well 
within reach. 

— Liz Blood 



Ghouls Gone Wild begins at twilight, 
around 7p.m., on October 27. North Broad- 
way at Northwest Eighth Street in Oklahoma 
Gity. ^houls^onewildokc. com. 


A DEDICATION 
CEREMONY PUTS 
THE FLAMING LIPS 
ON THE OKLAHOMA 
CITY MAP. 


Alley Scoop 


Along with the pomp of 
Halloween week comes 
the official dedication of 
FLAMING LIPS ALLEY in 
Bricktown on October 25. 
Mayor Mick Cornett will make 
remarks, and the Lips are 
expected to be in attendance 
for the ribbon-cutting at the 
alley sign on Mickey Mantle 
Drive. 11:30 a.m. 



Two Floors, 




INFINITE Stories. 


He wouldn't be fooled. Frank Phillips never believed in magic, until 
the night he hosted a magician named Blackstone. Challenged by 

a deck of cards, Phillips dared to 
prove the magician false. But it was 
the magician who prevailed— he 
proved his magic was real and left a 
lasting mark on the Lodge wall. 
Come explore Phillips' unique ranch 
home, where he 
hosted presidents 
and actors, 

magicians and Indian chiefs. Discover the infinite 
stories that took place between two floors and 
what life was like in a place called Woolaroc. 


Welcome Home. 


Bartlesville, OK 74003 
Phone: (918) 336-0307 
Toll free: 888-WOOLAROC 

www.woolaroc.org 
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I N T E G R I S , :i 

Oklahoma 

L " -r'-r ■ 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma's favorite weekly travel show 

Saturdays at 6:30pm 

KOTV-6 Tulsa KWTV-9 Okiahomo City <SWO-7 Lawton 

www.travelok.com 



By Valery Brown 


P |lirade^|Nin^ of wistful recollection: lining up slt^et-^e 
be^re the st^t o Kig'opening act, clambering t^ard the cur^b 
IwhillNiot takii^ ^feye'off the road, rov^s'of families' 

|and kids — squinfing for the ffrst glint of color. 'Ifs classic Americana and 
• what memories are madli^.fpn (^ctoberi4 at 2 P-m., Oklahoma City will 
[ host a parade the likes o/which no one has ever s6en here. 


adults 


■ 
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Don’t Miss 
These Hot Spots 

WHEN VISITING DOWNTOWN 
OKLAHOMA CITY, TAKE AN 
HOUR OR TWO TO SEE THESE 
CENTENNIAL PROJECTS. 





The Oklahoma History 
Center 


The Bricktown Centennial 
Fountain 


The Oklahoma Centennial 
Land Run Monument 
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MARCH ON, 
YOUNGSTERS 

The Bandas the Thing 


The All-Star Centennial Band was a part of the 
2007 Rose Parade at the Tournament of Roses in 
Pasadena. After six months of preparation, the 
cohesive group of 150 students accompanied 
the American Spirit Dance Company in the 
parade s opening number. 

“The Centennial parade will be just as excit- 
ing as the Tournament of Roses parade,” says 
Robyn Hilger, assistant director of the band. 
“We will be celebrating not only one hundred 
years of Oklahoma but a years worth of hard 
work for the band.” 

Other musical acts strutting their stuff 
include OUs Pride of Oklahoma Marching 
Band, Langston University’s Marching Pride 
Band, OSU’s Cowboy Marching Band, and 
several high school bands. 


ALL-STAR CENTENNIAL BAND DIRECTOR 
MICHAEL DAVIS TRUMPETS IT UP. 

Q: What’s your biggest challenge? 

A: There are a lot of people in this band — 1 50 students. You can’t control 
everything like injuries and family vacations, but the inertia almost always 
takes care of that. There is strength in numbers. 

Q: What’s been your greatest asset? 

A: Oklahoma talent: the students’ willingness, spirit, and the drive they have. 

Q: How is directing high school students unique? 

A: Professionals get paid. But in so many ways, these students have been 
paid. This is a once-in-a-lifetime, life-changing experience. It reaches 
farther than the music, but the music is the medium. 



Grand Marshal 

BASEBALL AND MISS AMERICA 


Oklahomans love their beauty 
queens, and who better to stroll 
down the parade path than a 
gaggle of elegant ladies? 

With Miss America JANE JAYROE 
and basebaii haii of famer JOHNNY 
BENCH hosting the parade and 
an eiaborate opening number 
performed by the Oklahoma 
City University American Spirit 
Dance Company, the energy and 
excitement is sure to start off with 
a bang, then crescendo into a 
series of eiectrifying acts. 

Neariy forty American Spirit 
dancers — ciad in the bright 
red, gold, blue, and green of the 
Centennial logo — will initiate the 
momentum with a musicai the- 
ater-styie opening act fuli of high 
kicks, shimmies, and chasses that 
wiil keep spectators impressed 
well into the thick of the iineup. 






Jules //, a Centennial Centennial Spirit Poles 
Buffalo by Dave Chihuly 


Bronze Busts at 
Bricktown Ballpark 


Chesapeake Boathouse 
on the Oklahoma River 



OKC Rocks Tower 
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PARADE 

ROUTE 

FOLLOW THE LEADER 

“Celebrate Oklahoma! A Unique 
History. An Extraordinary Future” 
is the theme for the Centennial 
parade. At 2 p.m., amid rolling 
cameras and a keyed-up audience, 
the opening act will start its 
march near Stage Center at west 
SHERIDAN AND NORTH HUDSON 
AVENUE, winding its way through 
downtown streets for two miles 
before ending at Northwest 
Eighth and Broadway. The nearly 
two-hour-long procession is 
divided into eleven thematic units 
including Country Music Capital, 
Black Gold, and American Indian. 
Giant helium balloons and a range 
of performers will be scattered 
throughout the procession, all 
of which will be broadcast live 
statewide on OETA. 



Cartoon Network 



THE CENTOONIALS, A FAVORITE FOR KIDS OF ALL AGES 



From spring chickens to scissor-tailed flycatchers, nothing will be 
missing from this once-in-a-hundred-year shebang. The Centoonials 
mascots, including Scissy the scissor-tailed flycatcher. Rascal the Raccoon, 
Buckley the Buffalo, and Lizzy the Mountain Boomer Lizard, will 
wave their paws, wings, hooves, and feet along with the esteemed and 
recognizable faces in the parade. 

Surprise celebrity performers, athletes, and notables will take center 
stage from floats and the back seats of vintage cars. Governor Brad Henry, 
Oklahoma’s flve living Miss Americas, and dozens of VIPs and specialty 
performance groups are sure to put stars in everyone’s eyes. 

Soaring balloons will keep the eyes of parade-goers peeled on the skies of 
downtown Oklahoma City. 




VIP BLEACHERS 


V PAR KING 
% \GA^ GE 


California Av^-^^ 


n SOUTHWESTERR 

^ \% BELL BALL pArI^ 


PARKIN! 


\ PARKING ^ 


PARKING 


NTER V 


CANAL 


PARKING 


Stephen Dahlem of Dallas is the ]f 
creative director of the parade. ^ 


Dahlem, Dahling 

EXPERTISE AND A DESIRE TO DO IT UP BIG 
LEADS TO FAIRVIEW NATIVE STEPHEN DAHLEM. 

Bringing home the talent was an easy assignment 
for this parade. Stephen dahlem, an employee of 
Dallas-based CorporateMagic Messaging Architects, 
a Gaylord Entertainment Company, is the parade’s 
creative director. “Being an Oklahoman, this isn’t just 
my day-to-day job. I’m not selling a product,” says 
Dahlem, who spent thirteen years performing on 
Broadway. “This comes from my heart, and I want it 
to be a once-in-a-lifetime experience.” 

When picking the right creative and leadership 
talent. Centennial organizers Lee Allan Smith and 
Blake Wade knew they had in Dahlem the perfect 
match for the parade project. A native of Fairview, 
Dahlem was creative director of the 2002 Capitol 
Dome Dedication. He also brings with him more 
than a decade’s worth of experience in producing 
conceptual events and product launches for Fortune 
500 companies such as Coca-Cola and IBM. 




Children will love the fuzzy faces of the 
Oklahoma Centoonial mascots. 
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MICHAEL IVES MICHAEL IVES 


Hit the Road 




Making It 
Happen 

OK EVENTS AND 
THE CENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION WORK 
'ROUND THE CLOCK. 



Native American dancers and 
royaity wiii participate in the . 
statehood ceiebration with 
beautifui and educationai 
dispiays of centuries-oid ^ 
traditions. 



A celebration of 
this size doesn't 
happen overnight, 
and it's taken a 
tour-de-force group 
of some of the state 
and nation's biggest 
movers and shakers 
to pull it off. Father 
and daughter team 
Lee Allan Smith and 
Jennifer Kiersch 
of OK Events— a 
subsidiary of 
Oklahoma City- 
based Ackerman 


NATIVE AMERICA CALLING 

THROUGHOUT THE PARADE, OKLAHOMA'S AMERICAN INDIANS 
PRESENT THE RICHNESS OF OUR CULTURE. 


OKLAHOMA CENTENNIAL 


SECURE YOUR WALLETS 


and dance in synchronicity. Troupe dancers are 
all members of the Comanche, Kiowa, Ponca, 
and Pawnee tribes and perform three styles of 
dance, all unique to southern Plains tribes. “It 
is an honor that the Plains tribes are being rec- 
ognized,” says singer and member Eric Anquoe. 
“I’m glad to be a part of this.” 


McQueen and the 
planning arm for 
the Centennial 
parade— are working 
in conjunction 
with the Oklahoma 
Centennial 
Commission. "1 
loved parades as a 
boy," says Smith. 
"It's a great joy to 
see them with my 
family." 


SECURITY IS A PARADE PRIORITY. 


The influence of Native American culture in 
Oklahoma, one of many themes that comprise 
the parade, is sure to provide colorful cultural 
entertainment. The Oklahoma Fancy Dancers, 
a powwow dance troupe that travels nationally, 
is comprised of eighteen dancers, drummers, 
and singers who perform choreographed song 


With thousands of people in tow, it never hurts to keep valuables 
close to the body — or even at home. Also, with crowds, celebrities, 
and a celebration of this size, a significant security presence 
is mandatory. Special events lieutenant Jay Freeman of the 
OKLAHOMA CITY POLICE DEPARTMENT also recommends that parade- 
goers make plans ahead of time for transportation downtown. Visit 
oklahomacentennial.com, okcentennialparade.com, or call (800) 
935-3155 for more information. 
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DR. SEUSS COMES TO OKLAHOMA CITY. 

Aerial views delivered by behemoth helium-filled 
characters are assuredly the first of their kind to hang in 
the Oklahoma sky. The balloons, some of which are more 
than forty feet tall, can scratch heights of nearly seventy 
feet once aloft. A forty-five-foot-tall will Rogers and 
CAT IN THE HAT are two balloons among a flock of at least 
thirteen that will require teams of approximately twenty 
people per balloon to keep them leashed in. 

Balloon handling is a big responsibility: Company 
officials will leave their Atlanta base about two weeks prior 
to the parade in order to train groups of volunteers for the 
day’s event, and a crash course for those who will handle 
the flying fetes will take placeJaefore the parade. Pre- 
parade, the city will also remov®||jy twenty stoplights 
along the parade route as - 

tangle a balloon or crunch a flpallS® V 






Mi 
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No parade is complete 
without horses, and there will 
be no shortage of them in this 
one. Six horse groups, including 
the official Centennial riding 
club, the LAWTON RANGERS, are 
sure to be parade favorites. 

Paul Hayes plans to ride 
alongside his son-in-law Ronnie 
Caha and grandson Andrew 
Hayes, who at eighteen was 
the youngest member ever 
accepted as a Lawton Rangers. 
Andrew, now twenty-four, will 
ride with his grandfather, the 
oldest working member of the 
Lawton Rangers. 

“I’m not a spring chicken,” 
says the seventy-five-year- 
old Hayes. “This will be the 
only chance we have to do 
something like this.” 

Twenty riders, all on 
quarter horses and decked out 
from hat to boot, will represent 
the club, which has more than 
150 members. 


Horse 

Heaven 

THE LAWTON 
RANGERS 
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DUMPIN' 

DEHOSHA- 

PHATS 

STICK AROUND DOWNTOWN FOR NADIA AND 


CAR CRAZY 

Antique Autos Will Rev Up the 
Parade Path. 


In the mood for some land-loving, rubber- 
to-pavement excitement? Vintage fire trucks, 
poiice cars, and tractors wiii be on hand aiong 
with a retinue of more than a dozen cars pro- 
vided by antique car coiiector DON BOULTON of 
Okiahoma City. 

“They are aii poiished brass trimmed, rather 
than nickei or chrome,” Bouiton says of his cars. 

One ciassic, a Weich touring car, dates to state- 
hood in 1907, and many of the parade cars sport 
steering coiumns on the right, or British, side. 

According to Bouiton, who often iends his cars 
for parade use, many drivers require a crash 
course on how to maneuver the oid automobiies. 

“I can’t just iet anyone drive these cars,” he 
says. “The average feiiow can’t drive them. I 
have to show them how.” 


This isn’t a high school homecoming parade. 

Building eleven floats fit to celebrate one hundred 
years of statehood is no simple task, but Scott 
VanKirk — co-owner and artistic director of 
EXPODESiGN of Indianapolis — is up to the challenge. 

VanKirk and his team of seventeen artisans start 
with the concept and ideas provided by the Oklahoma 
Centennial Commission and then begin the way most 
huge projects normally do — with a ton of research. 
Each float takes from 600 to 1 ,000 hours to complete, 
and the end product is a 5,000-to-10,000 pound, 
weatherproof masterpiece of Styrofoam, steel, and 
paint — in motion, to boot. 

Floats are built in components shipped out on trucks 
from an Indianapolis warehouse about two weeks prior 
to the event; once in Oklahoma City, the pieces will be 
reassembled and touched up for any damages. 

Ever wonder what happens to the floats once the 
party’s over? “The floats are torn down,” says VanKirk. 
“Usually no one has the space to store them, so we 
take them back, reuse some parts, and store the rest in 
the graveyard.” 


BART’S SKATING AND GYMNASTICS SPECTACULAR. 


A star-studded, world-class event will top off parade 
day festivities in the capital city. Bart Conner and 
Nadia Comaneci will host the Skating and Gymnas- 
tics Spectacular at 7 p.m. at downtown Oklahoma 
City’s Ford Center. Dozens of the world’s top 
Olympic figure skaters and gymnasts will per- 
form a choreographed show on ice to be aired 
January 6 on NBC. “This event is intended 
to add to and enhance the day’s festivities,” 
says Conner. 
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The exhibits and display^^the Okiahoma^ V t 
Heritage Center offer a weaith of information about 
Okiahomans from aii waiks of iife. 


Hit the Road 


MEXICAN 

MOVES 

A MEXICAN DANCE 
TROUPE PARADES ITS 
CULTURE. 

jBiala! jEs una fiesta! Eht Norahua Mexican 
Folkloric Dancers will kick it up a notch by 
delivering a decidedly Hispanic flair to the parade 
festivities. 

“We want people to know that the Mexican people 
have something beautiful to give,” says cofounder 
Hope Alvarez, a forty-year resident of Oklahoma 
City “We emphasize education and becoming good 
citizens who give back to the community” 

Eighteen dancers will show off lively traditional cos- 
tume and dance from Mexican states and regions such as 
Chihuahua, Nuevo Leon, and the Yucatan Peninsula. 


History 

Beckons 

THE OKLAHOMA HERITAGE OENTER 

Get the pride pumpin’ and the nostaigia 
thumpin’ with a pre-parade history fix at the 
EDWARD L. GAYLORD-BOONE PICKENS OKLAHOMA 
HERITAGE CENTER. Located in the Mid-Conti- 
nent Life Insurance Buiiding, buiit by storied 
architect Soiomon Layton in 1927, the center 
houses the annais of Okiahoma’s past via the 
iives of its peopie. Sait of the Red Earth, a pho- 
tographic exhibit of centenarians, is on dispiay 
through the end of the year. 
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Bringing it Aii Off 

THANKS TO DOZENS OF SPONSORS 
LARGE AND SMALL, OKLAHOMANS 


HAVE A PARADE WORTH CELEBRATING. 

The Noble Corporation, an energy company based 
in Sugar Land, Texas, was started by Lloyd Noble in 
Ardmore, Oklahoma. The company is the presenting 
sponsor of the Oklahoma Centennial Parade. 



EVERYTHING 


SIX FLAGS ISN'T 


If you want roller coaster rides 
and waiting in long lines, you 
know where to go. 

If you want your kids to experience: unspoiled 
nature at its majestic best, McCurtain County 
is the place to go. 

Experience cozy comfortable cabins nestled in 
the towering pines. Skip rocks across deep 
mountain lakes. Trek a wonderland of hiking 
trails. Watch bald eagles and wildlife of every 
kind. Listen to a scenic river or canoe its rapids 
for a splash of excitement. In McCLirtain 
Coimry, there s somerh Eng for the entire family 


Southeast Oklahoma's McCurtain Count}' is 
home to Betwers Bend State Parity Broken Bow 
Ijtkt, Mminmin B>rk Rinen Gkner River and 
Pine Creek Lake. Its everything Six Flaggs isn’t. 


DISCOVER MCCURTAIN COUNTY 
SE Okiahmnds little piece pamdke, 

WWW. mccurtat neon ntj'getaways.co m 

1-800-528-7337 ( 1-800 - 52 TREES) 


Bricktown's Hot Spot yj 


% 

LOUNGE 


m Lounge is the premier 
downtown Oklahoma 
City location for the best 
music, media, art, drinks 
and Hookah! Come and 
enjoy music on our rooftop 
lounge, OKC’s only open-air, 
full-service rooftop bar. 

209 Flaming Lips Alley 
Bricktown, Oklahoma City 
Mon. - Fri. 5pm to 2am 
Sat. - 8pm to 2am 
(405) 602-6246 

WWW.LIT-0KC.COM 
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UCO's Homecoming 2007 will have something 
for everyone, so mark your calendars now. 


Miss America 2007, Lauren Nelson, a 
UCO Music major, will lead the Homecoming 
Parade, which will begin at 2 p.m. Saturday, 
Sept. 22, in downtown Edmond. 


On Friday, Sept. 21, UCO's Alumni Association 
will honor its 2007 Distinguished Former 
Students (DFS) at a reception and luncheon. 


Homecoming Football Game, 


UCO's 2007 DFS recipients are: 

• Dr. Philip B. Adamson, Cardiologist and Director of the 
Heart Failure Institute at the Oklahoma Heart Hospital; 

• John Dawkins, President and CEO of Power FlowSystems 
in Terrel, Texas, and Bulldog Battery Co. in Wabash, Ind.; 

• Dr. Joni L. McClain, Deputy Chief Medical Examiner at 
the Southwestern Institute of Forensic Sciences in Dallas, 
and a U.S. Air Force major; and 

• Carol Hamilton, poet, writer, author and educator who also 
serves as a translator for medical teams in Third World countries. 

They join more than a century of proud Central graduates who 

have excelled In their fields of study. 

For more information on events and tickets, www.ucok.edu/alumni/. 

UCO, LEADING THE WAY... 



UNIVERSITYOFCENTRALOKLAHOMAIOONorthUniversityDrive, Edmond, Oklahoma 73034 I (405)974-2000 I www.ucok.edu I since 1890 
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Expert Advice 

Financial security in eight 
steps 


OKT Profile 

Reba 


Name This Okie Quiz 

This mystery crooner playi 
Cains in October. 

Essentials 

What they’re listening to 

People Are Doing 

Edna Mae Holdens notion 
for a Centennial symphony 
became a reality. 


Baseball: A Metaphor 

Ed Kelley remembers a 
baseball-filled boyhood. 

The Sage of Tishomingo 

Alfalfa Bill earned his repu- 
tation as one of Oklahoma’s 
most storied characters. 

Beautiful Minds 

The creative and cerebral 
output of these forty-six 
statesmen and women put 
Oklahoma on the map. 







Girls Just Wanna 
Haverunds 

Lisa M. Anderson takes some of the mystery out of money. 

Mr"""""*” ■ 


RIGHT ON THE MONEY ^ 

Do you have your money, or' 
does your money have you? The 
Oklahoma Society of CPAs’ annual 
women’s seminar equips them 
to take charge of their funds. Do 
It Herself; A Journey to Rnancial 
Freedom seminars wiii be in Tuisa 
on September 7 and Oklahoma 
City on October 5. Admission, 

$10. Click on oscpa.com for more 
infonhation. Lisa M. Anderson was 
photographed at Bank of Okiahoma 
on South Boston in Tulsa. 



OST WOMEN DON’T rank financial 
planning a favorite leisure-time 
activity, but according to Lisa M. 
Anderson, a certified public accountant at 
Tulsa’s Rowland Group, that’s a mistake. Her 
tips shed light on financial security. 

• Take control of your money. Set financial 
goals — becoming debt free, saving for 
retirement or college— then change your 
spending habits to reflect them. 

Prepare a zero-based budget each month 
to identify income and expenses. If your 
expected expenses exceed income, pay 
necessities (housing, food, and utilities) 
first, before credit cards and other unse- 
cured debt holders. 

Find financial advisors you tmst who take 
time to educate you. 


Don’t make spontaneous f inprfcial deci- 
sions. Set a price limit an^discuss it with 
your spouse before making a purchase. 
Visit the Oklahoma Society of CPAs’ web- 
site, KnowWhatCounts.org, for a Family 
Emergency Kit, Financial Fitness Kit, and 
other valuable financial information. 
Don’t use credit cards or retirement 
accounts for emergency funds. Instead, 
set aside at least $1,000 cash to cover 
emergency expenses. 

Don’t use a home equity loan to con- 
solidate credit card debt. If you can’t 
make the loan payments, you are at risk 
of having a lien placed on your house 
or being forced to sell. 

Don’t wait to teach your children about 
money. Start early! 
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"Be different. Stand out. And work your butt off." — Reba McEntire 


Reba Royale 

The queen of country music gets real. J 

She’s one of those rare entertainers who only needs one name. Chokie native, Southeastern Okla- 
homa State University graduate, and country music superstar Reba McEntire has performed before 
millions and won nearly as many awards during her career as a singer and actress. McEntire’s 
new album, Reba Duets, featuring collaborations with Kelly Clarkson, Justin Timberlake, Faith 
Hill, and Carole King, hits stores September 18. 


If you could play any role in the 
universe, which one? Elizabeth 
Taylors role in Giant. 

What’s the key to success, in your 
opinion? Be happy. Work hard 
and surround yourself with great 
people who can teach you and 
guide you. Stay level headed and 
treat people like you want to be 
treated. Stay away from negative 
people. Be honest. 



If you could have one extrahuman 
power, what would it be? To ask 

for three more. 


What are your three favorite beau- 
ty products? Lip liner, gloss, and 
mascara. 


Describe yourself in ten words or 
less. I think of myself as being 
a pretty fair person. 


What music have you been listen- 
ing to lately? Kelly Clarkson and 
Red Steagall’s new CDs. 


What does Oklahoma 
need more of? Jobs. 


Who are your favorite country art- 
ists of today, and why? I have a lot 
of favorites. Some I know; some 
I just watch from a distance. 
It’s so interesting to watch the 
ones with the talent who get 
a really great song and then 
see the ones without talent get 
their great song and see what 
happens. 


Who are country’s stars to watch? 

Blake Shelton, Little Big Town, 
Sugarland, and Katrina Elam. 


What’s the last book you read 
cover to cover? Into the Wilder- 
ness and Lake in the Clouds by 
Sara Donati. 

What’s the last newspaper or maga- 
zine you read front to back? I never 
do that. I skim through them. 

You’ve worked with some hunky 
costars. Which would you go on a 
date with if you weren’t married? 

Are you trying to get me shot? 

What was your most memorable 
moment on Rebal If you’ve seen 
the show, you know that every 
episode had a memorable mo- 
ment in it. The praying in the 
attic with Van; the time I had 
to walk Barbara Jean like a foot 
log to get over the wall to Van’s 
parents’ house; the kickboxing 
class Kyra, Barbara Jean, Chey- 
enne, and I took; Barbara Jean’s 
new trainer; Brock and Barbara 
Jean’s wedding. See? I could go 
on and on. 


What’s Oklahoma’s greatest as- 
set? The people. 


Where do you keep your awards? 

At my house and my office. 


Are you a CD person, an iPod per- 
son, or both? I have an iPod, but 
I’m a CD person. 


What’s the last TV show you 
watched start to finish? I honestly 
can’t remember doing 
that lately. 


^Work hard 
and surround 
yourself with 
great people who 
can teach you 
and guide you.’ 

—Reba McEntire 

What’s your favorite duet? Any- 
thing from Dolly Parton and 
Porter Wagoner, Tammy Wynette 
and George Jones, or Merle Hag- 
gard and Bonnie Owens. 

Which duet on your new CD is your 
favorite? I had a blast working 
with everyone on the project. 
We were in the studio at the same 
time with all the musicians. The 
only one we didn’t get to record 
together with was Gary LeVox. 
He was sick during the session. 

What do you believe with your 
whole heart? That I’m going to 
Heaven. 

What do you refuse to believe? That 
there is no God. 

What book title would best express 
your life philosophy? Love, Live, 
Forgive, and Die Happy. 
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This native son grew up in Cieveiand, Okiahoma, 
and continues to make his home there. Whiie working 
at Garth Brooks’ Owasso ranch, he piayed a few tunes 
for the country music superstar, who then took a 
speciai interest in the thirty-three-year-oid musician 
and encouraged him to caii his manager. 

After cutting a deai with Brooks’ Nashviiie-based 
management company in 2005, our mystery man 
and his band, the Wiid Frontier, opened for Brooks 
& Dunn, Keith Urban, and Martina McBride. 

The band reieased its first aibum. Promises, on 
TM Records in 2006, their sophomore reiease drops 
this faii, and they wiii perform at Cain’s Baiiroom in 
Tuisa on October 5. Can you name this Okiahoman? 
Check our website or the next issue for the answer. 
Last issue’s Name This Okie quiz was Dana Tiger. 

— Rhiannon Mako 
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Okies 


Now Hear This 

These four Oklahomans are ready to rock and roll 



Mary Fallin, U.S. 

Representative for the 
Fifth District: “Capi- 
tol Hill can get pretty 
stressful, so I like relaxing 
to Luther Vandross, Mi- 
chael Bolton, and some 
other soft rock. I also like 
Christian music from 
artists like Dennis Jerni- 
gan, Michael W. Smith, 
and Point of Grace.” 


Byron Shen, artist: “I 
have been listening to 
Nickel Creek, particu- 
larly their latest album. 
Why Should the Fire Die? 
Also, I have enjoyed lis- 
tening to Calexico. I saw 
them with Iron & Wine 
at Cain s a couple of years 
ago. Calexico’s drummer, 
John Convertino, is the 
brother of a good friend.” 


Jeanne Tripplehorn, 

actress: “I’m still listening 
to summer favorites: new 
Beck, Beastie Boys, and 
White Stripes along with 
sounds from summers 
past like Herb Alpert 
and the Tijuana Brass’ 
Whipped Cream and 
Other Delights along with 
Henry Mancini’s Two for 
the Road soundtrack.” 



imagination^®''^ 

fnctering healthv cnang« 

rganized lite.amazon.com. 


Tim Tharp, writer: 
“On heavy rotation in 
my car stereo: Ranger 
Motelhy my buddies 
the Red Dirt Rang- 
ers; indie band Clem 
Snide’s Ghost of Fash- 
ion', Peacetime by my 
favorite female vocalist, 
Eddi Reader; and more 
Okie music, the latest 
by the Flaming Lips.” 


insight 

AND 

imagination 


f. STmN 


Celebrate Norman’s Salute To Our 
State’s 100th Oirthday At The... 



F o y L I E s 

larry Gatlin 

Come Together On Sept. 2, 2007 
at Lloyd Noble Center 
in Norman. Oklahoma 


For tickets and information on aii the ‘07 
Norman, OK Centenniai Events caii 
800-767-7260 or visit us online 
at www.visitnorman.com 
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People Are Doing 


Western History 
Collection 

A Kremlin woman corrals a posse of 
talent for a Centennial project in song. 



ISTORY IS TIMELESS and 
music a universal language. 
Oklahoma. . . Where the West 
Remains: A Centennial Journey 
in Story & Song is a tribute to 
the state that uses original music, narration, 
and classic songs like “The Everlasting Hills of 
Oklahoma” to bring our state’s past to life in a 
timeless tribute. 

The pet project of Edna Mae Holden — wife 
of Kremlin artist Harold “H” Holden — started 
three years ago, following her involvement in 
Enid’s 1993 Cherokee Strip Centennial and the 
release of her album of western-themed music in 
1994. She has coordinated the new project with 
typical fervor, writing songs and helping with 
nearly every aspect of its production. 


Holden first enlisted the advice of Douglas 
Newell, music director of the Enid Symphony 
Orchestra, then sought the services of longtime 
friends Rich O’Brien and R.W. Hampton. “It’s 
become more than I could have expected because of 
the talent of everyone involved,” says Holden. 

O’Brien’s thirty-plus years in the music industry 
and experience working on original music for films 
such as The Horse Whisperer made him the perfect 
fit as the project’s musical producer. 

Hampton — a poet and musician with cowboy 
roots — wrote lyrics and music for the symphony. 
He is also the frontman, singing and narrating 
the history of Oklahoma while backed by Enid’s 
Symphony Orchestra and the Chisholm Trail String 
Band led by O’Brien. A CD of the symphony will 
be released on September 1 . — ^Vallery Brown 



Road Show 

EDNA MAE HOLDEN’S 
OKLAHOMA...WHERETHE 
WEST REMAINSmil BE 
PERFORMED AT TWO VENUES 
THIS FALL. 

OKLAHOMA. . . WHERE THE WEST 
remains\n\W be performed as a 
part of Enid’s Centennial celebration 
at the Chisholm Trail Expo Center 
on September 1 5 (580/233-6300 
or chisholmtrailexpo.com) and 
on November 1 8 at the National 
Cowboy & Western Heritage 
Museum in Oklahoma City. 
wherethewestremains.com. 


We’ve Got Game! 



Order online at oklahomatoday.com, or by calling (800) 777-1793. 
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SULTAN OF SWAT •< ' 

From the grassy baseball fields of His * ;• 
hometo^ of Perry, Oklahoma, to the fast-\ 
paced newsroom of The Oklahoman, Ed ' / * 
Kelley ha^ been a lifelohg^team player. 
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By Ed Kelley 


Baseball, A Metaphor 

The editor of The Oklahoman reflects on an Oklahoma boyhood when friends, a 
game, and mother at home meant all was right with the world. 



ASEBALL STIRRED US out of 
bed on warm summer mornings. 
Baseball spurred us, on bikes 
and on foot, to a badly worn 
playground that served as our 
sanctuary. Baseball grabbed white kids and 
black kids and brown kids with equal fervor, 
putting us together more naturally than any 
court order ever could. Baseball loaned us 
its rules to provide order on the field and a 
cadence off it. Baseball sparked hundreds of 
hours of amusement, through trading cards 
reeking of bubble gum to a Game of the Week 
(always the Yankees) on a black-and-white TV 
to the Cardinals on transistor AM radios to 
the baseball magazines that we bought with 
lawn mowing money at the three drugstores 
that dotted our town square. 

Baseball chose us. Of this we were abso- 
lutely certain. 

The 1 960s — the real 1 960s, with long hair 
and drugs and a military draft that meant Viet- 
nam — eventually sashayed into my hometown 
in north-central Oklahoma. Until it did, some 
of the boys born halfway into the baby boom 
generation — the early- to mid-1950s — ^were 


lucky enough to live a collective life, a boys 
life, that, turns out, was nothing short of a 
gift from family and community. 

Baseball was the metaphor. We played on 
real teams, with real uniforms and spiked 
shoes (shudder the thought today!), in the 
evenings and on weekends, coached by young 
dads and old-timers who couldn’t shake the 
pull of the game. But the summer mornings 
were reserved for the pickup games at our 
playground. By 8 a.m., the phone tree was 
in full bloom in search of future Yankees and 
Cardinals, and within an hour, we assembled 
to choose up sides. There were no uniforms 
or parents or umpires. There were arguments 
and occasional fistfights. Mostly there was 
unabashed fun — in some ways, more fun 
than the real games, because it was just us, 
lost for hours in a boys’ world. 

B y midday, with the Oklahoma 

sun in full broil, we quit and headed 
home for lunch provided by mothers. 
Rare was the household where Mom worked 
anywhere but the home. Then out the door 


again, this time to the community swimming 
pool, where we swam and jumped off a high 
dive and ogled the shapely teenage lifeguards. 
On the rare afternoons it rained, we headed 
downtown, in search of baseball cards and 
magazines and ice cream at a drugstore with 
a real fountain. Summer nights were filled 
with backyard games of water balloon fights 
and Kick the Can. 

No one, least of all our mothers, worried 
about where we were (shudder the thought 
today!). Everyone — merchants and old 
folks in particular — knew who we were or 


at least knew our parents. We understood 
our boundaries. Screwing up would mean a 
call from a concerned citizen to Mom, who 
would be waiting when we came home. The 
sources who ratted us out were never revealed. 
It wasn’t our place to ask. 

In our universe, rarely did the problems 
of the real world intrude. Nearly everyone 
belonged to a nuclear family. Money — ^who 
had it, who didn’t — ^wasn’t an issue. My friends 
lived in the same kind of house, had a dad 
who worked a real job, bought clothes and 
shoes from the same places, rode in the same 
kind of family car. 

People seemed to be descendants of the 
land run pioneers or folks who later moved 
to town and stayed. Some of my teachers 
were my dad’s teachers, a generation earlier. 
The same third-grade teacher, a lean, feisty 
woman with gray hair tucked in a bun, threw 
the same blackboard erasers at us (shudder the 
thought today!), as she did at my dad and his 
pals in the 1930s. 

As we got older, we supplemented lawn 
mowing money with other jobs, like delivering 


papers, painting houses, farm work, and on rare 
occasions, shoveling snow. The ’60s and early 
’70s eventually caught up with us. Playground 
baseball and swimming and bike riding gave 
way to teenage antics and angst. 

Years later, a lovely little film. The Sandlot, 
told the tale of young boys from the 1960s 
whose lives in a small town revolved around 
baseball and the friendships that ensued. I’ve 
watched all or part of it a half-dozen times. It’s 
fiction, but it’s not. It’s real and it happened 
and it really happened in my hometown in 
Perry, Oklahoma. 



‘By 8 a.m., the phone tree was in 
full bloom, and within an hour, we 
assembled to choose up sides.’ 
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Reflections 



Okies 


By Robert Henry 


The Sage of 

Tishomingo 


Alfalfa Bill Murray, governor from 1931 
to 1935, is widely regarded as our most 
colorful, controversial, and memorable 
holder of the state’s highest office. Here, 
one writer examines his telling legacy. 



First speaker of the Oklahoma House 
of Representatives, ninth governor, 
and two-time congressman in the U.S. 
House of Representatives, William H. 
‘Alfalfa Bill’ Murray had a long and 
successful political career. During one 
of his most famous incidents, the Red 
River Bridge War in 1 931 , he was asked 
if he had backed down because of 
federal pressure, to which he replied in 
his curmudgeonly way, ‘I said “hell no” 
yesterday, say “hell no” today, and will 
say “hell no” tomorrow. The free bridge 
is open now. If folks are fools enough 
to want to pay 75 cents to cross the toll 
bridge, let ’em.’ 
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M y compliments to 

the court. Tell them to go 
to hell.” 

Thus William Henry 
David “Alfalfa Bill” Murray, 
president of Oklahoma’s recently convened 
Constitutional Convention (“Con-Con”) 
addressed the territorial Supreme Court’s 
injunction instructing him to stop the 1907 
convention’s work. This was characteristic 
speech for the self-appointed “Sage of 
Tishomingo,” the most cocksure politician 
Oklahoma has ever produced and a man 
whose stamp — both good and ill — is forever 
emblazoned on the Sooner political psyche. 

A leader of the Sequoyah Convention of 
1905 that set the stage for the Con-Con, 
Murray’s machinations in the earlier con- 
vention led to his overwhelming selection as 
president of the second. 

His unparalleled career included, after the 
Con-Con presidency (where he named two 
counties after himself, Murray and Alfalfa), 
serving as the first speaker of Oklahoma’s 
House of Representatives (where he passed 
a law requiring hotel sheets be 9 1/2 feet 
long); spending two terms as a United States 
congressman (where he secured funding for 
the William H. Murray Agricultural and 
Mechanical College in Tishomingo); leading 
a failed agricultural colony to Bolivia; and, in 
an amazing comeback, serving as Oklahoma’s 
Depression-era governor, where he called out 


the National Guard twenty-seven times and 
declared martial law thirty-four times. (He also 
ran for president in 1932 on the simple but 
alliterative platform of “Bread, Butter, Bacon, 
and Beans” but was buried by FDR.). 

Born inToadsuck (now Collinsville), Texas, 
in 1869, Murray’s rise to the power that 
would allow his policies and patronage was 
clever and steady. Basically motherless — she 
died when he was two — he left home at age 
twelve, working odd jobs on farms but always 
finding time for schoolwork. 

After attending College Hill Institute in 
Springtown, Texas, he became interested in 
the law, studied it, and passed the Texas bar. 
But the key to his success was moving to 
Tishomingo, Indian Territory, in 1898. Years 
later, when asked the secret of his political 
success, he responded, “Never say anything 
good about the state of Texas.” 

His nickname, “Alfalfa Bill,” was the result 



Debo on Murray 

HISTORIAN ANGIE DEBO’S SUMMARY OF ALFALFA 
BILL MURRAY— THE REMARKABLE BUT FLAWED 
FOUNDER OF OUR STATE— IS STILL THE BEST 

“He practiced every kind of political trick, but he was 
financially incorruptible.. ..He judged men according to 
whether they opposed or supported him; some of his 
brightest heroes are men he should not have trusted.... 
His ideas on agriculture — ^which he also knows — are 
statesmanlike and practical. But in all things beyond the 
limits of his hard-won experience, his misconceptions 
are startling. One who understands his mind and 
character can interpret Oklahoma politics.” 

—from Oklahoma: Footloose and Fancy-Free 
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Personality 




Okies 



of his agricultural exhortations urging farmers 
to plant the legume, a nickname first given to 
him in 1 902 while he stumped for gubernato- 
rial candidate Palmer Moseley. His enemies 
preferred “Cocklebur Bill,” but surprisingly, 
the name never stuck. 

Murrays contributions to his adopted state 
have a mixed legacy. To be sure, his 
early advocacy for Sooner statehood 
probably made it happen sooner 
than it would have otherwise. The 
constitution — he often called it “my 
constitution” — ^was a charter of inflex- 
ible populist principles, as was his 
early legislative program. As H.L. 
Mencken said and Murray believed, 
“The cure for the evils of democracy is more 
democracy,” and indeed, Oklahomans voted 
for more state officers than any other state, 
creating the famous “bedsheet ballot.” 

A graduated income tax, employment 
regulations and offices, and even a state bank 
deposit insurance fund (years before the feds 
thought of it) are part of the plus-side legacy. 
A constitution of such length that it has 
required constant amendment, a patronage 
system that awarded loyalty but not merit, 
and racism that required years to overcome 
represent some of the minuses. 

His most famous military exploit was the 
“Bridge War” with Texas in 1 93 1 . When Texas 
supported the efforts of bridge owners to keep 
passage of the Red River on their toll bridge, 
Murray dispatched the National Guard and 
appeared himself, armed with an old-fashioned 


Power of the People 

VALUING THE AUTHORITY OF HIS EXECUTIVE OFFICE, ALFALFA BILL MURRAY COMBINED FAITH IN THE EARTH 
WITH FAITH FOR THE COMMON MAN FOR A MEMORABLE, IF CONTROVERSIAL, CAREER. 


Draft Murray lor Govarnor is the 
Wiao Ck>urse for Oklahoma 
Demoqrats 


The Carl Albert Center at the University 
of Oklahoma houses a large collection of 
Murray’s papers and memorabilia. Candy 
bar wrappers, presidential campaign 
buttons and letterhead, and various 
writings comprise part of the collection. 


Ft P . jR. 

Sac. 

TELE1*i40Nfi 
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I4C0H-IEAMS* 


In one of the finest historical books written on 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma: Footloose and Fancy-Free, 

Dr. Angie Debo explains the cause of Oklahoma’s 
tumultuous politics: “A people agrarian in outlook 
and Jacksonian in politics had to cope with industrial 
problems developing with a speed never before 
attained in American history.” 

She later quotes fellow writer George Milburn: 
“Oklahoma is to sociology as Australia is to zoology.” 
Both Debo and Milburn implicitly refer to Oklahoma’s 
most dominant early political figure, William Henry 
“Alfalfa Bill” Murray, a remarkable man who would fill 
more important political positions than any Sooner of 
his day, perhaps any day to come. 

Murray certainly was “agrarian in outlook.” 
Believing that civilization begins and ends with the 
plow, he later confounded opponents by allowing 
out-of-work men to plant potatoes at the Governor’s 
Mansion, underscoring how hard times were in 
the 1930s. Although Murray did help Oklahoma 
agriculture, he never understood the importance of 


other businesses in the increasingly industrial order. 

And Murray was indeed “Jacksonian in politics.” 

He was an ardent practitioner of the spoils system 
popularized by Old Hickory himself. One of Murray’s 
appointees once visited him to thank him for his 
patronage, saying, “Governor, I’ll always be with you 
when you’re right.” Murray reportedly said, “Sonny, I 
don’t need you when I’m right.” 

Despite picturing himself as a protector of the 
little guy, Murray thwarted many of the New Deal’s 
programs that would have helped the poor, simply 
because these programs interfered with the patronage 
he found so useful to his political career. 

Although considerable accomplishments in some 
areas (notably advancing Oklahoma’s statehood, 
promoting tax reform policies, and instituting creative 
relief measures for Oklahoma’s struggling poor), his 
personality reflected the failures of Southern political 
culture and self-destructive hubris. As Murray himself 
described his term as governor, the last of his political 
offices, it was “one damn thing after another.” 
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■ i 

On display inside the House chamber at 

the Oklahoma State Capitol, this painting . 

by artist Kathryn Walker Richardson ^ 

depicts Murray as the first Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 



horse pistol to command the “troops.” 
“Arrest any U.S. judges or marshals who 
try to interfere,” Murray told the soldiers, 
“but be easy on the Rangers. Just take their 
guns and tobacco and give them a light kick 
in the pants if you have to.” 

He prevailed, and the nationwide press 
touted “Horatio at the bridge.” 

As one historian noted, Murrayism was 
more personality than program, and Mur- 
ray reflected — or actually personified — the 
problems of Oklahoma’s early political order. 
Limited by his vision of a simple, bucolic 
Southern agrarian society coupled with his 
Jacksonian devotion to a spoils system that 
rewarded friends and punished enemies, 
Murray simply was not ready for the indus- 
trial order. 

In his declining years, he wrote and peddled 
books of such racist and anti-Semitic tripe 
that they cannot be quoted in polite and 
politically modern society. He did live to 
give the governor’s oath to his son, Johnston 
Murray, whose term of office would be less 
exciting and less significant than his father’s. 
At his death, Murray’s longtime adversary, 
the Tulsa Tribune, noted that “he was almost 
a great man.” His most noble trait was his 
scrupulous honesty; compared to his lesser 
peers of the day, he likely died a poor man 
because of it. 

m How would Murray respond to the recount- 

I ing of his record? He probably would respond 
^ j ust as he did in a speech in Tishomingo decades 
< ago: “To all my friends and the people who 
I have supported me, I say, ‘God bless you.’ To 
o my enemies — damn you all.” 
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Ideas come alive when the 
right people work together. 


At The Samuel Roberts Noble 
Foundation, discovery is fueled by 
collaboration. 


Three specialized divisions 
of scientists, researchers and 
agricultural specialists work in 
concert to move plant research from 
the laboratory to the field. 


Together, they are enhancing 
production agriculture, improving 
plant productivity and creating 
new opportunities for Oklahoma's 
agricultural producers. 


It's a process unique to the Noble 
Foundation. It's a process that is 
giving life to ideas. 


THE SAMUEL ROBERTS 


NOBLE 


www.noble.org 


WESTERN HISTORY COLLECTIONS 












46 GREATEST THINKERS IN OKLAHOMA HISTORY 

F or every iconoclast who thinks, “It’s not easy beir^ me,” these forty-six originals should provide loads of inspiration. 

One-of-a-kind visionaries who were guided by a drying desire to break new ground in a young state, these men and 
women encourage today’s nonconformists to press on, no matter the cost. On the eve of Oklahoma’s Centennial, Oklahoma 
Today presents the state’s leading innovators, Oklahomaps who were (and are) pioneering dreanjrs m their every life play. 

Written by Brooke Adcox,^Vallery Brbwh;,^^ffie Corcoran, and Louisa^McCune-Elmore 



Alexander Posey 

A man of satire, savoir-fairej and sharp attire— 
he always donned dress glc^pfand a walking 
stick— Alexander Posey provl^d poignant 
commentary during turbulen|times in Indian 
Territory. In his groundbreaking newspaper, 
the Indian Journal of Eufaula, Posey wrote 
and published the fictional Fus Fixico letters, a 
series so popular the London Times reprinted 
them in their entirety. Known for his humor and 
poetry, Posey also served on the decidedly dry 
and unhumorous Dawes Commission before 
drowning at age thirty-five, just a year after 
statehood, in the North Canadi^ River. 
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David Boren 

Here’s a winning campaign slogan: I’ve 
never lost an election. Few can boast this 
accomplishment held by David Boren, 
current University of Oklahoma president 
and former Oklahoma governor and United 
States senator. Raised with a political 
pedigree^hat many predicted was bound to 
be presidential, the Rhodes Scholar based 
his career on a personal philosophy that the 
couHl^was desperate for bipartisanship. 
Now his efforts are focused on OU and 
projects like the National Weather Oenter. 
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Angie Debo 

Her goal was simple: “To discover the truth and 
publish it,” said historian, author, and American 
Indian advocate Angie Debo. In 1 934, the 
Marshall native penned the award-winning The 
Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic, securing 
her position as a top scholar of Native American 
history. With degrees from OU and the University 
of Chicago, Debo never gained credible 
employment as a history professor because of 
her progressive views, instead working— always 
while writing freelance articles and history 
books— in rural Oklahoma schools and at the 
Oklahoma State University library. 




Edward Everett Dale 
Edward Everett Dale knew the value of a 
good education. After years of sleeping 
on hard floors and selling off valuables to 
pay for school, the Greer County cowboy 
finally received his bachelor’s degree from 
OU in 1911 . He later attend Harvard on a 
$250 scholarship, earning both his master’s 
and doctoral degrees there. Dale returned 
to Oklahoma in 1 91 9 to teach history and 
in 1 927 started the renowned Western 
History Collections, which contains books, 
manuscripts, and extensive photographic 
archives of the American West. 


o 
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CR. Anthony f 

It’s a story of a man who made rags into 
riches. In 1922, C.R. Anthony of Cushing 
opened his first Dixie Store, a chain that 
developed into three hundred Anthony’s 
^department stores and one of Oklahoma’s 
largest retailers. His business model— more 
(^iniscent of current Wal-Mart strategies 
t(pVi those of the time— provided the recipe 
success. “When making a decision 
selling price of an article, it shouM® 
ndj^ how much, but how little we 
iydlind still make a profit,” Anthony said. '■ 



Wilkinson 

From the record books: an .826 winning 
percentage, fourteen league championships, six 
bowl wins, and three national championships 
(’50, ’55, ’56). During his sixteen-year reign as the 
OU Sooner football coach, the ever-meticulous 
Bud Wilkinson was the first to perfect a precision 
Split-T formation, the no-huddle offense, and 
practice drills planned down to the minute. 
Numbers aside, Wilkinson created a program of 
integrity that left a legacy that still has Sooner fans 
proclaiming, “This is Oklahoma football.” 


Ed Malzahn 

Here’s the dirt: Ed Malzahn’s 1940s industrial 
invention brought thousands of workers 
straight out of the trenches. As creator of the 
Ditch Witch, a compact trenching machine 
designed to conquer small-to-medium-sized 
projects, Malzahn unearthed a tool that is 
hailed by Fortune magazine as one of the top 
100 American-made inventions. Malzahn’s 
family-owned business, Charles Machine 
Works, still manufactures the Ditch Witch in his 
hometown of Perry. 


George M. Sutton 

George M. Sutton was a bird watcher of the 
highest order. At age twelve, the talented 
and curious animal lover published his first 
bird drawing. In 1952, he secured a zoology 
professorship at OU, allowing him to turn 
his lifelong passion for birds from art to 
science. Eventually considered the foremost 
ornithologist of his time, Sutton’s legacy 
continues through the George Miksch Sutton 
Avian Research Center in Bartlesville and his 
1 967 landmark book, Oklahoma Birds. 
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Henry G. Bennett 

A man who didn’t see 
boundaries, OSU president 
Henry G. Bennett expanded 
Oklahoma A&M College to 
a multicampus university 
while also leading President 
Harry S. Truman’s Point 
Four outreach program 
(now USAID) to extend aid 
to underdeveloped nations. 
In Truman’s State of the 
Union address— given 
shortly after Bennett’s 
death in a 1 951 plane 
crash in Iran— the president 
described Bennett as “a 
great public servant who 
was leading this effort to 
bring opportunity and hope 
to people of half the world.” 
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Bruce Goff 
It didn’t take long for 
architect Bruce Goff to start 
creating his iconoclastic 
beauties. The child 
prodigy— who apprenticed 
at a Tulsa architecture firm 
at twelve years old— 
codesigned Tulsa’s Boston 
Avenue United Methodist 
Church, a structure known 
worldwide as an Art Deco 
landmark, in his mid- 
twenties. Architect Frank 
Lloyd Wright reportedly 
once told the young man, 

“If you want to lose Bruce 
Goff, go to school.” Goff’s 
work was marked by 
unusual floor plans and 
dramatic angles. 
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Henry Starr 
A dashing, part-Cherokee 
outlaw— and Belle Starr’s 
nephew by marriage— 
Henry Starr toted the 
classics in his saddlebag. 
His legendary persona, 
master burglar meets silver- 
tongued devil, kept him 
flush in cash and boasting a 
slew of reduced sentences 
and pardons, once by 
President Theodore 
Roosevelt. Starr also played 
the lead role in a hit movie 
about his daring robbery of 
two Stroud banks in 1915. 
Although he went out with a 
bang- shot during a 1 921 
robbery— Starr brought life 
into a life of crime. 



David Pendleton 

Oakerhater 

This Cheyenne warrior was 
known as Okuhhatuh (later 
anglicized as Oakerhater) 
until 1875, when he was 
captured by U.S. soldiers. 
After his imprisonment, he 
converted to Christianity 
and went on to become 
an Episcopalian deacon 
who took the name David 
Pendleton in honor of a 
favorite Biblical figure and a 
patron. His missionary work 
with Native Americans in 
Oklahoma earned him the 
nickname “God’s Warrior,” 
and in 1 985, he was named 
the first Native American 
Episcopalian saint. 



]ohn L. Peters 
In a 1 976 article from the 
Daily Oklahoman, the 
Oklahoma City-based 
World Neighbors’ tenets 
are lauded as, “the most 
practical and dynamic social 
theory of the twentieth 
century.” The man behind 
this life-changing credo was 
a preacher named John 
Peters, a man who didn’t 
just talk the talk. Peters’ 
approach was different than 
many humanitarian efforts 
of the day: The organization 
he founded in 1 951 still 
hinges on the premise that if 
a man is taught to fish, not 
just given a fish, he will eat 
for a lifetime. 



Jane Austin McCurtain 
Jane Austin McCurtain was 
happy to work behind the 
scenes. Born near Fort 
Towson, McCurtain was 
educated in Pennsylvania 
but returned to Oklahoma 
to teach. Well-educated at 
a time when many women 
were stifled politically 
and socially, she married 
Choctaw chief Jackson 
McCurtain in 1 865, and 
their union became a force 
for good. According to 
the Norman Transcript, 
“Just about every piece 
of legislation passed by 
the Choctaw legislature 
was influenced by Jane 
McCurtain’s thinking.” 



Chris Salmon 
She designed buildings, 
she mentored minds, and 
she built communities, 
and her life’s work is a 
testament to this. Born 
in 1 91 6 in Pennsylvania, 
Stillwater architect Chris 
Salmon and her husband, 
Cuthbert, researched and 
developed architectural 
designs and standards for 
the physically and mentally 
handicapped. Salmon, 
who in 1 982 became the 
first woman elected mayor 
of Stillwater, never attached 
herself to any movement, 
opting instead to call 
herself “a strong proponent 
of equal opportunity.” 
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] antes Kerrick Hitch 
Few men better embody 
Oklahoma’s true grit and 
pluck than James Kerrick 
Hitch. A Tennessean by 
birth but an Oklahoman 
by claim, Hitch started a 
legacy still felt today across 
the Plains. In 1 884, he 
drove a herd of longhorn 
cattle into what is now the 
Oklahoma Panhandle, 
settling near present-day 
Guymon and creating 
an extensive irrigation 
system in the region. His 
business acumen— filing 
claims and taking over 
abandoned ones— created 
one of the most successful 
agribusinesses around. 



]eane Kirkpatrick 

She was a neocon before 
there was a word for it. In 
the 1970s, disillusioned by 
the status quo, Duncan 
native Jeane Kirkpatrick 
left the Dems to become 
a Reaganite, an alliance 
that cemented her place 
in diplomatic and political 
history. Impressed by 
her keen political mind, 
Reagan appointed her 
ambassador to the U.N., 
the first woman to hold the 
office. After her death, the 
IVa// Street Journal referred 
to her as “a rare thing— a 
public intellectual and a 
public figure. She excelled 
at both.” 



Elroy Leon Rice 
Allelopathy. The word alone 
twists the tongue and 
boggles the mind. It didn’t 
even exist as it is used now 
until 1937, and the science 
of the unfamiliar word was 
nonexistent until the early 
1 960s, when Elroy Leon 
Rice, born outside Edmond 
in 1917, stepped into the 
field. The OU professor’s 
research established that 
plants interrelate chemically 
with one another in ways 
that negatively affect 
their growth. Rice’s 
research fertilized current 
advancements in natural 
herbicides and growth 
inhibitors in plants. 


Jimmy Webb 
“Wichita Lineman”? 
“Galveston”? Who hasn’t 
cried to a Jimmy Webb 
song? Sure, the Laverne 
native’s sad, soulful tunes 
defined a generation, but 
it’s not every artist whose 
compositions from decades 
past still show up on 
karaoke night. Once known 
as a guy who wrote great 
songs for other people, 
in recent years, Webb’s 
live performances have 
made critics and audiences 
swoon. The new Centennial 
anthem, “Oklahoma 
Rising”? Icing on the cake 
of a brilliant songwriting 
career. 




Clara Luper 

Clara Luper has never been the shy and retiring type, 
preferring to shine the light of justice directly into the 
public eye. Luper put everything on the line for what she 
believed in. Whether organizing the famous Oklahoma 
City Katz Drug sit-ins, staging plays and demonstrations, 
or writing letters, her peaceful protests began to slowly 
break down the barriers between segregated black 
and white worlds. As the Oklahoma City sponsor of the 
NAACP’s Youth Council, Luper led many young people 
into a battle for freedom and equality. 
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I Wiley Post " 

You really can t make this stuff up: A one- 
eyed ex-con becomes not only the first^ 
' man to fly solo around the world but also 
an American hero, the subject of ticker- 
Vjfi tape parades the likes of which America 
J and New York City has never seen. Wiley 
aeronautical innovator and an 
original thinker of the , highest order, set 
f the pace for future astronauts and a little 
organization founded twenty-three years 
after his death, NASA. 
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Wilma Mankiller 

She often is introduced with a hearty laugh, her 
last name providing great fodder for her legions 
of admirers, but Wilma Mankiller is no standup 
comedian/feminist out to get men. Yes, she’s 
a feminist of the highest rank (Gloria Steinem 
is her best friend, after all) with a great sense 
of humor, but really, she’s an advocate for the 
world’s people, inspiring us to lead integrated, 
holistic lives through her lectures and writings. 
Best known as the first female principal chief of 
the Cherokee Nation, the Stilwell resident won 
the Presidential Medal of Freedom in 1 998 and 
has since added several writing credits to her 
name, including Every Day Is a Good Day. 



Kate Barnard 

Not just anyone could devise a social welfare 
system, fashion compulsory education laws, 
and reform a penal system. It was no sweat for 
Kate Barnard, who couldn’t even legally vote. 
During two terms as Commissioner of Charities 
and Corrections— she was the first elected 
woman office-holder in the country— Barnard 
became known as a fiery speechmaker, savvy 
politician, and media favorite. Described in a 
191 1 newspaper headline as “one of the best- 
known women in the land,” she often found 
herself on the wrong side of the boy’s club. 

Still, no one could tamper with this woman, far 
ahead of her time. 



Wayne Coyne 

That hair, that smile, those suits! Wayne 
Coyne’s mere appearance is a reflection of 
his once-in-a-billion status as a rock-and-roll 
icon gracefully evolving into statesman for 
the alt-rock genre. Multiple Grammy winner, 
songwriter, film director, and entertainer 
extraordinaire, the Flaming Lips founder and 
frontman has made Oklahoma City, where he 
lives with wife Michelle, the coolest place on 
earth. Add to Coyne’s international celebrity 
status his consistently fresh attitude and 
observations about life’s great parade and 
you have an original Oklahoman on par with 
another dubya. Will Rogers. 



]ohn Hope Franklin 
History is alive in John Hope 
Franklin. One of the world’s 
premier chroniclers of the 
past, the Rentiesville-born 
scholar has accumulated 
every accolade imaginable, 
from the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom to the 
Kluge Prize. In 1947, he 
published From Slavery 
to Freedom: A History of 
African Americans, one of 
the most revered works in 
a lifelong academic study 
of civil rights and racism. 
More than a dozen books 
and thousands of lectures 
later, John Hope Franklin 
has made black history in 
its telling. 



Thomas P. Stafford 

It takes a special mind 
to blend the rigors of a 
military career with the 
innovations required not 
only to fly in space but to 
plan out space missions, 
both here and in the distant 
future. Weatherford native 
Tom Stafford has done 
just that. With a career in 
both the United States Air 
Force and NASA as pilot, 
astronaut, commander, 
committee chair, 
consultant, and all titles in 
between, the Oklahoma 
City resident also lays claim 
to the highest speed ever 
attained by man, 24,791 
miles per hour. 



Oral Roberts 

Preach on, preacher man. 
Charismatic evangelist 
Oral Roberts has healed 
thousands, had more holy 
visions than you can count, 
claims to have raised a child 
from the dead, and was 
instructed by God to create 
Oral Roberts University in 
Tulsa. A revelation from a 
900-foot-tall Jesus inspired 
Roberts to build the City of 
Faith Medical and Research 
Center in Tulsa in 1 981 . 
Although City of Faith 
closed in 1 989, Roberts’ 
personality and vision have 
brought in millions of dollars 
to his ministry, ORU, and his 
other faith-based projects. 



Marquis James 
Marquis James of Enid 
brought life into history’s 
dry and dusty confines. 

The one-time itinerant 
reporter who made an 
extra buck penning pulp 
detective stories went on 
to earn two Pulitzer Prizes 
in history for biographies of 
Sam Houston and Andrew 
Jackson. Robert V. Remini, 
a Jackson scholar, said 
of James’ style: “It is a 
pulsating, full-blooded, 
vivid, and durable account 
of a heroic life written with 
imagination, enormous 
narrative power, and 
distinctive and absorbing 
style.” 



Charles Gould 
Quite the energetic rewards. 
In an age of high gas prices, 
oil woes, and alternative 
energy, it’s difficult to fathom 
where Oklahoma would 
be without Charles Gould 
and his penchant for finding 
sweet spots for crude. 
Referred to as the “father of 
Oklahoma geology,” Gould 
was born and raised in Ohio 
and educated in Kansas. 
Following statehood, Gould 
founded the Oklahoma 
Geological Survey and 
became its first director 
in 1 908. Along the way, 
he was given credit for 
discovering many oil and 
gas fields in the state. 
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Don & Bud Mathis 
They came a long way 
from refurbishing used 
refrigerators. Don and 
Bud Mathis opened their 
Oklahoma City store, 
Mathis Brothers Furniture, 
in 1 955 just as television 
was taking hold. The 
brothers understood 
the medium’s potential 
and created a popular 
variety show. The Mathis 
Brothers’ Country Social, a 
combination of advertising 
and entertainment that 
drove thousands to their 
showroom and ultimately 
made it one of the biggest 
retail furniture operations in 
the country. 



N. Scott Momaday 
Arguably, Scott Momaday’s 
greatest moment came 
in 1969, when, as an 
unknown Kiowa writer from 
Lawton, he was awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize for his 
second novel. House Made 
of Dawn. The book was 
important not only for its 
obvious quality but also 
because it burst open a 
new genre in American 
letters, that of American 
Indian literature. Momaday 
became a darling among 
literary critics and has since 
followed up the seminal 
work with nearly a dozen 
important contributions to 
the canon. 



Savoie LottinvMIe 

He was a public intellectual 
with the credentials to back 
it up. A Rhodes Scholar 
and scholarly author— his 
book The Rhetoric of 
History is considered a 
classic— Savoie Lottinville 
left his biggest mark as the 
visionary who made OU 
Press what it is today. At 
the helm of the university 
press from 1 938 to 1 967, 
he shaped the publishing 
house’s various imprints 
and its overall creative 
direction, so much so that 
Time Magazine called him 
“the nation’s standout 
example of a successful 
regional publisher.” 



Michael Hedges 
It’s all been done before, or 
so say the cynics. Flipping 
that notion upside down 
took only one talented, 
driven, passionate, and 
studious man, an Enid 
native with a guitar, long 
hair, and a style all his 
own. Michael Hedges’ 
innovative guitar technique 
and performance style was 
so different that when his 
songs were transferred to 
sheet music, they required 
a notational approach as 
uncommon as Hedges 
himself. The 1 998 
Grammy winner proved 
that limits, and rules, are 
meant to be broken. 
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Augusta Metcalfe 
To see the world through 
Augusta Metcalfe’s eyes 
is simple: Her austere and 
contemplative lifestyle was 
reflected in her paintings 
and led to her moniker, 

“the Sagebrush Artist.” 

The solitary woman got 
her start when she won 
a 1 911 art competition at 
the Oklahoma State Fair. 
Focused on Oklahoma life 
and landscape, especially 
around the artist’s rural 
home of nearly eighty 
years near Durham, 
Metcalfe’s paintings have 
been on display from Tulsa 
to New York, Edmond to 
Kansas City. 
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Henry Iba 

The “Iron Duke of Defense” 
inspired a touch of fear 
in all he coached and 
coached against. Henry 
“Hank” Iba is a legend 
among basketball fans, an 
unrelenting Oklahoma State 
coaching mentor known for 
his methodical approaches 
and quest for perfection. 
Creator of the “swinging 
gate” defense, he won two 
consecutive NCAA titles 
and led two United States 
teams to Olympic golds. 
“Mister Iba,” who died 
in 1 993, is remembered 
annually with the Henry Iba 
Award, presented to the 
National Coach of the Year. 
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Will Rogers 

If this list were created 
numerically. Will Rogers 
would surely be at the top. 
Is there any Oklahoman 
Oklahomans love more? 
Rogers broke ground in 
just about every category. A 
superstar in all international 
media, today he would be 
a combination of Hanks, 
Limbaugh, Quindlen, and 
Streisand. Cinema, radio, 
newspaper, the stage, and 
aeronautical advancement: 
He was in it all and all at 
the top of his game and 
on his own terms. In sheer 
charisma, no American 
stacks up to the Oologah 
native, then or now. 


Roscoe Dunjee 
Black Dispatch founder 
and editor Roscoe Dunjee’s 
passionate editorials against 
discrimination and what he 
called “the bloody fangs 
of Jim Crow” made him 
a nationally recognized 
civil rights figure. Founder 
of Oklahoma’s NAACP 
chapter, the first west of the 
Mississippi, Dunjee made 
enrolling a black student at 
OU a personal mission, a 
success key to the 1 954 
desegregation order by the 
Supreme Court. Working 
behind the scenes, Dunjee’s 
hand and mind were at play 
in virtually every Oklahoma 
civil rights event of the era. 



Muriel Vinght 
Muriel Wright was in love 
with the past. Proud of her 
Oklahoma and one-quarter 
Choctaw heritage, she 
chronicled, researched, 
and dug into the state’s 
history with as much fervor 
as a treasure hunter. Her 
1 929 work with historian 
Joseph Thoburn delivered 
what is still considered 
one of the most complete 
historical accounts of the 
state, Oklahoma: A History 
of the State and Its People. 
Under her guidance as 
editor, the Chronicles of 
Oklahoma became an 
esteemed journal and 
resource. 



Woody Guthrie 
Oklahoma has always been 
fertile ground for musicians 
and songwriters, none more 
so than Woody Guthrie. 

The Okemah native, who in 
1 940 penned the unofficial 
American anthem, “This 
Land Is Your Land,” wrote 
no fewer than one thousand 
songs in his lifetime, 
many of which have been 
recorded by musicians in 
all genres and generations 
since. Even his 1 967 
death had lasting impact: 

It brought awareness to 
Huntington’s disease, 
the crippling genetic and 
neurological disorder he 
suffered from. 









Clyde Snow 

The bones tell a story. It just takes 
someone to read them. In the world of 
osteobiography, Clyde Snow is peerless 
among bone readers. Born in Texas 
and a Norman transplant, this famous^ 
forensic anthropologist has seenj^ ' 
share of life and death, so mucjh so that 
he’s perfected the science ot/rt. Snow 
has helped to build cases of human 
rights abuses by excavatiyi'g mass 
graves, worked to identify victims of the 
Oklahoma City bombing| and evaluated 
the remains of JFK. \ 





considerable inc^ime. As oil man, 
governor, and the “Uncro M^l Kina 
of the Senate,” hly^volN^ !ht^ ' ■ 
statesman par e)dpance, an o'ratof 
without peer, and the consummate 
Oklahoma politician who worked 


tirelessly on its behalf. 




Daniel] . Boorstin 

Solomon Layton 

o 

Some might call Daniel 

Image is oh-so important 

z 

Boorstin a bookie, but the 

in almost any endeavor. 

i 

man was no gambler when 

Solomon Layton knew this 


it came to penning a prolific 

and played an important 


collection of more than 

role in constructing a more 


twenty books. Sure, he 

metropolitan and refined 


hazarded quite a number 

architectural landscape 


of jobs— from attorney 

for Cklahoma. The State 


to historian— but he also 

Capitol, the Skirvin, the 


served as the Librarian of 

Governor’s Mansion: All of 


Congress for twelve years. 

these artistic and structural 


His knowledge, experience. 

feats came to replace the 


and access to the world’s 

image of post-land run 


largest library fostered a 

Cklahoma as a tent-and- 


mind few could dare to 

shovel settlement. While his 


best. Born in Atlanta but 

buildings were derivative 


raised in Tulsa, the scholar 

and revival in nature, no 


won a Pulitzer Prize for The 

one can dispute his lasting 


Americans: The Democratic 

impact and vision on the 


Experience in 1 974. 

way Cklahoma looks. 


Joseph B. Thoburn 

Fascination and dedication 
to Oklahoma history drove 
Joseph Thoburn to great 
lengths. He never reached 
the dizzying heights of 
wealth or fame, but he gave 
Oklahomans something 
they could use forever— a 
history. Thoburn penned the 
state’s first survey history 
of Oklahoma in 1 91 6 and 
wrote or cowrote many 
books, including Oklahoma: 
A History of the State and 
Its People. An Oklahoma 
Historical Society director 
from 1 903 until his death in 
1 941 , he also developed 
and protected the Spiro 
Mounds. 


Frank Abagnale 
Frank Abagnale’s crimes 
have caught up with him. 
The native New Yorker and 
Tulsa resident spun through 
his teens and twenties 
conning like a seasoned 
grifter. Nabbed by the 
French police in 1 969 and 
extradited home, he spent 
five years in prison, released 
under the condition that 
he help track similar crime. 
He now runs Frank W. 
Abagnale & Associates, a 
fraud-prevention company 
with offices in Tulsa and 
Washington D.C. Oh yeah, 
Spielberg’s Catch Me If You 
Can is based loosely on his 
exploits. 
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George Kaiser 
He didn’t sell the world, 
but it might be possible 
for him to buy it. Ranked 
number twenty-seven 
on the 2006 Forbes list, 
George Kaiser of Tulsa 
took his family’s existing 
wealth and expanded it 
with entrepreneurial gusto 
and business prowess. 
Chairman and majority 
stockholder of BOK 
Financial Corporation, 
he is the most financially 
successful Cklahoman in 
history. To boot, he’s an 
intellectual rivaling the best 
academics, a generous 
philanthropist, and a 
reasoned civic influence. 
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University of Science & Arts 

Oklahoma’s Premier Residential Public Liberal Arts College 
17th and Grand, Chickasha * 405-224-3140 • www.usao.edu 



• Oklahoma's only public college or university included in U.S.Nms & World Report's exclusive national “Great Schools at 
Great Prices" list • Oklahoma's highest ranked public college in U.S. News' America's Best Colleges Guide • Distinguished 
faculty: 93% hold the highest degree in their field, 81% with doctorates * Home of Lawson Court, the finest campus apart- 
ment community in Oklahoma • Featuring the lnterdisciplinar>' Studies Sequence, a unique and rigorous core 
curricuium nationally recognized for quality • Named to the exclusive, national 2007 list of Colleges of Distinction 
• Named to the select, national Council of Public Liberal Arts Colleges in 2006 • Named to the 

National Register of Historic Places in 2001. 
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ting that an OMahoma 
that highlights a growing nation’s 
westward expansion should host an exhibit 
from an industrial giant whose weapons are 
among the West’s most defining elements. 

In Samuel Colt: Arms, Art and Invention, 
firearms and related artwork will make their 
Oklahoma debut in mid-October at the National 
Cowboy & Western Heritage Museum. This 
marks the first time the collection has left 
the Wadsworth Atheneum Museum of Art in 
Hartford, Connecticut 
“It’s largely firearms, but there’s a sub- 
stantial amount of artwork,” says exhibit 
curator Richard Rattenbury. “It’s all rare 
and a singular example of Colt’s product 
line through the Civil War.” 


E^betrP^^pi^wf!a9llecti».. 
a selection mweapons produced by the 
company, says Betsy Kornhauser, curator 
of American painting and sculpture for 
the Wadsworth. 

Visitors will see guns, one-of-a-kind weap- 
ons, and even counterfeits Colt accumulated 
in an effort to guard his copyright. 

“Basically, this is the accumulation of the 
Colts’ lifetimes, not only in arms, but also in 
art,” Rattenbury says. —RYAN McNEiLL 

The Colt exhibit will be on display at the 
National Cowboy & Western H&i^ge Museum 
October 13 through January 6, 2008. 1700 
Northeast Sixty-third in Oklahoma City. (405) 
478-2250 or nationalcowboymuseum.org. 
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"He is all pine and I am apple orchard." —Robert Frost/'Mending Wall 



Good Fences 


What separates us can also join us, says Ami Reeves. 


I T’S A RARE thing to have no rela- 
tives in Chelsea. This curve of the 
highway along Route 66 nurtures 
the roots of generations going back 
to Indian Territory. 

Descendants of Will Rogers’ family still 
inhabit the city streets, their last names 
popping up year after year on class rosters 
and in town elections. Grandparents hunt 
for their own senior photos in the glass 
display at the high school gym, waiting 
for the first strains of “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” to signal the entrance of another 
of their progeny into the town’s social life. 
Family reigns utmost here, more so than 
any place I’ve ever lived. 

Strange, then, that during the ten years 
I’ve lived here, my nearest relatives have 
been more than two hours away across 
the state line. In the fabric of Chelsea, 
I’ve felt like a foreign thread the wrong 
color and texture to be woven into such a 
deeply layered design. But in the tradition 


of this town’s affability, I found the next 
best thing right over my fence. 

My neighbor, Jonnie Faye Morse, is my 
exact opposite. She spins amazing tales 
that enthrall people for hours, while I 
can rarely think of much to say, instead 
preferring to commit my words to paper. 
She’s a flamboyant redhead from Louisiana, 
while I’m a quiet Ozark blonde. 

We made plans to erect a privacy fence 
soon after moving in, and I went next 
door to ask Jonnie Faye if she minded. 
Like the narrator in Robert Frost’s 
“Mending Wall,” I felt the need to ask if 
I’d offend before putting up a wall. She 
didn’t have any problem with the idea, 
and we found we had more in common 
than liking fences. 

Our sons were the same age; we both 
had moved to Oklahoma from another 
state at roughly the same time; we both 
liked our privacy, yard sales, and gar- 
dening. The lines dividing our lives ran 


parallel for awhile, then closer, until they 
intersected perfectly, like the corner 
of a well-built fence. 

Our children became insepa- 
rable. Jonnie Faye and I ended 
up as coworkers and began 
spending eight hours a day 
together. I use her stove to 
cook bread. She borrows sugar 
and plastic wrap. We celebrate 
Fourths of July with root beer 
floats and front yard shows put 
on by the kids. I marvel at how 
much emptier my life would be 
without her. 

Then the unthinkable hap- 
pened last May in our quiet little 
town, when someone robbed the 
Chelsea Family Pharmacy in 
broad daylight. On my arrival 
home after work that afternoon, 
my husband relayed the initial 
rumors. I remembered that Jonnie 
Faye had told me earlier that she’d 
be stopping by to pick up prescrip- 
tions on her way home. 

I phoned next door immediately, 
worried she might have been inside. 
Jonnie Faye picked up and said she’d left 
the pharmacy right before the robbery, 
blissfully unaware of what was unfold- 
ing behind her taillights. We spoke of 
the tragedy and then fell silent across 
the phone line, as friends do when they 
already know each other’s thoughts, the 
Louisiana storyteller and the Arkansas 
writer at a loss for words. 

I finally voiced my relief at finding her 
safe, though it seemed such an inadequate 
thing to say. 

The fence between my neighbor and 
me doesn’t merely define the boundary 
of our adjoining properties; it is more a 
symbol of what unites us, what we share. 
Two sides of a fence. “There where it is we 
do not need the wall,” Frost says. 

Here in Chelsea, where I have lacked 
for family other than my husband and 
son. I’ve found a good fence has made 
more than a good neighbor. 
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WWW . Ardmore . org 

Visit our website for a full listing of Fall events! 


Ardmore Chamber of Commerce & Visitors Bureau 
410 West Main Street • (580) 223-7765 


Lake Munay Village on Scenic Hwy. 77 
Aidmoie, OK73401 


Hours: 

Tuesday ihrough Saiurday 
Opens at 5:00 p.m. 


For informahon about 

SPECIAL ACCOMMODAHONS, 

contact: 

580 - 226-4070 


DESTINATION: ARDMORE 


Antiques Etc. ..Since 1988 

ANTIQUES 

20 years of experience Etc. 


Open 7 days a week! 

; Mon - Sat ; lOam^ 5:30pm 
Sun : 1pm - 5pm 

10 E. Main, 

Ardmore OK 
■ 888^411^3490 (Toll Free) 

' 580^226^3490 




^ antqetc@sbcglobaLnet 


Located in 
a renovated 
1930's Home 


W 




C/ 




Featured in 
Southern Living 


Unique 
Home & 
Garden Gifts 
Full -service Florist 

112 Wheeler / Ardmore, OK 
(Just off Broadway behind Love's) 

(580) 223-2500 mariasgarden.net 


Plan your next visit to Ardmore. 
Call (580) 223-7765, or visit www.ardmore.org 
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Sail's ft/ t/our 

Sweef ^ooi£^ 

iny /hM^^ Sn^t/isA 
to^iey, /?/eft-i/v^-i^mtJ^-/?m/it^ 
ami casAem Antt/e&y, 
cAoisa/alo tart^^ 
AamlmaaA/a/^^ 

Seam/ Is/ t/m s^ieaa/^^ 

^leam Aa/aes/ m ce 
Ai/te^ e/ixia S/stimtiue/ 
l&/ tA^ 

to- tAi^sa/ma cof^^ 

Client Gifts? 

Bring us your list. 
We’ll do the rest. 




WOODY 


Woody Candy Company 
922 Northwest 70TH St. 
( 405 ) 842-8903 
Oklahoma City, OK 

WWW.WOODYCANDYCOMPANY.COM 


"The RiverHawk is a very aggressive, elegant, strong, dignified, 
and vibrant symbol for the university"— JVeal Weaver 


The Debate Team 

Oklahoma schools battle tough calls over Native American mascots. 


O klahomans 

KNOW HOW to 
support the home 
team. From Soon- 
ers and Pokes to 
regional college and high school teams, 
fans routinely cheer from the bleachers 
of area football fields, baseball diamonds, and 
basketball courts. But a new NCAA ruling 
has thrown a yellow flag on many Oklahoma 
mascot traditions, putting several schools 
across the state under official review. 

In August 2005 , the NCAA executive com- 
mittee ruled that universities with “hostile or 
abusive” Native American mascots, nicknames, 
or logos could not host or participate in post- 
season athletic tournaments. Southeastern 
Oklahoma State University’s Savages in 
Durant was among the first school nicknames 
the NCAA deemed in violation of the new 
guidelines, reigniting a heated debate among 
administration, alumni, and students. 

“It was the school’s nickname, and 
a lot of alumni and students were very 
protective of it,” says Dr. Jesse Snowden, 
SOSU interim presi- 
dent. “But it would 
have been bad for our 
athletic department to be unable 
to participate in conference, regional, 
and national championships.” SOSU became 
the Savage Storm in August 2006. 

Also ruled in violation for its Redmen 
mascot. Northeastern State University in 
Tahlequah appointed a forty-person task 
force to help elect the new RiverHawk name 
in December 2006. 



“The best way 
to come up with a solution 
that the majority of people are going 
to like is to include as many people as pos- 
sible,” says Neal Weaver, NSU vice president 
of university relations and chairman of the 
taskforce that included students, faculty, staff, 
alumni, athletes, and representatives from 
area tribes. “It’s a tough transition, and we 
will never do away with our history, records, 
and accomplishments as Redmen. But start- 
ing this year, we will be RiverHawks. This is 
a new opportunity for NSU to reintroduce 
ourselves to the people of Oklahoma, and 
we are excited.” 

Even though the NCAA ruling spurred 
change throughout Oklahoma, the Native 
American mascot and nickname debate is not 
new. In July 200 1 , leaders of the Inter-Tribal 
Council of the Five Civilized Tribes 
sought to do away with “the stereotypi- 
cal use” of Indian names and pictures 
in sports. 




Known tor her exq ^ 

Sandra Van Zandt ^nng^^^ 

tatniliar tall seen . ^.cr p,rt Gallery south 

other creations sold at MSB Art G 


Oklahoma City. $t ,500. 

( 405 ) 692-0087 or 

msbartgallery.com. 
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^ The University of 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
City University, and Southern 
Nazarene University all imple- 
mented non-Native American sports names 
well before the 2005 NCAA ruling. And in 
2005 , state senator Judy Eason McIntyre of 
Tulsa introduced the Oklahoma Racial Mascots 
Act, which sought to abolish the use of Savages 
and Redskins as school mascot names. The 
bill was defeated in committee. 

“The debate brings up so many deep-seated 
emotions, one way or another,” says Eason 
McIntyre. “Those who supported the bill agreed 
the names were offensive, and the opposition 
said it would cost too much money for the 
schools to change the name and lose the school 
pride they had already established.” 

The NCAA currently is being challenged 
by the University of North Dakota over the 
use of its nickname, the Fighting Sioux, 
and whether the NCAA has the author- 
ity to mandate the name changes. As the 
debate continues, the issue has proven to 
be a tough call. — Brooke Adcox 


STEVEN WALKER 





CHAPMAN BAEHLER 



Thats 

Entertainment! 


The stars are out this fall. 

By Liz Blood 


Dunn Deal 

The nations favorite country duo, Brooks 
& Dunn, will be in cahoots with Alan 
Jackson at the Ford Center on September 
9. The heartland will be happening when 
Tulsa native Ronnie Dunn and his partner 
Kix Brooks get boots scootin’ and hips 
swingin’ at 7:30 p.m. Tickets, $38.50 to 
$58.50. ticketmaster.com. 

Speaking Out 

Oklahoma women offer 
their stories, wisdom, and 
wishes in Voices from the 
Heartland. This collection 
includes fifty essays on 
topics from motherhood 
to finding balance, all 
authored by women of I 
the Sooner State like First 
Lady Kim Henry, OU women’s basketball 
coach Sherri Coale, and Oklahoma Today 
editor in chief Louisa McCune-Elmore. 
$19.95. oupress.com. 

Drama Mama 

This fall. Broken Arrow native Kristin Che- 
noweth will costar in a new comedy-drama 
on ABC, Pushing Daisies. Chenoweth’s 
character. Pie Hole waitress Olive Snook, 
is involved in a complicated love triangle 
with Ned, the show’s 
protagonist, and his 
girlfriend, whom he 
just brought back to life. 
Premieres October 3 at 
7 p.m. abc.com. 





eye-catchii 
customers, 
of Art in H 


;anized by the W 
)rd, Connecticut, 


SAMUEL 


COLT 

Arms, Art and Invention 


October 13 - January 6 , 2008 


God created men. Colonel Colt made them equal. 

Arms designed by Samuel Colt are immediately identifiable by 
their artistic design-simplicity of form, elegant line, and 
’shes meant to reflect lig;ht and attract 

Museum 

i major exhibition offers a 
complete picture of the inventor’s manufacturing triumphs, 
drawing upon Colt’s personal collection of arms that was in 
his office at his death in 1862. 

♦ Friday, October 19, 7:00 p.m. -Opening Reception and 
Presentation by Herbert G. Houze, Renowned Arms Authority and 
Author of Samuel Colt: Arms, Art and Invention 

♦ Saturday, November 10, 1:00 Propaganda in Paints: Works by 

George Catlin, Special Lecture by Elizabeth Kornhauser, Wadsworth 
Atheneum Museum of Art 


o^LiiMonfi 

nitTivt mim 


Presented by Anadarko/KerrMcGee 

Central Oklahoma's 

JONTIER 
XJNTRV 

www.o kto urism.com www.t ra ve I o k.co m 


HISTORY • ART • SHOPPING • DINING f 

1700 NE 63 rd Street NATIONAL 
Oklahoma City, OK 73111 COWBOY 
(405)478-2250 & western heritage 

www.nationalcowboymuseum.org MUSEUM. 
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Ofdahoma's Unique 
Marketplace for Arts, 
Crafts, Antiques, 
Collectibles & Gifts 

OKLAHOMA CITY 
October 26, 27, 28, 2007 
Fri. & Sat. 9am to 6pm / Sun. Ham to 5pm 
Oklahoma City Fairgrounds 

(NWlOfiiflf MayAve.) 

TULSA 

November 16, 17, 18, 2007 

Fri. & Sat. 9am to 6pm / Sun. Warn to 5pm 

Tulsa Expo Square 

(21st and South Yale] 

For more information call 

(800) 755-5488 or (405) 632-2652 

www.aaoth.com 
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"The outcome is very rewarding. Kids have gone on to do some wonderful things." — Jana Jae 





/-Ticldlei 

Ground 

The bows will be flying in Grove. 

G o AHEAD, FIDDLE around. 

At the Jana Jae Fiddle 
Camp and Music Festival 

this Labor Day weekend in 
Grove, there will be plenty 
of boot tapping, bow bending, and fiddle 
instruction for all. 

Day instruction and workshops for Jae s 
fiddle camp take place at the Grove Civic 
Center, and evening camping, public per- 
formances, and contests are held at Snider’s 


Camp following classes for registrants. 

Just in the mood for a show and comfort 
food? The public is welcome to attend Sat- 
urday night’s barbecue or Sunday night’s fish 
fry for seven dollars and free performances 
on Saturday and Sunday after the day’s 
classes. In its tenth year, the weekend events 
continue to bring musicians together for 
learning and a bit of well-deserved brass 
after a long day’s lesson. 

“There’s so much going on,” says Jae. 
“There’s so much music, and I get to share 
ideas and teach. I love to teach.” 

— Vallery Brown 

To find out more about the ]ana ]ae 
Fiddle Camp and Music Festival, call 
(918) 786-8896 or visit janajae.com or 
grandlakefestivals. com. 



She’s So Jana 

THIS FIDDLIN’ OKLAHOMA TRANSPLANT COMMANDS AN IMPRESSIVE RESUME. 


Jana Jae is the consummate musician. 
Her love for the violin led to years of 
classical study and training at such 
places as Interlochen Center for the Arts 
in Michigan and the Vienna Academy 
of Music. After years of hard work and 
training, Jae was discovered by Buck 


Owens and invited to be the first female 
member of his Buckaroos band on Hee 
Haw. She has since gone on to perform 
with legends such as the Oak Ridge Boys, 
Mel Tillis, and Ricky Skaggs. The Grove 
resident recently bought Roy Clark’s tour 
bus and continues to perform nationally. 


RT. RILEY 









See More. Do More. Live More. 

Ardmore 

Live in a place with big city amenities and small town hospitality. 
Play in Oklahoma’s largest spring-fed lake. 

Work in a vibrant and growing business center. 

Meet in Oklahoma’s newest convention facility. 


Ardmore Chamber of Commerce & Visitor’s Bureau 

410 West Main Street • (580) 223-7765 • www.ardmore.org 




FORTY-SIX FRIENDS OF 
OKLAHOMA TODAY TELL 
US WHY THEY LOVE 
THEIR HOME STATE. 

P ower to the people! We asked colleagues, 
sources, friends, neighbors, favorite 
Olympians, Miss America 1967, and one 
American Idol superstar what they love most 
about Oklahoma. No surprises: They love the 
land, but mostly, they love the people. 


Compiled by Liz Blood, Vallery Brown, Steffie Corcoran, Rhiannon Mako, Louisa 
McCune-Elmore, Megan Rossman, and Cyndy Southerland 
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1. Tom Coburn, 

United States senator, 
Muskogee 

From their common- 
sense values and strong 
work ethic to their deep 
faith in the Almighty 
and willingness to 
help out those in need, 
Oklahoma’s people 
are the reason I love 
this state. Living in the 
Sooner State, we may 
take this for granted, 
but we can be sure 
the world knows these 
qualities are found 
in abundance among 
Oklahomans. 


2. Carrie 
Underwood, 

entertainer, Nashville 
I consider myself 
extremely lucky to be 
from Oklahoma. I grew 
up outside Checotah, 
where my family had 
lived long before I came 
along. Oftentimes, 

I would find myself 
outdoors playing in 
the open spaces of my 
parents’ farm. They 
never had to worry 
about me or my safety. 
That in itself was a gift 
from God. The people 
of Oklahoma have great 
hearts and wonderful 
spirits. I always speak 
of my upbringing in 
Oklahoma proudly 
because I wouldn’t trade 
it for anything. 



3. Henry 
Bellmon, former 
Oklahoma governor, 
Billings 

As poet Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning wrote, “Let 
me count the ways”: 
citizens who respect the 
rights of others, glorious 
sunrises and sunsets, 
places to go and room 
to grow, individuals 
whose will to achieve 
runs strong and true, 
a climate that eschews 
monotony, and a blend 
of nationalities that 
values freedom. 
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‘Before coming 
to Oklahoma, we 
saw snow on the 
ground a few 
times but never 
watched it come 
down, never saw 
the leaves turn 
and fall only to 
have the barren 
trees come alive 
again in spring.’ 

— Det Merryman 



4. John Odgers, 

marketing director, 
Oklahoma Department 
of Commerce, 
Oklahoma City 
I moved away from 
Oklahoma briefly about 
seventeen years ago and 
discovered that I had to 
leave the state to truly 
understand what I left 
behind. What do I love 
about Oklahoma? Family 
friends, and colleagues; 
the fact that there are 
only two or three degrees 
of separation here, not 
six; rich blue skies that 
are enormous and vast; 
the fact that our state 
is truly “rising”; and as 
good as things are here 
now, the years ahead are 
going to be even better 
and brighter. 



5. Det 

Merryman, CFO 

of Frankoma, Sapulpa 
My wife and I have 
always lived in West 
Coast cities of more 
than a million people, 
places where the daily 
commute to work takes 
an hour and a half each 
way Before coming to 
Oklahoma, we saw snow 
on the ground a few 
times but never watched 
it come down, never saw 
the leaves turn and fall 
only to have the barren 
trees come alive again in 
spring. We hadn’t spent 
a summer evening on 
the patio overlooking the 
creek to watch fireflies. 
How sad it is that we 
spent so much time 
anywhere else. 



6. Larry 
Nichols, chairman 
and CEO of Devon 
Energy Corporation, 
Oklahoma City 
My role at Devon takes 
me to many places 
outside Oklahoma. One 
of my favorite things to 
do is represent our state 
when I’m in New York, 
Washington D.C., the 
West Coast, or wherever 
I might travel across 
the country The best 
part, however, is coming 
home to the spirit and 
sense of community that 
sets us apart from other 
places. 



7. Cliff 

Hudson, chairman 
of the board, CEO, 
and president of Sonic 
Corp., Oklahoma City 
I love the wide-open 
plains of Oklahoma, a 
wonderful metaphor for 
the open, unpretentious, 
and friendly spirit of its 
folks. 



8. Bryan Pitts, 

artistic director. Ballet 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
City 

I love Oklahoma 
because the people are 
so friendly and generous 
here. They will always 
go the extra mile to help 
anyone, and if it weren’t 
for their generosity, I 
don’t know how many 
things would ever be 
accomplished. They are 
so giving. 
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9. James 
Inhofe, United 
States senator, Tulsa 
My roots are in 
Oklahoma, as most of 
my kids and grandkids 
continue to live here. 
They serve as one of my 
strongest anchors to a 
great state. Oklahoma’s 
humble beginnings 
stress our “salt of the 
earth” heritage. We are 
rich with common sense 
and dependable people 
and an abundance of 
natural resources. We 
also have five successful 
military installations, all 
of which were expanded 
when bases around the 
country closed in recent 
BRAG rounds. 



10. Robert 
Henry, judge, 
United State Court of 
Appeals, Oklahoma City 
We are internationally 
known as friendly, we 
temper our pessimism 
with humor, and we 
inherently know and are 
beginning to act on the 
idea that you have to 
sacrifice — to invest — in 
order to help the next 
generation. Oklahoma’s 
natural beauty, from 
the dogwoods blooming 
in the northeast to 
the sunsets around 
Quartz Mountain, easily 
inspires love. I have even 
grown to like our red 
clay — except in certain 
gardening situations. 



17. Brad Henry, 

governor of Oklahoma, 
Shawnee 

There’s no question 
about it: I love 
Oklahoma because of 
the people. We are a 
young state, yet because 
of the pioneering spirit 
of our people, we have 
accomplished more 
than most other states 
in a shorter period 
of time. Search the 
world over, and you 
will never find people 
more kind, generous, 
creative, and genuine 
than Oklahomans. We 
are distinguished by our 
deep faith, a willingness 
to help our neighbors 
and those in need, and 
a friendliness that is 
welcoming to old friends 
and strangers alike. 


18. Bob 
Blackburn, 

executive director, 
Oklahoma History 
Center, Oklahoma City 
Why do I love 
Oklahoma? First, the 
comforting sense of 
place associated with 
my extended family 
and the milestones of 
my life. This is home. 
Second is the pride 
I feel in my fellow 
Oklahomans, both past 
and present. Nowhere 
else does the American 
drama include such a 
unique structure and 
colorful cast of people 
doing such amazing 
things. The more I learn 
about our people, the 
greater grows my love 
affair with Oklahoma. 
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11. Gary 
England, chief 
meteorologist at News 
9, Oklahoma City 
I feel good about 
Oklahoma as I drive 
down a dry, dusty street 
or splash through water 
from a recent rain. I feel 
good about Oklahoma 
when I talk with someone 
who has roots that go 
right back to the pioneer 
days of Indian Territory 
or the wild land runs that 
gave hope and security to 
so many. And I feel just 
as good when I talk to 
an Oklahoma newcomer 
who has fallen in love 
with the land and the 
people and now calls our 
state his home. 



12. Mike 
Larsen, artist, 
Perkins 

Two friends came into 
the studio a few weeks 
ago, people of wealth 
and influence whom 
I greatly admire. I 
noticed that the only 
jewelry the lady wore 
was a small diamond 
on her engagement 
ring from long ago. She 
wore it as she wore her 
pride — ^with dignity and 
no pretense because she 
knew who she was. That 
is Oklahoma. That is 
what I love about this 
state. 



13. Kirk 
Humphreys, 

former Oklahoma City 
mayor and chairman 
of Humphreys Real 
Estate Investments, 
Oklahoma City 
Our people are real, 
with a ready smile and a 
pioneer spirit. Our land 
is vast and diverse with 
wide-open skies and 
beautiful sunsets. Best 
of all, it’s home. 



19. Chad 
Smith, Cherokee 
Nation principal chief 
Tahlequah 
I love Oklahoma 
because it is part of the 
Cherokee Nation. 



20. Frank 
Keating, former 
Oklahoma governor 
and president and CEO 
of the American Council 
of Lfe Insurers, McLean, 
Virginia 

The lyrics in Oklahoma! 
capture the essence of the 
state. But two pieces stand 
out: “I don’t say that I’m 
better that anybody else, 
but I’ll be darned if I ain’t 
just as good.” We value 
the individual and don’t 
care who his parents were 
or where he went or didn’t 
go to school. We have no 
social classes. “We know 
we belong to the land, and 
the land we belong to is 
grand.” We love the beauty 
of our special place. We 
are transparent, humble, 
decent, and loyal. 


‘Nowhere 
else does the 
American 
drama include 
such a unique 
structure and 
coiorful cast 
of peopie 
doing such 
amazing 
things.’ 

-Bob 

Blackburn 



14. Rick 
Buchanan, chief 
deputy for Oklahoma 
County Commissioner 
Districts, Oklahoma City 
I am a first- generation 
Oklahoman, but I’ve 
traveled across the 
earth. Oklahomans 
are famous for their 
talent, work ethic, and 
compassion. There is 
no better place to raise 
a family or live than 
Oklahoma. Our people 
make us great. I really 
believe our second 
century will bring us 
even more prosperity 
and growth. 



21. Shannon 
Miller, seven-time 
Olympic medalist, 
Jacksonville, Elorida 
I can be traveling all 
over the world, but when 
people find out I’m from 
Oklahoma, the first thing 
I hear is, “They are so 
nice there!” When I was 
growing up and training 
in Oklahoma, I had so 
much support from the 
community. The thing I 
remember most is that it 
didn’t matter whether I 
won gold at the Olympics 
or completely missed the 
mark; they were always 
supportive and uplifting. 
Like we did with the 
Murrah bombing, I hope 
that I will always be a true 
Oklahoman by supporting 
and reaching out to those 
in need. 
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15. Bob Stoops, 

OU football coach, 
Norman 

My favorite thing about 
Oklahoma is the people 
who live here. They’re 
friendly and caring, 
but they’re also driven. 

A lot has been made 
of the hardships that 
Oklahomans endured 
over the years, but those 
hardships have left behind 
a resilient and strong 
population. You can 
sense the pride that exists 
among the people, and 
there is no doubt in my 
mind that the success of 
Sooner football over the 
years can be traced back 
to the great attributes of 
Oklahomans themselves. 



16. Jeff Dodd, 

artist, Enid 
I moved back to 
Oklahoma because of my 
love for the state. I am 
from western Oklahoma, 
and I love the horizons. I 
like the landscape so well 
that I have been painting 
a series of the western 
Oklahoma landscapes. 
The people here still have 
morals; they know the 
difference between right 
and wrong. There aren’t 
as many gray areas here 
as there are in other parts 
of the country. Oklahoma 
also has a friendliness 
missing in other places. I 
had to leave the state for 
a while to realize what 
I had. 



22. Greg Burns, 

artist, Oklahoma City 
It’s the people: They 
care. They care about 
each other. By and 
large, Oklahomans are 
quick to help those in 
need. We are genuinely 
open and sincere. We 
want our neighbors 
to succeed, to prosper, 
to show kindness, just 
to be regular people. 

We are not better than 
anyone else. We’re all in 
this together. A tornado 
could devastate an 
adjoining community, 
and we, as concerned 
citizens, would rush to 
its aid. But more than 
that, I think we do 
love our neighbors as 
ourselves. 


23. Linda 
Cavanaugh, 

TV news anchor, 
Oklahoma City 
Sometimes fate plops 
us down in a place, and 
we call it luck. After 
being born and raised 
in Oklahoma, I call it a 
blessing. When I think of 
Oklahoma, I think of the 
red dirt that stains our 
shirts and souls. I think 
of people with big-city 
sophistication who treat 
you like small-town 
neighbors. I think of the 
lightning storms that 
send luminous spears 
cutting through the 
darkness and sunsets 
that remind us there is 
a bigger hand at work 
than our own. In the end, 
I love Oklahoma simply 
because it’s home. 


24. Bill 
Anoatubby, 

governor of the 
Chickasaw Nation, Ada 
We still believe an 
individual can achieve 
greatness and that 
greatness is measured 
by our positive impact 
on others. 


25. Nadia 
Comaneci, 

time Olympic gold 
medalist, Norman 
What I love best 
about Oklahoma 
are... Oklahomans. 

They are genuine, 
modest, truly sincere, 
and always willing to 
lend a helping hand. I 
am from Romania, but 
since I moved here in 
1991 to be with Bart, I 
have always felt at home 
in Oklahoma.” 


26. Bart 
Conner, two-time 
Olympic gold medalist, 
Norman 

When Oklahomans say, 
“Give me a call if I can 
help you,” they actually 
mean it! I grew up in 
Chicago, but ever since 
Pauls Valley adopted me 
in the late 1970s, I have 
always felt like a native. 
We travel all over the 
world, and I am proud 
to tell people that we 
live in Oklahoma. 


27. Jane Jayroe, 

Miss America 1967, 
Oklahoma City 
There is such variety 
in our homeland, from 
fields of waving golden 
wheat to forest-green 
trees next to a roaring 
stream. Oklahoma is so 
rich with natural color 
and wild critters. I love 
the people of Oklahoma. 
They are open and honest 
like the land, which gives 
their friendliness an 
added depth. They aren’t 
playing a public relations 
game; they are willing to 
be a friend. They are solid 
citizens of good character 
who believe in hard 
work, close community, 
America the beautiful, 
family love, and ruthless 
faith. They are my heroes. 
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28. Ed Kelley, 

editor, The Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma City 
It’s the extreme, really. 

Of the same spring day 
when tornadoes roar in 
Green Country and snow 
flies in the Panhandle. 

Of geography that blesses 
us with a rain forest 
and a desert mesa. Of 
a southeast true to its 
nickname (Little Dixie) 
and a north more akin 
to flinty Midwest. Of 
a past roomy enough 
for socialists and the 
Temperance Union, the 
Klan, and Woody Guthrie. 
The extremes define us 
and make us feel normal. 
Without the extremes, this 
wouldn’t be Oklahoma. 



29. Wilma 
Mankiller, writer 
and former Cherokee 
principal chief Stilwell 
I can’t think of anything 
I would rather do on a 
hot summer day than 
enjoy a fresh, tree-ripened 
Porter peach or a handful 
of huckleberries. I also 
love the diverse tribal 
cultures in Oklahoma 
that continue to conduct 
ceremonies they have 
passed from generation 
to generation since the 
beginning of time. And 
I love the fact that so 
many Oklahomans are 
prayerful, spiritual people 
whose faith, optimism, 
and hope have made this 
such a great place to live. 



gfHE^BEND 



36. Lou Kerr, 

Oklahoma Centennial 
Commission chair, 
Oklahoma City 
How could anyone not 
love Oklahoma, with its 
green grass, tall trees, 
beautiful flowers, and 
an abundance of good 
water? With a state filled 
with marvelous people 
who still care about each 
other, we are a state where 
families share time with 
their children and friends. 
It is a state that recognizes 
that mankind’s increasing 
power to change things 
carries with it an 
obligation to understand 
how our government, 
environment, educational 
systems, and our lives 
work. 


37. John B. 
Herrington, 

former NASA astronaut 
and vice president of 
Rocketplane-Kistler, 
Inc., Guthrie 
For me, it is living in 
an uncongested place, 
on a peaceful plot of 
land, with whippoorwills 
calling out in the night 
and coyotes breaking 
into song. I have lived in 
some pretty remarkable 
places, but what I find 
most comforting about 
being in Oklahoma is 
that it brings a sense of 
peace and serenity far 
from the hustle and bustle 
of the rest of the world. 
The people are warm 
and friendly, the sunsets 
remarkable, and the 
diversity of the landscape 
far from flat. 
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38. Julia Kirt, 

executive director, 
Oklahoma Visual Arts 
Coalition, Oklahoma 
City 

Among other things, 
in no particular order: 
Fabulous, gracious friends. 
Red Cup in Oklahoma 
City’s veggie Frito chili 
pie. Big sunsets. Thrift 
stores — ^the selection is 
unmatched nationally 
Easy navigation. Untitled 
ArtSpace & lAO Gallery 
in Oklahoma City. 
Downtown Cordell. 

Quayle United Methodist 
Church. Architectural 
Antiques in Oklahoma 
City. Dwelling Spaces in 
Tulsa. Danny’s Auction 
in Oklahoma City. The 
Little Red Schoolhouse at 
Podunk Comer, outside 
Arnett. 



39. Gerald 
Adams, chief of 
staff for Governor Brad 
Henry, Shawnee 
Oklahomans are a 
diverse, rascally lot, 
sometimes brilliant and 
sometimes ridiculous, 
but almost always, 
beneath their pretenses, 
loyal, humble, decent, 
and fair. The land 
is equally diverse 
and captivating; the 
unheralded Panhandle 
night sky is maybe 
the most beautiful in 
the country And the 
pulse of the state is at 
once unperturbed and 
feverish. What a great 
place to call home. 



40. Sundra 
Flansburg, Work 
of Women coordinator 
for World Neighbors, 
Oklahoma City 
It’s hard for me to 
think about Oklahoma 
without feeling the 
connection to the 
land — that’s a big 
positive. I love the 
green, thick skies of 
spring and the orange 
and pink sunsets of 
summer. Others are 
things I’ve come to 
appreciate: being able to 
afford a historic home, 
the racial and cultural 
diversity of Oklahoma 
City’s downtown area, 
the sense that things are 
happening here, and 
that my contribution is 
important. 



41. Jeanne 
Hoffman 
Smith, social 
worker, Oklahoma City 
I love the effect of 
Oklahoma on my 
senses when I return 
from travels: hearing 
the sound of the wind, 
feeling the sweep of 
the open spaces, seeing 
the rich, red color of 
the earth, smelling 
alfalfa and hay, tasting 
the sweet warmth of 
welcomes, and touching 
down at home, with its 
big Oklahoma heart. 
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30. David 
Boren, University 
of Oklahoma president, 
Norman 

Nowhere is the American 
spirit more alive 
and well than it is in 
Oklahoma. Individualism 
and commitment to 
community have come 
together to shape our 
state, and Oklahomans 
have been defined as both 
rugged individualists 
and as neighbors who 
help care for each other. 
As Oklahoma celebrates 
its Centennial year, it 
has kept alive those 
values that define us as 
Americans. 



42. Drew 
Edmondson, 

attorney general for 
the State of Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma City 
I love Oklahomans, 
and there are more 
of them in Oklahoma 
than anywhere else. 
Oklahomans are caring 
characters; they are 
individuals who wear 
boots and tennis shoes 
and say hi on the street 
to a complete stranger. 
When someone is hurt, 
they will put jars on the 
countertops and try to 
help. They will attend 
rodeo and opera in the 
same week. There are 
no better people in the 
world, and I am grateful 
I live here with them. 



31. Cindy 
Chupack, writer 
and executive producer 
o/Sex and the City, Los 
Angeles 

Some of my best friends 
to this day are the friends 
I made at Edison junior 
high and high school 
in Tulsa. Most of us no 
longer live there — ^we’re 
scattered all over the 
globe — ^but I will always 
be grateful that I grew up 
in Tulsa because of the 
amazing, funny, smart, 
kind, soulful friends I 
made. I also love that in 
Oklahoma, when you ask 
for “butter on the side,” 
they assume you want 
butter on your food and 
extra butter on the side. 



32. Russ 
Florence, senior 
vice president, Schnake 
Turnbo and Frank, 
Tulsa 

Oklahomans have this 
strong work ethic, almost 
a roll-up-your-sleeves 
mindset. And they 
combine that with an 
underlying goodness — a 
way of treating people 
kindly and caring for 
them, like family. I think 
of my grandparents, all of 
whom were here during 
the Great Depression 
and the Dust Bowl. They 
never lost their humanity 
and goodness. Bootstrap 
tenacity wrapped in a 
gentle kindness — that’s 
uniquely Oklahoma. 



33. Karen 
Keith, director 
of partnership 
development, Tulsa 
CVB, Tulsa 
Oklahomans will open 
their doors and welcome 
you to be part of their 
community. We hold 
some of the best festivals 
organized by groups that 
celebrate and remember 
their heritage. We’ll find 
an excuse to celebrate 
almost anything, from 
okra and strawbenies to 
calf fries, watermelons, 
cow chips, magnolias, 
lavender, roosters, bricks, 
kites, azaleas and — not to 
be left out — rattlesnakes. 
We know how to have a 
good time! 



34. Judith Tate 
O'Brien, poet, 
Oklahoma City 
I can’t say I like the wind 
and the hot sun, but I like 
the fact that Oklahoma 
has these renewable 
energies. I like the 
history and its remnants 
in can-do ventures like 
building an outer space 
center in unlikely Bums 
Flat. I like the fact that 
Oklahoma has a unique 
signature that resists labels 
like “southern state,” 
“western state,” even 
“Great Plains”; Oklahoma 
seems to float in its own 
unplaced space. And I like 
it because it’s home, and 
home’s name comes from 
the Choctaws. And so do I. 



35. George 
Watts, Guthrie 
Centennial director, 
Guthrie 

I see the culture of 
Oklahoma as a merger 
of the Old South and the 
Old West. Oklahoma offers 
an ideal combination 
of patriotism, friendly 
people, good manners, 
Americana, and simple 
but positive values. 
Oklahoma has a 
fascinating history, 
where statehood brought 
together multiple cultures 
and societies then in place 
in Oklahoma and Indian 
tenitories. Oklahoma 
offers opportunities for all 
people. 


‘I love that 
in Oklahoma, 
when you ask 
for “butter on 



the side,” they 
assume you want 
butter on your 
food and extra 
butter on the 
side.’ 

—Cindy Chupack 


43. Brian 
Hearn, Oklahoma 
City Museum of 
Art film curator, 
Oklahoma City 
I love Oklahoma because 
of my family roots here. 
My dear granny is a 
centennial baby, so we’re 
really celebrating this year. 
I love Oklahoma because 
of the open skies and wide 
horizons. Seeing that on 
a daily basis always gives 
me a sense of creative 
possibilities. We are 
blessed with the space to 
breathe and dream and 
do. Oklahoma is still a 
place where you can get 
in on the ground floor of 
almost any enterprise and 
grow with it. I’m living 
proof; so is my granny. 


44. Greg Banta, 

chairman and CEO of 
the Banta Companies, 
Piedmont 

Simply put, the people! 
Oklahomans are 
naturally friendly and 
kind. I hope this never 
changes. In the hundred 
years of statehood, 
Oklahoma has had its 
ups and downs. Whether 
it was the Dust Bowl 
or the collapse of our 
economy in the 1980s, 
Oklahoma always 
rebounds stronger than 
before. America may be 
the land of opportunity, 
but Oklahoma is the 
state of opportunity. 


45. Hardy 
Watkins, executive 
director of the 
Oklahoma Tourism 
and Recreation 
Department, Edmond 
I love Oklahoma’s 
spectacular sunsets, 
our four seasons, the 
cultural richness, and 
its smorgasbord of 
landscapes. Oklahoma 
is a genuine, authentic 
place filled with warm, 
energetic, resilient, 
competitive, and 
optimistic people. 


46. Reba 
McEntire, 

entertainer, Nashville 
I love Oklahoma 
because growing up 
there I learned integrity, 
hard work, and kindness 
are the most important 
things in life. The 
people of Oklahoma are 
caring and sharing, and 
the countryside has a 
little bit of everything 
but most of all is 
beautiful. 
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A Snap 

in Tim 

In the days leading to statehood, 

Oklahoma was a land of extremes, 
from wild and woolly to suited-up for 
success. 


Buffalo Man 

A legendary Apache warrior in his younger years, Geronimo surrendered to 
the United States government in 1886 and subsequently was imprisoned. 
After multiple transfers, he arrived at his final destination of Fort Sill eight 
years later. Here, in 1906, Geronimo stands over a dead buffalo at Fort Sill, 
where he died three years later from pneumonia. 


Will Of the West 

Will Rogers made his debut as a quick-witted, 

Oklahoma cowboy around the year of statehood. “He 
or carried a firearm, so this shot is unusual, but it’s a 
and I suspect he did it because people expected to 
from Oklahoma bearing a six-shooter,” says Steven 
director of the Will Rogers Memorial Museums in 
Rogers got an early career boost in 1 905, when he 
runaway steer at Madison Square Garden in New York City. 


OKLAHOMA CENTENNIAL 
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Just the Facts 

Avisionary and savvy 
businessman in the early 
years of Oklahoma City, 
Edward K. Gaylord — 
legendary publisher of the 
Daily Oklahoman— ms also 
an innovator in radio and 
television. Here, in 1906, he 
sits at his office desk three 
years after buying an interest 
in the newspaper and a year 
before statehood. Decades 
later, Gaylord said of his 
entrepreneurship, “I realized I 
was not acquiring an interest 
in a newspaper so much as I 
was obtaining the opportunity 
to join with other pioneers in 
building a city, a territory, and 
eventually a state.” 


Hard-Working Seal 

First written in a poem by Virgil 
in 29 B.C., labor omnia vincit 
literally means “labor conquers 
all things.” The phrase eventually 
became the theme of the official 
seal of the Territory of Oklahoma 
because of Virgil’s reference to 
farming and returning to the land. 


March On 



Seen from the vantage point of the Lee Hotel in Oklahoma City, the Oklahoma 
National Guard made its way down Main Street on May 1 8, 1 904, to great 
revelry. “It is generally conceded to have been the greatest civic demonstration 
ever witnessed in Oklahoma,” wrote the Daily Oklahoman about the Merchants 
and Manufacturers parade. “The weather was perfect and the solar orb seemed 
to look down upon the scene benignly.” Thirty thousand people turned out for 
the spectacle, filling downtown streets. 
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Before the Funnel Cakes 



Now the state’s most-attended annual event, the Oklahoma 
State Fair was only in its second year in October 1 907. The 
State Fairgrounds Exposition Building, shown below, was a 
big attraction. Various goods, including food and clothing, were 
auctioned off for charity in the building. In addition to the art and 
livestock contests, a traveling men’s parade, featuring 1 ,200 men 
marching with suitcases and canes, delighted spectators. 




Can You Do the Con-Con? 

Spanning several months, the 
Constitutional Convention in Guthrie 
produced a 100,000-word, ninety- 
four-page governing document 
that, at the time, was longer than 
any other in the world. The original 
U.S. Constitution is only five pages 
in length. Hot topics debated at the 
cleverly nicknamed Con-Con included 
county seats and boundaries, 
women’s suffrage, and Prohibition. 



Cor/sjfJijnofi/AL /yv SESStON, Cfn Hall, Gumfitt, Ukla, feb. imr, 
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First in Line 

With grand plans to turn Muskogee 
into a bustling railroad center, 

Charles N. Haskell originally came 
to Oklahoma from Ohio in 1 901 . 

He proved his political might at the 
Sequoyah Convention in 1906 and the 
Constitutional Convention the following 
year. On March 26, 1907, Haskell 
announced that he wanted to lead the 
state of Oklahoma; in September, he was 
elected to the job. The dapper gentleman 
was inaugurated in the capital city of 
Guthrie on November 16, 1907. 




Boy’s Ciub 

In November 1 906, 1 1 2 elected delegates 
gathered in Guthrie at the Oklahoma 
Constitutional Convention to lay out the 
framework for the blossoming state. 
William H. “Alfalfa Bill” Murray, shown top 
and center, presided over the panel of local 
leaders that included the likes of soon- 
to-be governor Charles N. Haskell, first 
Oklahoma chief justice Robert L. Williams, 
and Henry S. Johnston. 
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Oklahoma Products 



Oklahoma Firestone 

$ 34-95 


The W.T Foreman 
Prairie House Cookbook 
$18.95 




Oklahoma 
Centennial Brooch 
$ 24-95 


Oklahoma 

Centennial Medallion 

$^ 9-95 


Oklahoma: 
Wonder &. Light 
$12.99 


Oklahoma Trivet 

$ 9-95 


2008 Wild &. Scenic 
Calendar 
$12.99 


Call (800) 777-1793 or Visit 
OklahomaToday.com 

additional shipping & handling fees apply 
items not shown to scale 
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OKLAHOMA 

A Portrait of America 

An award-winning trio of creative talent— photographer Scott Raffe, 
Littlefield creative director Libby Bender, and designer Carl Brune, 
all of Tulsa —join forces to bring Oklahomans a pictorial study in the 
state’s parallels. In their forthcoming book, Oklahoma: A Portrait 
of America (Billy Books, November 2007, oklahomaportrait.com), 
resonant pairings of images from across the state reflect the people 
and places that give Oklahoma its signature. 

Photographs by Scott Raffe • Text by Libby Bender 



Pawnee Bill’s Wild West Show, Pawnee 


“Lots of people think that Oklahomans live in tepees and ride horses. Some do. That 
Oklahoma is a flat, dry, dusty place. Some parts are. That Oklahoma is the same as it was 
one hundred years ago. And in some ways, it is.” 
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Pawnee Bill’s Wild West Show, Pawnee 


“It is a free-wheeling place that generally dislikes rules and regulations. It tends to promote independence and self- 
sufficiency. At the same time, it’s a social place. People say ‘hi’ to perfect strangers. Offer a jump if you need one. Work 
together to accomplish whatever they set out to do. Sometimes they fail. But they rarely quit trying.” 


&7 
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OKLAHOMA: A Portrait of America 



Near Enid 
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89er Days, Guthrie 


“Red people. Red land. Red rivers cutting a lifeline through desert and deep forest. A place where the outlaws and misfits 
came when there was nowhere else to go. Where Indians roamed and others came under armed escort. Where pioneers 
raced for an acre of chance. Oklahoma is a place where will and wile are still the difference between success and failure.” 


&7 
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OKLAHOMA: A Portrait of America 



Boston Avenue Church, Tulsa 
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Cain’s Ballroom, Tulsa 


“The people of Oklahoma came out of America’s great cities and small towns. They came out of Europe. And Africa. And 
Asia. They came with everything they own thrown into a wagon, a car, a suitcase. They came because they believed in 
themselves and their ability to make it in a place where anything and everything is possible. They stayed because it is.” 


&7 
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OKLAHOMA: A Portrait of America 



Sod House Museum, near Cleo Springs 
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“Okies. A slur that comes whispering out of a dusty ghost wind. Spit out like a hairball, 
aimed at people with the strength to survive some of the worst hard times this country has 
ever seen. Their only offense was losing everything. And surviving.” 
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100 Years 

OF STATELY BUSINESS 



The Oklahoma Main Street Program is a statewide downtown revitalization organization made up of 42 active communities: 

Ada, Aldus, Antlers, Ardmore, Bristow, Broken Bow, Capitol Hill (OKC) , Checotah, Cherokee, Claremore, Collinsville, Cushing, Duncan, Durant, Eastside 
Capitol Gateway (OKC), El Reno, Enid, Guymon, Hobart, Idabel, Mangum, Miami, Newkirk, Okmulgee, Pauls Valley, Perry, Plaza District (OKC), Ponca City, 
PoTEAu, Prague, RedEork (Tulsa), Sapulpa, Sayre, Shattuck, Shawnee, Stockyards City (OKC), Sulphur, Tahlequah, Talihina, Watonga, Wilburton and Woodward. 


MAIN STREET 


Oklahoma Main Street Center 
RO. Box 26980, Oklahoma City, OK 736126 
(405) 815^5171 





Antlers 

Antlers, gateway to the Kiamichi Moun- 
tains, is home of the Frisco Depot, Push- 
mataha Historical Society, and pro- 
claimed as the “Deer Capital of the World”. 

Established in 1903, Antlers began as a wa- 
tering hole for wildlife and hunters alike, and 
its name derived from the numerous antlers 
left behind by hunters near what would be- 
come Antlers Spring. Antlers Spring has be- 
come a marker for the past and the Wildlife 
Heritage Museum a marker for the future. 


Ardmore 

Downtown Ardmore is growing and thriv- 
ing! Take a step back in time as you admire 
the brick-paved sidewalks and brick buildings, 
which give this commercial district a place 
on the National Register of Historic Places. 

Ardmores Main Street district is a lovely 
place to stroll while shopping in boutique 
stores or gift shops, getting a massage or 
haircut, or enjoying a cappuccino or deli- 
cious meal at four downtown restaurants. For 
a downtown brochure, call (580) 226-MAIN. 




Claremore 

Located on Rt. 66, Claremores known for its 
many historic museums and sites like the Will Rog- 
ers Memorial and Belvidere Mansion. The restored 

downtown is 
the shopping 
mecca for those 
interested in an- 
tiques, uniques, 
50s style diners, 
annual festi- 
vals and events. 
Join us this fall 
for Bluegrass & 
Chili Festival, 
September 7- 
8, Dickens of 
a Ride Bike 
Rally October 
6 and Dickens on the Boulevard, November 16 - 
17. For info: (918) 341-5881 or visitclaremore.org 


Cherokee 

Nothing says small town fun like the Fourth 
of July festival in Cherokee. Sponsored by 
Cherokee Main Street, this event brings hun- 
dreds to town for a full day of family friend- 
ly activities culminating with fireworks. 

Cherokee embodies the best of small 
town living. Located just 20 minutes 
from the Great Salt Plains National Wild- 
life Refuge, Cherokee is a great destina- 
tion for Bird Watchers and Nature Lovers, 
and a great place to live. (580) 596-3575 




Oklahoma Main Street Center • (405) 8 1 5-5 1 7 1 




Durant 

Visit Durant, Oklahomas official City of 
Magnolias. After driving through streets lined 
with beautiful magnolia trees, stroll the ADA 
accessible sidewalks in Downtown. Learn 
about the heritage by visiting the Three Val- 
ley Museum and Historic Market Square. 

See why Durant was voted one of the top 
three Main Streets in the 2006 Best of Okla- 
homa Living Poll. A variety of restaurants, 
stores, and salons make it a great place to eat, 
shop, and relax. Downtown Durant. Come 
visit. Come back, www.durantmainstreeet.org 
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Okmulgee 

Discover the fun of Okmulgee! Visit our his- 
toric and award-winning downtown. We have 
great shops, great dining, and a historic movie 
theatre to entertain you. The Creek Council 
House Museum is a National Historic Land- 
mark. Okmulgee is the home of the Muscogee 
(Creek) Nation and home to two great lakes, Ok- 
mulgee Lake and Dripping Springs Lake. Come 
see a Great American Main Street at its best. 

Okmulgee Main Street and Tourism Program, 
112 North Morton, Okmulgee, OK 74447. 
(918) 758-1015 www.tourokmulgee.com 


Duncan 

Tucked away among the treasures of Duncan s 
antique, collectible and specialty shops are lit- 
tle town secrets 
and fascinating 
bits of folklore 
some of which 
can be found 
imbedded 
in the sand- 
stone colored 
sidewalks. 

While in his- 
toric down- 
town Duncan 
enjoy lunch at 
a quaint tea 
room, see a 
movie at the 
historic Pal- 
ace Theatre, take a ride on the escalator in- 
side Butterfields antiques, and enjoy fresh 
fruits from the Farmers Market. Whatever 
your fancy don't miss an opportunity to see 
what Main Street Duncan has waiting for you. 



Newkirk 

Newkirk, the county seat of Kay County, 
is located in north central Oklahoma near 
the Oklahoma/Kansas state line. Newkirks 
commercial district is on the National Reg- 
ister of Historic Places with the largest col- 
lection of limestone buildings in the state. 

Having been compared to a Norman 
Rockwell painting, a beautiful courthouse 
square and pocket parks add to the quiet 
charm of this small, rural community. Visit 
Newkirk the second Saturday in Septem- 
ber and help celebrate Charlie Adams Day. 
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Oklahoma Main Street 








POTEAU 


Named one of the 100 Best Small Towns in 
America, Poteau is located amid the scenic 
mountains of eastern Oklahoma at the foot 
of Mount Cavanal, the Worlds Highest Hill. 

Home to the Bluegrass Festival in May, Rodeo 
Days Festival in September and the Balloon- 
fest in October. With downtown restaurants, 
antique shops, a jewelry store, gift shops and 
boutiques there is only one place in America 
with that name. There s only one Poteau. 


Perry 

Perry, Oklahoma ''Small Town Charm 
- World Class People!” Perry sprang forth 
with the 
land rush 
of the Cher- 
okee Strip. 

The best 
and bright- 
est emerged 
to lead us 
to prosper- 
ity. Perry is 
more than 
its historic 
downtown 
square, 
high school 
wrestling 
c a p i t o 1 
of the world, home of the nations leading 
manufacturer of underground equipment. 

Perry is a community of ambitious folks 
who have created a home that is both charm- 
ing and full of world-class opportunities. 




Sayre 


Where the "Spirit of the West” is still alive 
and meets the highway on Historic Route 66, 
Sayre is a place to bring the whole family for 
fun and entertainment during the Sayre Rt. 66 
Hoot & Scoot, Saturday, September 29, 2007. 

A western flair of live entertainment mix- 
es with the nostalgia of Historic Route 66 
with an All Wheels Car Show, poker run, 
bike rally, on your chairs edge performance 
by Andy Jones "Freestyle Motor-cross”, kids 
amusements, and street dance. Sayre Main 
Street, P.O. Box 364, Sayre, OK 73662, 
(580) 928-2514, sayremainst@sbcglobal.net. 


Sapulpa 

"Get your kicks on Route 66” is once again 
the theme song for thousands of Americans 
and International visitors. Throughout the 
year, Sapulpa plays host to visitors experienc- 
ing the nostal- 
gia and myth 
of Route 66, 
affectionately 
known as the 
Mother Road. 

Sapulpas 
historic down- 
town district 
is in the heart 
of historic 
Route 66 and 
was placed on 
the National 
Registry of 
Historic Plac- 
es in 2003. 
Sapulpa has 
accomplished small community distinction 
just 15 minutes from metropolitan Tulsa. 
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Tahlequah 

Tahlequah, Oklahoma a fantastic place to 
come and explore history, from the Cherokee 
Heritage Center and Seminary Hall on the 
campus of Northeastern State University to 
the Illinois River and Lake Tenkiller with all 
the water sports and camping you can handle. 

Tahlequah also has The Downtown Coun- 
try Show, River City Players Musical Trib- 
utes and dinning to fit everyone s taste. For 
more information contact Tahlequah Main 
Street Association at (918) 431-1655 or 
our web-site at tahlequahmainstreet.com. 


Woodward 



Centennial Downtown Festival the last week- 
end in September from 2-8pm, Woodward 
Main Street will host their annual Down- 
town Festival. 

Enjoy family 
fun from a chil- 
drens area in- 
cluding games, 
face painting and 
panning for gold 
to art, cycle and 
car shows, plus 
performances by 
Woodwards 112 
member Centen- 
nial Choir, lo- 
cal bands. Pinky 
and the Snake 
Charmers and 
lots of great 
food. Drawings 
will be held for $1,500 cash and $3,500 in 
Main Street Bucks! Come visit Woodward! 


Shattuck 



Located on US 283, downtown Shattuck 
features unique eateries, great shopping, 
Wi-Fi hot spot and educational or late 
night entertainment along a pedestrian 
friendly streetscape. Stay close to down- 
town in one of 
our well kept 
guest houses 
or RV parks. 

Find plenty 
to do from a 
stroll through 
antique wind- 
mills or metal 
art sculptures 
to trout fishing, 
tennis or golf. 

The area of- 
fers excellent 
hunting, wild- 
life viewing and other outdoor activities. 
For more information, call (580) 938-2818. 


WiLBURTON 



Wilburton, home of the only Green Frog Festi- 
val in Oklahoma, is located in beautiful south- 
eastern Oklahoma. Wilburton is also one of 
the prettiest little cities in the state. Its' histor- 
ic down- 
town is 
complete 
with many 
businesses 
housed 
in build- 
ings which 
have been 
renovated 
to exhibit 
the best 
of their 
historic 
qualities. 

Strolling through town, visitors will en- 
joy shopping for fine art, crafts, and fash- 
ion; resting in the pocket park, and many 
planters alive with seasonal blossoms. 
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Kick off your 

Route 66 Winery Tour 

IN StROUD! 

Stop in Stroud next time you’re 
on America’s Mother Road. With 
five wineries in town, and lo 
more within a short drive, Stroud 
is the wine capital of Route 66. 



d 

Oklahoma's Winery and Grape Capital 
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1 . Copper Cellar, Mcloud 

2. Grape Ranch, Okmah 

3. Greenfield Vineyard, Chandler 
Moonfeathers Winery, Cuthrie 

5. Natura Vineyards & Winery, Beggs 

6. Nuyaka Creek Winery, Beggs/Bristow 

7. Oklahoma Wine Company, Wewoka 

8. Parsons Vineyard & Winery, Shawnee 


9. Sparks Vineyard & Winery, Sparks 

10. StableRidge Vineyards, Stroud 

11 . Tidal School Vineyards, Drwnright 

12. Tres Sueftos Vineyards & Winery, Luther 

13. Wildwind Vineyards & Winery, Tecumseh 
M. The Wine Village, Sfraurf 

15. Woodland Park Vineyards & Winery, Stillwater 
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SHANE BROWN 



during the statehood years. The park area 
was designated near the headwaters of the 


Citirp'mks department 
hoi^cjiilturist|gegan developing 
V\/ill|V)g^ Park, a former , 
d^iry farm, in 1932, designing " 
many of th^ flower beds that 
remain todby. Redbuds, oa^. 


ClTYSAN^Ivhx \ 

Henry Vtfpjters, an Oklah(u^§ 


and^vmjess offer refuge to the 
squirr^and bird^hat oall the 


etfolryg^oj^jt^ 

ANSION TYPiclLLYjti^’tBwkfe^ja 'AkifSbat isn’t enough of a^^to unwind, 
of streams, landscapes, and thirty acres j^landhouseangrboiiehi.m^i^ 
_ more than one hundred open acres, native and rare tree^a trial rose garden 
Will Rogers Park in Oklahoma City, however, where new species of roses are given test 
offers sanctuary in the thick of the city. runs, and the Ed Lycan Conservatory. 

The Oklahoma City parks department The garden center also offers monthly 
and the National Park Service made plans classes for novices. “Anyone can come, take 
for the first city park to be developed in 1 91 0 home what they learn, and put it into practice,” 
following Oklahoma City’s population boom says park naturalist Louis Scott. 


Early fall is a wonderful time to take in the 
park’s scenery. From fall-blooming roses and 


Deep Fork River around what is now Grand azaleas to the bright color changes of red 


Boulevard and Lake Hefner Parkway. oaks and maples. Will Rogers Park is a sight 
Over the years, this colorful reprieve has for city-sore eyes. — VALLERY BROWN 

become more than benches, pavilions, and 

tire swings, offering tennis courts, a Frisbee Will Rogers Park and Garden Center, 3400 

golf course, aquatic center, amphitheater. Northwest Thirty-sixth Street. (405) 943-0827 
and senior citizen’s center. or okc.gov/parks/will_rogers. 
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Outside 



Your Wildest Dreams 

This outdoors extravaganza is an expo with a little extra. 




A NATURALIST’S DREAM AND A sportsmans para- 
dise, Oklahoma promises it all. From sand dunes to 
mountain lions to goldenrod, the Sooner State offers 
outdoor recreation for just about everyone. 

. Nowhere can all that diversity be better sampled 
under one roof than at the 2007 Oklahoma Wildlife Expo. With 
more than 130 booths and activities, both indoors and out, the 
Lazy E Arena is the place to be the last weekend in September. 

The Outdoor Market is new to the event this year, with twenty- 
five vendors selling everything from merchandise to memberships. 


Recreational enthusiasts will be lured by some sixty hands-on activities 
outside the arena, the 155,000-gallon indoor pond, and the thrill 
of close contact with “as many native reptiles as we can round up,” 
says Bruce Burton, who hosts the reptile and amphibians exhibit. 

This free event promises to be a one-stop field guide that doesn’t 
require a fishing or hunting license. — Cyndy Southerland 

The 2007 Oklahoma Wildlife Expo is September 28 through 30 at 
the Lazy E Arena in Guthrie, 9600 Lazy E Drive. (405) 522-6279 
or wildlifedepartment.com. 
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Lucky Seven 


The wildlife expo is filled with hands-on activities. Check these out. 



Kayaking 

Would-be boaters 
will find the indoor 
pond a perfect place 
for paddling practice. 



Mountain 

Biking 

The adventuresome 
can tackle a little off- 
roading on a rugged 
outdoors trail. 



Shooting 

Sharpshooting 
participants play 
marksman in live 
practice with blanks 
and pellets. 



Retrieving 

Catch takes on new 
meaning with Big 
Air Dogs showing off 
their retrieving skills 
in the indoor pond. 



Fun on the 
Prairie 

Kids are encouraged 
to get down and dirty 
digging for bugs and 
patting the tadpoles. 



Archery 

Woodsmen can 
sharpen their skills 
with a little target 
practice and learn 
the art of the ancient 
atatl. 



Fishing 

Budding anglers 
battle it out in knot- 
tying and casting 
competitions or jump 
in a boat for bow- 
fishing. 
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Autumn Events 



Southwest Oklahoma Cancer Centers 

Spirit'^SurviyaJ 

iimr:!" 

Wichiia Mauiitain Wlltlllla Raluge Hut 



October 13-14, 2007 
Spirit of Survivai 
Marathon through the Wichita 
Mountains Wiidlife Refuge 

Racing Events Include: 

^ • Mountain Marathon 
Hoty Hatf Marathon 
5-member Marathon Retay 

• Big Rock 10K 

• Mount Scott 5K - A run on^avffSi 

road to the third highest elevat ion /7;l 
Oklahoma 

Non-cempetitive Events IncluSSij 






■museum 


presents its i6th annual 

FILM & MUSIC PCSTIVAL 

Sept. 26-30, 2007 

Gene Autry, Oklahoma 

James Drury, Dale Robertson, 

Dick Jones and other Western 
film stars, plus Riders in the 
Sky, Les Gilliam, Johnny ; 

Western, and other entertainers. Also cowboy 
poetry. Western art & memorabilia, seminars & 
workshops, actors’ and authors’ panels, memora- 
bilia auction and fun for the whole family! 

Plus a special celebration of the looth anniversary 
of Gene Autry’s birth and the State of Oklahoma 
Gentennial. 

Music, films, lookalikes, and much more. 
Make plans now to attend. 

Contact the Museum for more details 


townofgeneautry@brightok.net 

www.geneautryokmuseum.com 



Visit the 32*^^ Annual 

Watonga Cheese 
Festival 



October 12 & 13, 2007 

£3 

' Parade Saturday at 12:30 p.m. • Arts & Crafts 
Food Vendors • WhirHn’^^^eels Car Show 
Cheese Tasting & Tours • Contests 
Live Entertainment • Amusements 
4K Rat Race • Made in Oklahoma Products 


$3 per person; under 12 FREE 


(580) 623-5452 • www.watonga.com 





September 13, 2008 


Home of Kumback 
Cafe, the oldest cafe 
in Oklahoma. 

9-Hole Golf Course 
Heritage Center & 
Ditch Witch Museum 


Perry Chamber of Commerce, 580-336-4684 
For more information: www.perryokchamber.com 




Gardener Spotlight 



going on 


B rian doughertyis one busy 

green thumb. Besides his day job 
as program director for the Parks 
and Public Space Initiative and the 
Margaret Annis Boys Trust at the 
Oklahoma City Community Foundation, he 
manages landscape activities at the Children’s 


Center in Bethany and cohosts The Garden 
Show on KTOK every Saturday. His peers have 
taken notice: On October 6, Dougherty will be 
inducted into the prestigious American Society 
of Landscape Architects in San Francisco. Here, 
we pick his brain about all things gardening. 

— Steffie Corcoran 


Plants Worth the Effort: 

‘Warren’s Red’ deciduous holly is 
a much-underutilized plant. With 
proper pruning and care, it will 
develop into a specimen plant 
that will highlight your landscape 
in every season. The bloom and 
shade canopy the wisteria can 
provide is worth all the hassle 
of building a substantial arbor 
and training the vine. Wisteria 
is very adaptable, drought toler- 
ant, and hardy to our climate but 
will have to be trimmed at least 
twice a year. 




Discover Us in the Fall 


SjRpt. 6~S - Okmulgee County Fair 

^pt. 14~15 - Septemberfest, Okmulgee State Park . \ 

Oct. 1^ ~20 - Okmulgee Main Street Yee-Haw - Downtown 
Oct. 20 - Great West Chili Fest and Bluegrass Festival - Downtown 
OcY 31 -Downtown Trick or Treating 

Noo. 8~10 - Dripping Springs Rendezvous - Dripping Springs State Park 
Noo. I ~ Ch/rlAtntaA - Sparkle Shopping Spree 


Okmulgee 

Okmulgee Tourism 
(918) 758-1015 
www.okmulgeetourism.com 
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Prides of His Home 
Garden: I love the fountains 
and garden art I have incor- 
porated into my landscape. I 
also love my bald cypress that 
towers over the landscape and 
provides shade and character to 
the garden throughout the 
year. Over the past few 
years, I have continued 
to introduce more 
and more Knock 
Out roses into my 
landscape and have 
never been disap- 
pointed with their 
performance. 


Gardening Is Good for You 

Every year, I become more aware of the therapeutic benefits of horticulture, gardening, 
and design. The benefits can be realized by looking through a window at a garden or 
butterflies on a flower, enjoying a stroll through a park, or more active events like planting 
a landscape or maintaining a vegetable garden. Horticulture therapy and A A 
therapeutic design are intergenerational opportunities that can be achieved 
throughout our communities. —BRIAN DOUGHERTY 


Plants New Gardeners 
Should Try: I think zin- 
nias should be in every cutting 
garden. Crape myrtle provides 
some of the highest impact 
for the least amount of care 
of any of our landscape 
shrubs in this part of 
the country. Dr. Carl 
Whitcomb’s crape 
myrtle selections 
have added more 
colors and bloom time 
to an already excellent 
flowering shrub. 
Also, every new 
gardener should try 


his hand at simple herb planting. 
Rosemary is an adaptable herb 
as valuable as an ornamental as 
it is as a culinary spice. 

Money Spent: 

I believe a healthy and quality 
grown plant is worth paying for. 
Our family-owned garden centers 
have earned a reputation for grow- 
ing and producing quality plant 
material, and I prefer to support 
these establishments. My odds for 
consistent plant care and quality 
plant material are much better at 
the local nursery and greenhouse 
than the big-box store. 


Essential Garden Tools 


I really enjoy having a long-shank soil auger 
that I use on the end of my rechargeable drill. U 
also enjoy using my Ho-Mi Cultivator, a Korean | 
hand hoe excellent for working the soil in the 
garden when planting or weeding. The Mantis ’ 
tiller is a must for the gardener who enjoys 
growing a larger vegetable or flower garden. 
This small gasoline tiller can cultivate a 
garden area with very little effort 
and keep it looking fresh and 
free from weeds all summer 
long. —BRIAN DOUGHERTY 


Best Fall Bulbs: 

My favorite bulb is the daffodil 
because of its adaptability, durabil- 
ity, and longevity. I enjoy many of 
the daffodil selections, but I am 
still partial to the ‘King Alfred’ and 
the miniature selections. Every 
year, I am more impressed with 
the summer garden lilies that 
continue to come back and add 
color to my landscape. 


"A young patient at the Children's Center and I decided years ago that flowers should always 
be picked and shared whenever you could make someone else happy."— Brian Dougherty 


SEPTEMBER 

^th _ gth 

Pittsburg County 
Free Fair 

26 *^ - 27 ^^ 28 *^ - 29 *^ 

Shrine Circus Tough Man Contest 


OCTOBER 

gth 

Old Town Festival 


NOVEMBER 

3 "^ 16 *'’ - 17 **’ 

Holiday Arts E.O.S.C. Basketball 

& Crafts Show Classic 




HOMETOWN 


A Town To Remember. A Plaee To Have Fun. 

-McAlesten OK 


* (918) 420-EXPO • www.cityofmcalester.com 
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Outside 


"Make your feet your friend." — J.M. Barrie 






Quartz Mountain sports trails worth walking. 


■ A T QUARTZ MOUNTAIN NATURE PARK, it’s not the 
I length of the trails people remember but their majesty. 

I Hikers can find fifteen walking trails among spectacular 

r ! ^ granite peaks that form part ofthe Wichita Mountains, 

•JL J^one of the oldest ranges in America. “Here you are in the 

middle of the prairie, and you have red granite mountains all around 
you,” says Sue Hokanson, naturalist at Quartz Mountain Nature 
Park. “We have everything from a gently rolling, paved bicycle trail to 
scrambling up the side of Quartz Mountain.” — Ryan McNeill 


Just starting out? Quartz 
Mountain has something that 
matches any adventure ievei. 
Hiking initiates and experienced 
high-steppers wiii find pienty to 
keep them busy. 


to chaiienging and exhiiarating,” 
says Hokanson. 

Hokanson says it's 

important to bring good shoes 
and pienty of water when 
hiking. “A iot of peopie wiii try 
to ciimb the mountain in fiip- 
fiops,” she said, “it’s not bad 
going up, but coming down is 
rather chaiienging.” 


It's free to use the park for 
the day. Want to stay the night? 
The park’s weii-known iodge 
($85 to $1 29 per night), cabins 
($79 to $105 per night), or 
group camping sites ($325 for 
dorm-styie faciiities that sieep 
1 25) are great piaces to get 
some shuteye. (580) 563-2424 
or quartzmountain.org. 


Fall is a great time to try 
Quartz Mountain, especiaiiy if 
you iike to watch animais iike 
deer, young turkeys, and other 
wiidiife feeding for winter. « 

Partiai to fiowers? Try the | 

springtime. “May and October | 
are the best times to come,” 
Hokanson says. I 


This isn't a piace that 
wows you with the iength of 
the traiis.Aii are a haif-miie 
iong or iess. “They go from 
handicapped accessibie 














Recreation Central 

THERE’S LOTS TO DO AT QUARTZ. 
You’ll find more than hiking and rock 
climbing at Quartz Mountain Nature Park. 
Swimming, fishing, off-road vehicle areas, 
and bicycle paths are just a few of the 
opportunities for people not so interested 
in lacing up the hiking boots. 
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Destination: Ada 




Milan 


Venice 


Rome 


Naples 


Palermo 


^ggio 
Di Calbria 


Hart Schaffner Marx 


Hours of Adventure: 
Thurs.: 5pm-10pm 
Fri.: 5pin-Midnight 
Sat.: Noon-MidnigKt 
Sun.: Noon-1 0pm 
Mon.-Wed.: Closed 


For more information on Ada, please call (580) 436-1600 

ADA 


1 09 W Main St. 
Ada, OK 
(580)436-3000 


Chomber 


Ql Commerce 


10 1 West Main • Ada, OK 
580.332.2277 
1.800.259.2279 


Gem Jewelers 


With gifts for all ages and occasions along with 
a wide variety of kitchenware, jewelry, infant 
clothing, our 4 , 000 -square-foot store features 
many unique and diverse gift items like: 

Petunia Pickle Bottom diaper bags 
Little Giraffe blankets • Vietri dinnerware 
Viking cookware • Berndes cookware 
Illume candles • Wendy Glez pajamas & more 

Visit Us for All of Your Gift Needs 

(580) 272-9151 • 118 E. Main St. .Ada, Ok 


Uutumn ]\ays in Uda 


Saturday, October 13* 2007 
10am-6pm 

Arts, Entertainment, Cars, Food & Fun 
Charmed by CHOCOLATE Festival 
Chili Cook OflF 
Salsa Showdown 


\o’(9Jo 

0)^^ yi 


RG 5 / 


O. 


For Coupon Books & More Information Contact 


llaa juaiii Straaf 


114 S, Rennie 
Ada, OK 
(580) 436-1600 
adamainstreet@cableone.net 


112E. Main 
Ada, OK 74820 
Restaurant: (580) 272-0000 
Deli: (580) 272-0095 


LACOSTE 










Landscape 


'"Home Sweet Oklahoma' is how I've always felt about my state."— Paffi Page in Celebrating Oklahoma! 


Photographic Memories 

For Mike Klemme, capturing the state in photographs was a labor of love. 



S OMETRAVELFARfromOklahoma, 
but few ever truly get away. 

A childhood passion for travel 
and an interest in photography cre- 
ated the perfect job opportunity for 
one Oklahoman. For the past twenty-five years, 
Mike Klemme, born and bred in Enid, has 
spanned the globe shooting golf courses. 

While amassing four million frequent-flier 
miles, Klemme had an idea — ^why not promote 
his home state while documenting Oklahoma 
history through photography? 

“I was drawing people to these golf courses,” 
says Klemme. “And I thought, why can’t I do 
this for Oklahoma?” 

The concept for Celebrating Oklahoma!: 
The Oklahoma Centennial Photographic 
Survey was born. 

With a family interested in history (Klemme’s 
father, Robert, is a member of the Oklahoma 
Fiistorical Society board) and an itch to 
promote his home state, Klemme pitched his 
idea to Blake Wade, executive director of the 
Oklahoma Centennial Commission. 

The commission funded part of Klemme’s 
project and named him the official photog- 
rapher of the Oklahoma Centennial. Fiis 
partners are Rick Long, Jim Trecek, and 
Carl Renfro. 

After mapping his favorite childhood 


&7 
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vacation spots — including the Great Salt 
Plains in Alfalfa County and Roman Nose 
Resort Park — Klemme then filled in all the 
locations in between with places and images 
that define Oklahoma and its people. 

About 20,000 images later, Klemme has 
documented the sights and lifestyles that 
comprise Oklahoma, complete with quotes 
from famous Okies like James Garner, Shan- 
non Lucid, and Alfre Woodard. 

The resulting photos will be donated 
to the Oklahoma Fiistorical Society at the 
conclusion of the centennial year so future 
generations can see how the first century of 
Oklahomans viewed the state. 


Celebrating Oklahoma! by the Numbers 


20 months of work 
20,000 images to cull from 
4 principals: Klemme, Renfro, Trecek, and Long 
400 images 

288 pages of Celebrate Oklahoma! 

“We live in a great place,” Klemme says. 
“Fve traveled the world, and I always come 
back. ” — Rhiannon Mako 

Celebrating Oklahoma!: The Oklahoma 
Centennial Photographic Survey $59.95. (800) 
338-1656 or celebratingoklahoma.com. 
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okwhomaS Growing adventure 

500+ Farm & Ranch Attractions, Vacations & Events! 


OKLfltlOMfl 

1.800.652.6552 | TRAVELOK.COM 

OKLAHOMATOURISM AND RECREATION DEPARTMENT | OKLAHOMA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FOOD AND FORESTRY 



OKLAHOMAW/i 

AGRITOURISM 




BLACK MESA 
BED & BREAKFAST 

Stay in a suite, bunkhouse room, downstairs 
room or upper room in a 100-year-old rock 
ranch house. Explore Black Mesa Nature 
Preserve, watch for birds, hike Oklahoma's 
Highest Point, walk along the Dry Cimarron 
River Valley or sit and visit a spell. 



Bed & Breakfast 


P.O.Box 81 I Kenton, OK | bmbb1.com 
580-261-7443 | 1-800-821-7204 | bmbb1@juno.com 



BOLAY HOLIDAY 
FARMS 

Bolay Holiday Farms offers a unique 
experience with a "you pick it" 
pumpkin patch and a "choose and cut" 
Christmas tree farm. Whether pushing 
a wheelbarrow filled with pumpkins 
or cutting your own tree, you will 
make memories to last a lifetime. 

Bolay Holiday Farms 

East of Perry on HWY 64 
580-336-2350 



BOX B HORSE RANCH 

Located in western Oklahoma, just 
north of Cheyenne, with miles and 
miles of new, untarnished horse 
trails. Includes full-service campsite 
and can accommodate LQ horse 
trailers, plus 20x20 horse corrals. 


B 

Box B 

Hor«e Rarteh 

'H, 



Nine miles north of Cheyenne 
580-225-4630 | boxbhorseranch.com 
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GLOSS MOUNTAIN 
OUTFITTERS 


GRAND WINE 
COUNTRY 


HOEPFNER’S 
KIWI FARM 


The Newton Ranch is nestled deep in the 
Gloss Mountains, within driving distance 
of Canton Lake and six state parks. 

Gloss Mountain Outfitters can help you 
plan a great ranch adventure, where 
activities include horseback riding, 
hiking, fishing, hay rides and more. 



www.glossmountainoutfitters.com 

580-884-1305 


Plan a picnic, reunion or anniversary 
party at your favorite winery. 

Escape To Grand Wine Country: 

• Cabin Creek Vineyard & Winery 

• Coyote Run Vineyard & Winery 

• Oak Hills Vineyard & Winery 

• Summerside Vineyards & Winery 


Tours • Tasting Rooms • Gift Shops • Events 
Toll-Free 866-GWC-OKLA 
grandwinecountry.com 


Our hardy kiwi plants are beautiful. The 
fruit is delicious and full of vitamins. We 
make wonderful kiwi soap and perfume. 

Free Tours 

Open 7 Days a Week, 8am-8pm 


HOEPFNER'S 

Kiwi Farm 

HC 63, Box 205 | Eufaula, OK 
918-689-2352 



HONEYBEAR RANCH 

Naturally grown fruits and vegetables 
from our garden to your table. We offer 
farm fresh produce and pasture-fed whole 
hog sausage. We welcome folks who want 
to pet the goats, tour the gardens and sit 
for a spell under the oak tree by the barn. 



RR4 Box 220 | Broken Bow, OK 
580-584-6022 | honeybear-ranch.com 


ISLAND GUEST 
RANCH 

The Carl White Family invites you to 
experience life on Oklahoma's oldest guest 
ranch. This actual working cattle ranch 
on the Cimarron River has been operated 
by the same family for over 1 00 years. 
Vacations! Retreats! Weddings! Family 
Reunions! Hunting! Filming! WE DO IT ALL! 



ISLAND GUEST RANCH 


RR1,Box16 I Ames, OK 
1-800-928-4574 | islandguestranch.com 



MILLER LAKE RETREAT 

Welcome to a very private getaway in 
southeastern Oklahoma. Bordered by 
the Kiamichi River, the cottage sits by a 
natural oxbow lake and provides all the 
comforts of home. 



millerlakeretreat.com 

lakeretreat@earthlink.net 

580-298-5483 
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PARKHURST 
PUMPKIN RANCH 


Come pick your own pumpkin from our 
home-grown patch, ride in a hay wagon 
or get lost in our 5-acre cornfield maze. 
There's also a petting zoo, pony rides and 
our Garden Shed Shop, full of homespun 
goodies and handmade gift items. 


Open Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m.. 
Sun. 1 to 6 p.m. 




720 Henney Road | Arcadia, OK 
405-396-0909 | parkhurstpumpkinpatch.com 



PRAIRIE SONG 

Tucked away in the rolling hills of Northeast 
Oklahoma is a 25-building frontier 
museum complete with period artifacts. 
Located on a historic Centennial Ranch, 
Prairie Song is preserving Oklahoma's past 
one story and one building at a time. 



402621 W. 1600 Rd | Dewey, OK 
918-534-2662 | prairiesong.net 



RED BLUFF INN 

Nestled in a peaceful country setting, this 
getaway paradise offers all the comforts 
of home, plus spa services, wellness hot 
tub and showers. Activities include fishing, 
wildlife and bird watching, walking and 
riding trails around the 57-acre lake! 

Red Bluff Inn 

Bed, Breakfast & Spa Retreat 
Leedey, OK 

21338 E. 830 Rd | Leedey, OK 
580-488-2073 | Toll-Free 866-736-6610 
redbluffinn.com 



REDBUD RIDGE 
VINEYARD & WINERY 

Redbud Ridge Vineyard and Winery is 
located 9 miles north of Canadian River 
Winery. We are in the NE corner of SH 9 
and SE 72nd Street in Norman. 

Opening in September 2007 on 
Friday and Saturday afternoons 



7301 E.SH9 I Norman, OK 
405-306-9492 | redbudridge@sbcglobal.net 



ROCK CREEK VINEYARD 

Thirteen varieties of grapes sold 
by contract to commercial/hobby 
winemakers and gourmet producers. 

Ideal forjuice, jelly or wine. Custom 
crush & press available by contract. 

• 

2600 24th Ave. NE | Norman, OK 
GPS: 35 15.05 N, 97 24.48 W 
Call or email for harvest schedule: 
405-307-9968 | jamesskaggs@prodigy.net 



SAND HILL VINEYARDS 

Opening this Fall 

Sand Hill Vineyards creates award-winning 
wines that rival any in the U.S. Oklahoma's 
combination of sun, rain and even wind 
play into what the French call "terrior." 

We call it Oklahoma Wine. We know you'll 
enjoy it. Visit our 1-40 tasting room soon. 

¥ 

Sa*td 

VINEYARDS 

26460 Hwy 281 Spur | Geary, OK 
(1/4 mile N of 1-40 exit 108) | 405-884-5570 
sandhillvineyards.samsbiz.com 


OKLAHOMA AGRITOURISM 





SHILOH MORNING INN 


73 Acres of Privacy • Five Suites and 
Four Cottages • Gourmet Breakfasts • 
Dinner for Guests by Resevation 



Just a 20 minute drive off 1-35, yet a world away. 

2179 Ponderosa Rd | Ardmore, OK 
Toll-Free 888-554-7674 | shilohmorning.com 


STONE BLUFF 
CELLARS 

A heavenly slice of Green Country on the 
bluffs of the Arkansas River, just south of 
Tulsa. Delight in our superbly crafted wines, 
delicious lunch offerings and wonderful 
ambiance. It's truly ... "Tulsa's Scenic Winery." 


Stone Blufh 



24145 E. 191st St. S. | Haskell, OK 
918-482-5655 | Toll-Free 888-275-8579 


TG FARMS 

Bring the whole family for a day of fun! 

TG Farms offers a pumpkin patch, hay and 
corn mazes, hay rides and animals. It's 
perfect for parties, reunions, school tours, 
corporate events and church groups. Discount 
for groups of 20 or more with reservation. 
Locations in Newcastle and Norman. 

T.CS. fcurww 

Newcastle:! 580 NWHwy 37 | Newcastle, OK 73065 
(1-44 south out of OKC to exit 108, 1 mile west) 

Norman: 4335 W.Hwy 9 Norman | OK 73072 
(1-35 south out of Norman to exit 106, 1 1/2 miles west) 

tgfarms.com | Reservations: 405-387-9222 



WHISPERING MEADOWS 
VINEYARDS & WINERY 


Our winery is located in the heart of historic 
downtown McAlester.This boutique-style 
winery is set in the former home of 
Newton's Jewelry Store, built in 1901. 

The winery features six varieties of wine, 
as well as the original jewelry vaults and 
murals painted by an exclusive local artist. 



Vineyards a Winery 


34 E. Choctaw | McAlester, OK 
918-423-WINE 



WICHITA BUFFALO 
COMPANY 

Come visit a real Oklahoma buffalo ranch! 






WOODS & WATERS 
WINERY 

Caddo County's first and largest 
commercial winery was established in 
1998. Set among 600 acres of rolling hills, 
trees and ponds, it's the largest vineyard 
in Oklahoma, featuring 1 1 varieties of 
wine grapes. Be sure to visit The Winery 
Bistro, open for lunch on weekends. 

WOODS ^WATERS 


28580 Hwy 37 | Hinton, OK 
405-542-6015 | sandyspringsfarms.com 


RR3 Box 160C | Anadarko, OK 
580-588-2515 | woodsandwaterswinery.com 
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"The difference between the mile and the marathon is the difference between burning 
your fingers with a match and being slowly roasted over hot coals."— Ha[ Higdon 



Runner s Hi^h 

The Spirit of Survival Marathon is a steep test of mettle. '' — ^ 


W HO NEEDS TO RUN 
WITH the bulls in Pam- 
plona when there are 
perfectly good buffalo 
running companions 
right here in Oklahoma? The second annual 
Spirit of Survival Marathon Wichita Moun- 
tains Wildlife Refuge Run is on course this 
fall, the only USATF-certified marathon to 
run through a U.S. Wildlife Refuge. 

Fioward Hampton, a marathoner who 
competed in last years run, says, “I couldn’t 
believe it: I saw buffalo, some deer, and feral 
pigs along the route.” At times, Hampton recalls, 
runners had to yield to buffalo crossing the 
road. Although this race serves as a Boston 
Marathon qualifier, runners didn’t 
seem to mind the wait. 

Those accustomed to bands and 
fanfare along the route may instead 



have to settle for prairie dogs and eagles. The 
course’s winding roads and challenging uphills 
(and downhills) are tough but manageable. 

In addition to the marathon, other races 
include a relay, half-marathon, lOK, and a 5K 
up Mount Scott. Not interested in running? 
New this year are two noncompetitive events: 
a kids marathon and family fun run/walk. 

The Spirit of Survival, which benefits the 
Southwest Oklahoma Cancer Centers, is 
all about health. Enjoying the wildlife is an 
added bonus. 

— Cyndy Southerland 

The Spirit of Survival Marathon is Octo- 
ber 13 through 14 at Medicine Park The 
staging area is the Medicine Park 
ball field off State Highway 49 and 
West Lakeview Drive. (580) 585- 
5406 or spiritofiurvival. com. 



us. Deparinienl of Ihe Enlcriw 
Bureau of tand WanaqEmenl 
Wild Horsf and Bwrro Program 


September 22 - 23 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Will Rogers Equestrian Center 
Watt Arena 

Extreme Mustang Makeover 
100 Trained Mustangs Available 


October 11-14 
Wichita Falls, Texas 

J.S. Bridivell 
Agricultural Center 

13th Annual Wild Horse 
& Burro Expo 


upcoming Adoptions I Pauls Valley, Oklahoma 
September 11, 2007 May 16-1 7, 2008 
November 16-17, 2007 August 15-16, 2008 
March 14-15, 2008 


866-4MUSTANGS^ 

wiidhorseandburro.blm.gov ^ 
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JOHN JERNIGAM 


Rocks of Ages 

TRACING THE SHORELINE OF OKLAHOMA’S CREEKS AND RIVERS, ONE 
WRITER FINDS THAT STONES OF ALL SHAPES AND SIZES DEFINE THE 
CYCLES OF LIFE WHILE DEFYING THE SANDS OF TIME. 

By Mary Logan Wolf 


E very summer, I search for the 

perfect Oklahoma rock. Along 
the timbered banks of Spavinaw 
Creek, beside the tiered runs 
of the Blue River, and in the topaz pools of 
Medicine Creek — anywhere the water is clear 
and rocks are plentiful. 

I’ve come across rocks shaped like earlobes, 
clavicle bones, and big toes; rounded rocks 
like ostrich eggs; chiseled Stone Age alpha- 
bet rocks; and rocks with a likeness of Abe 
Lincoln. I’ve seen exotic tiger-striped rocks, 
polished rocks of lustrous Cherokee brown, 
pockmarked pumice stones, and fossil rocks 
bearing primordial tooth marks of the past. 

Last year, I searched a gravel bar along 
Spavinaw Creek. My footprints left dune- 
sided depressions in the beach, each sinking 
step sounding a familiar mineral-on-mineral 
grind, like trekking across thousands of glass 
marbles. I noted subde changes in the river and 
recalled an earthy truism written by someone, 
someplace: However good or bad, we rarely 
encounter the same river twice. 

Oklahoma’s rivers, particularly those born 
in the Ozarks, seem to oscillate as the clouds 
change with the wind. Overnight, a meandering 
course of stream bends to an oxbow, winds 
like feral muscadine vine, or splinters into 
rivulets, each passage defined by the worn and 
shifting detritus of old mountains. Wrought 
by the flush of spring rains, the water roils over 
stones, molds pebbles into fluid shoals, builds 
islands of bone white rock, and scoops small 
craters from the beach, trapping crawdads and 
river minnows in pools of clear, tepid water. 

Along Saline Creek, the Illinois, Spring 
Creek, and the Barren Fork, a downed syca- 
more spawns a waterfall, a familiar logjam 
sweeps downstream, or a tall bank shears 



away, exposing tangled roots and the telltale 
stratum of earth. It is the temperamental 
nature that is a stream. 

As often as possible, I head for Pennington 
Creek, a jewel among Oklahoma waters. 
Sprawling over a humpbacked swell of granite, 
I watch the water flow through magnificent 
locks of thick green moss. Strands three, four, 
five feet and longer sway to and fro in the 
current, like hula. 

I comb my fingers through the moss, coarse 
and heavy as a horse’s tail. Above, the clouds 
curl in on themselves, edges melding, rang- 
ing out, mutating slowly, purposefully, into 
a storm. Beneath the water, a million stones. 
It occurs to me that this is one of those rare 
moments, the kind that ask so little of us: 
Pay attention. 

I sift through the rocks, one by one. A few I 
offer to the flat, upstream pool with a flick of 


‘It occurs to me 
that this is one 
of those rare 
moments, the 
kind that ask so 
iittle of us: Pay 
attention.’ 


the wrist. I watch the rocks dance across the 
surface, my anticipation mounting between 
each buoyant skip. 

Anyone who ever has skipped rocks 
knows that after the first kiss, it can go any 
way. Some stones bounce along in a series 
of rapid, rumba-like licks; others hang long 
and graceful in the air. I’m partial to those 
most unlikely to succeed, hefty slabs with 
the aerodynamics of a chaise lounge. The 
long shots, the crowd pleasers. When one of 
these is launched across the water, we hold 
our breath and count aloud: One, two, three, 
four. Hooray for Seabiscuit! 

Before long, I spot a rock with a hole worn 
clean through. Another of my geological 
favorites, cradling one of these “holey” rocks 
prompts an almost universal and childlike 
urge to peer through the aperture, as through 
a spyglass. Conceding, I raise the rock a few 
inches from my face. I spy a span of pebbly 
beach, a snag of wet driftwood, one yellow 
wildflower spirited by the breeze, and the 
hint of still, glistening water. Forced to 
focus on less, I notice more. I see like a 
child, in wonder. 
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The Bass 
Stop Here 
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FISH ON ^ / 

Scattered across the state, farm ponds 
serve as peaceful, fish-filled learning 
centers for Okiahomans young and 
oid, teaching them, aside from the 
obvious, how to reiax in a hectic, 
modern worid. 
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SHANE BROWN 


IT’S THE STUFF OF AN OKLAHOMA CHILDHOOD: ENDLESS DAYS 


SPENT ON A RURAL BODY OF WATER LURING IN THE PERFECT FISH. 
WRITER, OBSERVER, AND OUTDOORSMAN CHAD LOVE EXAMINES 
THE MERITS OF FARM POND BASSIN’ IN A WORLD GONE BUSY. 


T he twin epiphanies, 

such as they were, hit me as 
I was standing knee-deep in a 
freezing Colorado river trying 
in vain to convince a trout, 
any trout, to rise to the surface and devour my 
Royal Adams, or Royal Coachman, or whatever 
the hell it was the suspiciously hip-looking 
Gen-Xer down at the local sporting goods store 
had assured me was what the local trout were 
practically begging to be caught on. 

The first and most obvious revelation 
was this: Don’t take fishing advice from an 
iPod-wearing kid half your age who looks 
like Shaggy from Scooby-Doo. Chances are 
he took the job to save up enough money to 
make it to the freestyle snowboard event at 
next year’s Winter X games. Best to stick with 
fat, unfashionable middle-aged guys who don’t 
wear flip-flops. 

The second revelation was that, as much 
as I enjoy my wildly incompetent attempts 
at fly-fishing for trout, it’s not really me. As 
an Okie, my cultural meme for “fishing” 
consists of one specific geographic feature: the 
cow-stomped red dirt bank of a windswept 
Oklahoma farm pond and one specific species 
of fish: the largemouth bass. 

In the annals of perfect, heavenly synergy, 
farm ponds and bass rank right up there with 
beans and corn bread. If there’s a better way to 
spend a warm spring day than on the bank of 
an Oklahoma pond, I don’t know what it is. It 
doesn’t matter if you’ve spent a lifetime and a 
fortune fishing the globe or if you enjoy simply 
dunking minnows under a bobber. On a farm 
pond there is no snobbery, no class hierarchy, 
and no faux-patrician attitudes as there are in 
other forms of “angling.” For those of us who 
fish rather than angle, farm pond bassin is 
the most egalitarian of addictions. I ask you, 
what’s more Oklahoma than that? 

For me, and I suspect thousands of other 
like-minded Oklahoma kids, the answer is 


nothing. Etched within each of us is a road 
map, and if you care to trace your steps 
back far enough, you will find that buried 
somewhere deep within that spectral atlas is 
the intersection of childhood and whatever 
comes after. 

In the geography of memory, this intersection 
is where most of us latched onto something to 
help us in the transition, whether it was sports, 
academics, music, books, cars, computers, 
whatever. I latched onto the pistol grip of a 
brand-new Lew’s Speed Stick ftshing rod (state 
of the art in 1983 ) and never looked back. 

I grew up, almost literally, on the banks of 
a thousand anonymous, nondescript farm 
ponds scattered across central Oklahoma, 
and I consider myself the luckiest person in 
the world for having done so. It taught me 


the vitally important but fast-disappearing 
art of simply being. Chasing bass across the 
thousands of ponds that dot the landscape 
also opened a window into the natural 
world around me at a time when, for many 
suburban kids, those windows were fast be- 
ing shuttered by development and changing 
social patterns. 

Like most teens, school fell somewhere 
around thirtieth on my list of priorities. Not 
getting caught skipping school, however, was 
right up there with where we were going to 
fish and how we were going to get there. 
Pure freedom was a whole day of possibility 
stretched out before us and the knowledge 
that the school principal couldn’t do a thing 
about it, at least until he found out. 

Off we would go, propelling the car on sev- 


Bait: To Hoard or Not to Hoard 

CHAD LOVE ADDRESSES THE MERITS OF LOTS AND LITTLE. 


When I first began seriously 
feeding my bass fishing addiction in 
the early 1 980s, my entire arsenal 
consisted of exactly one five-and-a- 
half-foot medium-action pistol-grip 
fiberglass rod, one Ambassadeur 
5500C baitcasting reel that 
would backlash if you looked at it 
crossways, and a small Plano tackle 
box filled with a meager selection of 
spinnerbaits, six-inch plastic worms, 
a few top water baits, and a couple 
of Rapala floating minnows. 

My current equipment includes 
no less than six technique-specific 
high-tech graphite rods up to eight 
feet long paired with a selection of 
equally bewilderingly advanced and 
shockingly expensive reels. 

My simple tackle box is no more, 
replaced with a Shetland pony-sized 


tackle system designed to efficiently 
store roughly 27,000 different 
styles and colors of spinnerbaits, 
buzzbaits, jigs, chatterbaits, 
crankbaits, terminal tackle, and 
whatever latest and greatest bait is 
currently being hyped. 

I catch approximately the same 
number and size of fish I caught 
in 1983. 

Don’t get me wrong— today’s 
tackle is a quantum leap forward 
from where we were back 
then (though I still use that old 
Ambassadeur sometimes), 
but you don’t need the entire 
inventory of the Bass Pro Shops’ 
catalog to enjoy farm pond bass 
fishing. Don’t be influenced by 
overequipped bass snobs; we’re 
all just overcompensating for 


something. Virtually any rod and reel 
combination will do. 

I grew up with and have always 
preferred baitcasters, but the 
simplicity and short learning curve 
of spin casting and spinning outfits 
appeal to a lot of people. 

As for lures, think tried and 
true. If you had a small selection 
of spinnerbaits in basic white or 
chartreuse color combinations 
and blade configurations, some 
Texas-rigged six- to seven-inch 
plastic worms in basic black/blue 
combinations, a few jigs and 
appropriate trailers, a tried-and- 
true top water like an Arbogast 
Jitterbug and a Rapala floating 
minnow or two, you’d be amply 
prepared for the vast majority of 
farm pond fishing scenarios. 
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STEVEN WALKER 


Outside 


On a farm pond there is no snobbery, no class hierarchy, and no 


Proof of Life 

DON’T HEAD FOR A POND WITHOUT THESE 
THREE MUST-HAVE ITEMS. 

1 . A GOOD DIGITAL SCALE: Sometime 



back in the dark recesses of my youth, 

I purchased one of the original Rapala 
digital scales when they first appeared 
on the market. It was a frighteningly 
i expensive purchase for someone 
k who considered quarters a major 
A denomination, but it was one of the 
best purchases I ever made. Up to 

forced to use cheap, horribly 
^ m spring scales with 

laughably ironic names like 
“The De-Liar.” That old digital 
scale, which is still kicking and spot-on 
today, has adjudicated more bank-side 
arguments than Judge Judy. There are a 
ton of good, accurate scales on the market 
these days. Buy one. 


A PAIR OF NEEDLE-NOSE V V 

PLIERS OR BETTER YET, A V f 
GOOD MULTITOOL: From freeing V 
a deeply-embedded hook in a ^ 
bass’s jaw to removing a deeply ^ 
embedded hook from your earlobe to 
emergency repairs on your reel, there’s 
no end to its uses. 


A COMPACT CAMERA THAT FITS IN 
YOUR TACKLE BOX: You never know when 
a photographic opportunity will present 
itself, in the form of a pretty 
% sunset, a delicate flower, 

B W A or a huge, gnarly bass 

f ‘ \ that no one will believe 
you caught without proof. 
Take a picture of that 
hawg on the scale you should also 
\ have with you (see above), and no 
^ one will refute your claim. Also, if 
you have a camera and scale, there’s 
really no compelling reason to keep and 
kill those big old trophy bass. Subscribe to 
the piscine version of filiopiety and return 
them to the water; if you have to have 
something on your wall, have a fiberglass 
replica made. If you have a craving for fish, 
go catch a bunch of one-pounders. 
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faux-patrician attitudes as there are in other forms of “angiing.” 


enty-five cents’ worth of fumes and hope, the 
rest of our money having gone to spinnerbaits 
and Mountain Dew. It’s a wonderful feeling to 
be young and free, not knowing where you’ll 
end up or how you’ll get back but that there’s 
always another pond down the road. 

But alas, society dictates that the passions 
of adolescence become, by necessity, the oc- 
casional pastimes of adulthood — gone the way 
of everything else that slips away with age, 
replaced by the hectic bustle of modern life. 

Or at least that’s what everyone says. It’s 
a fashionable cliche now to lament how 
complicated, how busy, how rushed our lives 
have become but to not really do anything 
about it. I recently wandered hopelessly lost 
through the rabbit-warren corridors of a strip 
mall big-box retail store. On one aisle, I walked 
past a trio of twelvish-looking boys, “tweens” 
in advertising parlance. Eyes glazed, the boys 
rapturously engaged in a frighteningly realistic 
first-person shooting game. 

A few aisles over, a woman furiously typed 
something into a BlackBerry. Seemingly the 
entire adult male contingent of the store 
huddled in small groups around the televi- 
sions, awash in the high-def glow of pixilated 
entertainment. And everyone, regardless of 
age or activity, had a cell phone glued to 
their heads. All this on a Saturday afternoon 
so sublimely gorgeous it should have been a 
crime to stay inside. 

I felt like stopping everyone to ask them, 
in the midst of all this technology and con- 
venience, if they felt they’d somehow lost 
something. I would then point them in the 
direction of the sporting goods aisle, help 
them pick out a good fishing pole, steal the 
batteries from their legion hand-held elec- 
tronic devices, and kick them out into the 
waiting sunlight. 

If I sound like I think something as simple 
as going bass fishing at a local farm pond is a 
panacea for the curious ailments of modern 
society, well, yes, I do. Call me a misan- 
thropic unwashed heretic, but I never have 
understood the appeal of golf as an activity, 
a therapy, or a literary subject; nor have I 
ever grasped the worth of any of the other 
crowded, stress-inducing activities we, for 
reasons beyond my comprehension, consider 
recreation these days. 

But farm pond fishing is tailor-made for 


—Chad Love 

fun and relaxation. It is as much observation 
and reflection as activity. Not lake fishing, but 
farm pond fishing. I have nothing against our 
megasized lakes — I enjoy fishing them and 
always will — but sometimes their sheer size, 
the staggering number of people on them, and 
the accouterments necessary to fish them get 
in the way of the experience. It adds layers 
when we should be peeling back. Sometimes 
it’s simply too similar to what we’re trying to 
escape from in the first place. 

But a farm pond is intimate. It demands 
nothing of us but our presence and a willingness 
to slow down and enjoy the moment. If we 
can do that, everything else is relative, at least 
temporarily. There’s clarity to be found in a 
pond’s murky depths if we look hard enough. 
Most of the backlashes in my life slowly have 
been picked out on their banks. 

And if we have no emotional baggage or 
deep issues to mull over, that’s fine, too. The 
Tao of the farm pond is that it’s whatever we 
choose it to be. Fishing it is fun, it’s simple, and 
it’s inexpensive. And we don’t have to wait in 
line. Or deal with crowds. It is the ideal place 
to take the family, especially children. 

The farm pond is Oklahoma’s perfect venue 
for happiness, and we’re blessed with literally 
hundreds of thousands of them. I should know, 
because in my youth, I believe I snuck into 
roughly one-third of them. I don’t know a 
better rite of passage for a fishing-obsessed kid 
growing up in Oklahoma than to be busted 
by the local farmer or rancher. 

I hasten to add that of course I no longer 
condone trespassing. With age comes not 
only wisdom but the legal entanglements of 
adulthood, and a farmer who might chide a 
just-caught thirteen-year-old with the gentle 
admonishment of “Go ahead and keep fish- 
ing today, but don’t let me catch you in here 
again without asking first” won’t be so kind 
when the thirteen-year-old turns into a thirty- 
six-year-old man who should know better. 
Always ask permission. The corollary to that 
warning, however, is that this is Oklahoma, 
after all, and permission is more often than 
not cheerfully granted. 

It’s a modest proposal, really, and one that 
is easily accommodated: Get to know a local 
pond and its piscatorial denizens and you just 
might get to know yourself, your family, and 
the world around you a litde better. 
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Paseo Arts District 



American Cuisine. International Flair. 


M-TH llam-9:30pm, 

F 1 lam- 10pm, Sat 5:30pm - 10pm 


SEPTEMBER/OCTOBER 

GALLERY WALK 

BETWEEN 28TH & N. WALKER 
&30TH&N. DEWEY 

FIRST FRIDAY 

SEPT. 7™&OCT. 5™ • 6-10 PM 
Gallery Walk featuring over 60 artists 

SATURDAY 

SEPT. 8™ & OCT. 6™ • 1 2-6 PM 
'Sneak-a-peek' Saturday, 

Watch artists work in their studios. 


i: Live Exhibit! 

Hill • Gayle Curry 
OUUr l(/L Karen Orr • Cynthia Wolf 


Opening 

Reception 

Friday, September 7th, 6- 10pm 


Showing thru September 29th 


pELANTEl 

Ullery 

3003 Paseo 
ahoma City, OK 
105-525-4039 


HTIPj^lOO^INTlN*^^ 


"Best New York Style Pizza in the Metro” 

-State Senate Citation of Award 

.■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ W-W-W-W-W-W.W-\' 

Fine Ales Fine Wines Espresso Bar 



Galileo offers a diverse palette of live music, poetry 
readings and rotating art exhibits on a nightly 
basis. Late-night diners take note: Galileo 
serves a full menu until 1 a.m. 
Wednesday - Spoken Word Poetry Night, 9 PM. 

Thursday - Open Mic Night, 9 PM. 




3 00 9 paseo 


405 415 7827 


WWW CALILEOOKC COM 




Oklahoma City • ( 405 ) 525-2688 


WWW.THEPASEO.COM 
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"A bowl of blessedness." — Will Rogers on chili 
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Chili Factor 

It’s the right time of year for a battle of the bowls. 


FRIENDLY FIRE 

Chili connoisseurs will put their 
taste buds and cuiinary skilis to the 
test this autumn at the Biuegrass 
& Chiii Festival in Claremore, the 
State of Okiahoma Championshi|P||ta 
Chiii Cook-off in Eulauia, and the 
Great West Chiii and Biuegrass 
Festival in Okmulgee. 


N O FOOD FIRES competitive urges iike 
chiii. Almost everyone thinks they 
know the best way to cook it, and 
Oklahomans are no exception. 

“Oklahomans use a lot more jalapehos, 
habaneros, and cumin,” says Chris Trail, 
owner of Ike’s Chili in Tulsa. “Other states 
make almost a red pasta sauce, using Italian 
seasonings and tomato paste.” Oklahomans 
like to go wild with their chili, choosing gamy 
meats like buffalo and venison. 

Consistency has been the key to success 
for Trail’s restaurant, which opened in 1 908 
and is said to be the oldest existing eatery in 
the state. Trail is the fourth generation of his 
family to work at Ike’s Chili, and in April, he 
added a location on Tulsa’s west side. 


“We use the same spices from the same 
companies that my grandfather and his 
father bought from,” Trail says of Ike’s, 
which serves a mild base chili that hasn’t 
changed since 1908. One of the restaurant’s 
most popular entrees is the Three Way, with 
chili, spaghetti, and beans. 

Oklahomans can fulfill their appetites and 
competitive spirit at a smorgasbord of chili 
cook-offs this fall. The great chili debate may 
not be settled anytime soon, but one thing’s 
for sure: The discussion is just heating up. 

—PATRICK MADDOX 

Ike’s Chili, 5941 East Admiral Place and 
1630 West Fifty-first Street in Tulsa. (918) 
838-9410 and (918) 447-7755. 
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Quartz Mountain Resort Arts 
& Conference Center is the 
perfect location for quiet 
escapes, corporate retreats, 
weddings, family reunions 
and workshops. 

Framed by the Wichita 
Mountains and tranquil 
blue waters of Lake 
Altus-Lugert sits 
Quartz Mountain 
Resort. Fine cuisine, 
exceptional service, 
lavish amenities and scenic 
views in every guest room 
are the standard. 

Southwest Oklahoma’s 
premiere destination resort 
offers plenty of opportunities 


for work and play. 

With over 15,000 sq.ft, of 
meeting space and a 700 seat 
performance hall. Quartz 
Mountain serves as a retreat 
destination for visitors from 
all over the world. 

As for activities: 
enjoy water sports, 
our on-site spa, or 
the pool. Play golf or 
sample the lakefront. 
Try wildflower hikes, arts 
programs or eagle watching. 

In addition, the Quartz 
Mountain Nature Park offers 
activities throughout the park 
to enjoy year-round. 


To get away from it all, come to it all. 


22469 Lodge Road • Lone Wolf, OK 73655 
(580) 563-2424 • www.quartzmountainresort.com 



Hh KhDb, UKANQrhb, and; 
yellows of fall will soon descencd 
on Oklahoma. Autumn har- 
vests, however, are still plentiful 
and primed for picking. One 
fall favorite, the sweet potato, is perfect for 
baking, roasting, and celebrations. 

Sweet potatoes are tropical tubers that are 
members of the morning glory family. Na- 
tive American tribes have been growing and 
cooking them for centuries, which is why it 
is frequently used in traditional cooking. 

“Native Americans grew the sweet potato 
when Columbus came to shore in 1492, and 
it was one of the main crops,” says Kathy Van 
Buskirk, secretary and traditional foods cook 
for special events at the Cherokee Heritage 
Center in Tahlequah. 

That’s one veggie with staying power. 

— ^Vallery Brown 



I 1425 New 




Relish the famous BBQ^ steaks and seafood 
specialties that have made Freddie’s a favorite Route 
66 destination. We promise to make your day. 


Sit Down. 

StayAwhile. 


NEW EXIT OFF OF TURNER TURNPIKE! 

Exit 218A, turn right at the stoplight, go down 
about 2/10 of a mile and you're at Freddie's! 



OKLAHOMA CENTENNIAL 


Sweet Potato Bread 

THIS TRADITIONAL INDIAN RECIPE 
MAKES GOOD USE OF FALL YAMS. 

6 large sweet potatoes, diced 
4 cups of cornmeal 
1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon soda 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

Sift cornmeal, salt, baking soda, and baking 
powder together. Put the sweet potatoes in the 
cornmeal and add boiling water to make dough 
that will hold its shape when made into cakes. 
Drop in boiling hot water and cook until done, 
about twenty to twenty-five minutes. 




Numpe/s 

n,VelmaL» secret recpe. 
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The Host 
The guy knows his mov- 
ies. Okiahoma City native 
Brian Hearn returned to his 
hometown in 1995 as the 
Okiahoma City Museum 
of Art’s first, and so far 
oniy, fiim curator. Since 
that time, he has seen to 
it that thousands of fiims 
have been screened at the 
Nobie Theater inside the 
museum. 

The Location and 
Menu 

Hearn’s dinner wiii be 
served at the Museum 
Cafe on the ground floor 
of the Oklahoma City 
Museum of Art. On the 
menu: Mediterranean goat 
cheese kisses, Belgium 
endive and arugula salad, 
herb-crusted tenderloin, 
key lime cheesecake. 
Cabernet Sauvignon, and 
champagne. 



Vilm curator Brian Hearn hosts a dinner party straight out of central casting. 


The Guests 

PERLE SKIRVIN MESTA: She was the quintessential 
“hostess with the mostest” and really knew how 
to throw a party. 

LEONA MITCHELL: She’s lovely elegant, and has circled 
the globe with her utterly ravishing voice. 

WANDA JACKSON: Our hometown “Queen of 
Rockabilly” is still the sweetest lady with the 


nasty voice. Why isn’t she in the Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame? 

JENNIFER JONES: An Academy Award-winning 
actress with an extraordinary list of film credits 
and a passion for the visual arts. 

JIMMY RUSHING: “Mr. Five-by-Five” was a fiin-loving 
jazz vocalist who sang with jazz royalty. He certainly 
loved his food, hence the nickname. 



OUR PROM SE S S MPLE... 


1309 South Agnew 1st Light South of 1-40 

405.236.041 6 

WWW.CATTUEMENSRESTAURANT.COM 

Open 6am Every Day 




•f 


WORLD RENOWNED FOR OUR CHARCOAL-BROILED STEAKS! 

OVER 90 YEARS IN THE SAME LOCATION IN HISTORIC STOCKYARDS CITY! 
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On Historic Route 66 
Stroud, Oklahoma 
(918)968-1789 

www.StableRidgeVineyards.com 




On the Wagon 

Meals are food for thought at this restaurant and 
ministry in Vinita. 


I F HOME IS where you hang your hat, 
Vinitas Chuck Wagon Restaurant is 
where hungry diners park their cars. 
Whether the parking lot is bumper 
to bumper or saddle to saddle, this 
distinctive cowboy- themed restaurant ofFU.S. 
Fiighway 69 attracts city slickers and cowboys 
for satisfying chow after a hard days work. 

Life-sized, rustic storefronts tower over 
the dining room, transporting guests back to 
the Old West. Fieaping helpings of burgers, 
chicken-fried steak, and calf fries stream briskly 
out of the kitchen, keeping hungry customers 
satisfied. Entrees range from $3 burgers to 
$17.95 for steak and shrimp combos. 

Pastor Wade Markham — a former Interna- 
tional Finals Rodeo champion — ^wife Louise, 
and their three adult children are active in a 
unique ministry. Cowboy Junction Church 


and School, of which the Chuck Wagon 
Restaurant is a part. 

The Markhams daughter, Marsha Hawkins, 
is the church’s administrative assistant. 

She laughs about the family’s culinary his- 
tory. “None of us has much experience. Dad 
thought a restaurant would have a positive 
impact on the community.” 

The Chuck Wagon’s success is largely due to 
manager Sandye Berga’s capable supervision 
and a goal of providing a place to revitalize 
mind, spirit, and body. 

Behind the scenes, the restaurant offers 
employment to those needing a second chance. 
“Some can’t get hired anywhere else,” Hawkins 
says. The family has found that hard work, 
hot meals, and the cowboy spirit mean more 
than a paycheck to most employees. 

The Markhams hope their dishes will bring 
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inspiration and comfort to those needing 
rejuvenation on life’s journey, and to those 
who are just plain hungry. — Ami Reeves 


Chuck Wagon Restaurant, 27502 South 
4380 Road in Vinita. (918) 256-3180 or 
rideforthe brand, com. 


Menu Favorites 

MANAGER SANDYE BERGA TALKS CHUCK 
WAGON HOUSE SPECIALTIES. 



Chicken-Fried Steak: “Our specialty. A hand- 
breaded, fresh cut of meat served with cream 
gravy.” 

Rib-Eye Steak: “Hand cut in our kitchen, fourteen- 
to sixteen-ounce portions are cooked over 
charcoal. Juicy and tender.” 

Pies: “Baked with fresh eggs, 
whole milk, real butter, and 
vanilla. Coconut, chocolate, 
German chocolate, 
lemon, banana split, 
fresh strawberry, lemon 
pecan— just to name a few.” 


August 25 - October 7, 2007 • Cherokee Heritage Center 



CHEROKEE 

HERITAGE^ 


CENTERS 


rahlcquahS)K 


21192 S. Keeler Drive • Park Hiif OK 74451 • (888) 999-6007 • CherokeeHeritage.org 



jj FMd, Fomst & Sbnam: 

/ t^aheaums and Oie Ouidoora 

As always, we encourage any 
individual, business, class or organization 
in Oklahoma to participate! 


TODAY 



Visit www.collage2000.com for rules and instructions. 


Registration Deadline: February 1, 200@ 
Deadline for Entries: March 1, 2008 


Created By Hideaway Pizza and sponsored in part by Oklahoma History Center and Oklahoma Today. 
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New Cuisine 


Eat Up 


"You can put five dollars on the counter in Bricktown and eat chips, a hot dog, and a drink." 

—Dena Shackelford, owner of Bricktown Coney & Pub 



ii, iimg m 


Nestled in a cozy location^ 

on Sheridan, Bricktown ^ 

Coney & Pub is 

ratasty | 

arid affordable 

eatery to |r 

begin or end a 

night out K 

on the town^ 

r 


Oklahoma City’s Bricktown Coney & Bub provides 
one-of-a-kind dining in the urban jungle. 


W IENER TAKES ALL 
at the dog day af- 
ternoons served up 
by Bricktown Coney & Pub, 
Oklahoma City’s new downtown 
lunch spot that has had locals bark- 
ing about the fresh fried pickles 



and flavorful beef hot dogs since 
February 2007. 

Located in a quirky, two-story 
structure next to the Bricktown 
Parking Garage, the 1,150- 
square-foot Bricktown Coney & 
Pub features an eclectic interior 
decor complete with wine bottle 
lamps, Dutch wooden shoes, 
suspended pedal car airplanes, 
and a funky glass mosaic wall 
with inset bottles, dishes, and 
baking pans. 

Owners Thomas Bindley and 
Dena Shackelford’s whimsical 
antique collections and leather 
furniture not only provide a feast 
for the eyes but a comfortable 
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place to feast on piping dogs and 
cool brews. 

“We serve a grilled, all-beef hot 
dog,” says Shackelford. “They aren’t 
boiled, so they have a nice snap 
when you bite into them.” 

The 1 /8-pound frankfurters can 
be dressed up with all the flxin’s, 
from sweet Bavarian sauerkraut 
to Lindley’s original recipe chili. 
“The chili is a slightly sweet Cin- 
cinnati-style hot dog sauce with 
cinnamon, cocoa, and nutmeg,” 
says Shackelford. “Perfect for Frito 
chili pies,” Bindley says. 

But it’s the made-to-order. 



deep-fried pickles that are Brick- 
town Coney’s most popular menu 
item. The thickly sliced pickle 
chips are coated in zesty batter and 
dished up with a side of creamy 
ranch dressing. Olives stuffed with 
cheese and salsa, chicken strips, 
and corn dogs round out some 
of the lunchtime offerings. 

“For dessert, our fried peaches 
are the perfect palate cleanser to a 



heavy coney or a lighter Chicago 
dog,” says Shackelford. 

On select Friday and Saturday 
nights, live acoustic entertainment 
and an intimate upstairs pub 
turn Bricktown Coney from a 
downtown lunch hot spot into 
a laid-back lounge ideal for 
Brickt own’s nightlife. Patrons 
can take in performances from 
local musicians while relaxing 
on the pub’s shaggy brown sofa, 
nicknamed Sasquatch. 

“I enjoy the easy and comfort- 
able atmosphere created by the 
owners,” says Bricktown Coney 
regular Stefanie Dolese. “Dena and 
Thomas make you feel welcome 
and flx food exactly the way you 
want. ” — Brooke Adcox 

Bricktown Coney &Pub, 212 
East Sheridan. (405) 605 -3 644 
or bricktownpub.com. 



Three Dog Night 

A TRIO OF WEENIES WILL DO A 
WALLET GOOD. 

Bricktown Coney & Pub’s three- 
dollar specialty dogs are the tops. 
Southern purists may prefer the 
Coney — slathered with chili, cheese, 
onions, and mustard — or the distinctive 
twang of the Kraut, garnished with 
sauerkraut, mustard, and onions. For 
a truly authentic Chicago dog, owners^-' 
Thomas Lindley and Dena Shackelford 
took lessons from Windy City natives 
on exactly how to pile on the tomatoes, 
relish, mustard, onions, and celery salt. 
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Chef 


What s in a Name 

One of Oklahoma s most-recognized chefs, Michael 
Fusco gets fired up about cooking. 

T his east coast transplant is one ofTulsas best-known chefs, which 
isn’t surprising, given the popularity of his restaurant, Michael Fusco’s 
Flavors, which operated from 1996 to 2007. In June, Fusco opened 
his newest venture, Michael Fusco’s Riverside Grill, in Tulsa. Here, 
he discusses everything from SilverStone to scallops. 



WHEN YOU KNEW YOU LOVED COOKING: When 
I helped my mother with a New Year’s Eve 
party in 1974, and her oldest sister told me 
I should be a chef She noticed how hard I 
was working and how much I loved it. 


OKLAHOMA’S MOST TALENTED CHEFS: Tim 

Inman of the Stonehorse Cafe in Tulsa for 
freshness, Kurt Fleischfresser of the Coach 
House in Oklahoma City for his creativity, 
and Ludger Schulz of Ludger’s in Tulsa for 
comfort food. 

FAVORITE THING TO COOK AT RIVERSIDE GRILL: 

Scallops. 

FAVORITE THING TO COOK AT HOME: Brat- 
wurst or Italian sausage. 

ADVICE FOR A YOUNG CHEF: Read food 
magazines. As far as books go, read 
kitchen science to learn why things work 
the way they do in the kitchen, the chem- 
istry and physics of it. Eat everything, and 
enjoy your guests and their input. It’s hard 
work, and you have to like your guests. 
FAVORITE CELEBRITY CHEF: Mario Batali. 

You can tell he eats his own cooking. 
FAVORITE THING ABOUT RIVERSIDE GRILL: The 
Arkansas River view. 

BEST THING ABOUT RIVERSIDE GRILL’S MENU: 

Simple diversity. 

FAVORITE OKLAHOMA RESTAURANTS: Stone- 




INGREDIENTS YOU COOK WITH OVER AND 
OVER: Butter, olive oil, sea salt, cracked 
pepper, a grill, and a griddle. I believe 
cooking isn’t all you do, but it’s as little as 
you do. The food is great 
start with; I am looking 
to mess it up. 

FAVORITE COOKING MAGA- 
ZINES: 

Wine Spectator, and trade 
magazines. 

THREE THINGS THAT MAKE YOU A SUCCESS- 
FUL CHEF: A desire for quality, the ability 
to adjust, and a desire for hospitality. 


horse Cafe for crab ni^oise salad, Dalesan- 
dro’s for Caesar salad and lentil soup, and 
the Savoy for breakfast. 


FAVORITE COOKING SHOW: Good Eats, Alton 


Brown’s show. 

BEST COOKING ADVICE YOU RECEIVED: Eat 


Michael Fusco’s 
Favorite Cookware 


your mistakes, from Chef Andrew Lussier 
of Rhode Island, my mentor. Then you 
know why it’s a mistake or why the unin- 
tended result came about. 


“Wolfgang Puck stainless or 
any SilverStone heavy bottom. 
Any heavy-bottom pan, really. 
Practicality rules.” 



Welcome TO 
Oklahoma’s 
Little Italy! 


Newly Remodeled! 


Come see our new selection 
of imported Italian delicacies 
including delicious varieties of 
extra virgin olive oils 

Exquisite Italian Sausage & Cheese 
Lovera's Famous Pestos 
Pasta’s, Grains and Sauces 

To order: I -800-854- 1 4 1 7 
or visit www.Moveitalian.com 

FAMILY GROCERY 
KREBE OK 
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Eat Up 


By Steffie Corcoran 
Photography by Shane Brown 
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After a decade 
of restaurant- 
making in this 
favorite Tuisa 
neighborhood, 
things are reaiiy 
cooking. 

D ining along tulsas Peona 

Avenue in the Brookside district 
is enough to disabuse anyone 
of the notion that there’s no 
accounting for taste. This roughly two-mile 
area between Thirty-first and Fifiy-first streets 
is all about taste, the kind on the tongue 
with buds, for everything from home-style 
barbecue dripping with sauce to an Alsatian 
Tarte Flambe. 

Brookside has come a long way in its trans- 
formation into what may be Oklahoma’s most 
sought-after dining area. This Creek-influenced 
region in Midtown started as a settlement 
location for the tribe in the mid- 1 800s and, 
in the pre- and post-World War II era, became 
known as one of Tulsa’s foremost shopping 
and business centers, a reputation it continues 
to enjoy. In the 1970s and 80s, the “Restless 
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Eat Up 


Ribbon” of Peoria was the preferred drag for 
teenagers with wheels for miles round. 

More recently, its become a different sort 
of destination, one with enough Oklahoma- 
owned restaurants to keep foodies sated for 
dozens of meals. 


Janine Morales, president of the Brookside 
Business Association and a Brookside neighbor- 
hood resident, says, “Its amazing how many 
restaurants we have. When local newspapers 
and magazines try to get them to advertise, 
they say, ‘We don’t have to. We’ve got more 
business than we can put in our facilities.’” 

Two miles of restaurants can be a little 
daunting, and the heart of Brookside, from 
Thirty-third to Thirty-sixth on both sides 
of Peoria, is home to no fewer than twenty 
food-related enterprises, including some of 
Brookside’s most popular. 

Henry Aberson of the eponymous high- 
fashion clothing store in Brookside has emerged 
as the district’s newest high-profile landlord. 
Across the street from his earlier heart-of- 
Brookside project, the Consortium — itself 
home to popular eateries the Garlic Rose, 
Cafe Ole, A Bar & Kitchen, and the Brasserie 
Restaurant and Bar — Center 1, his newest 
venture, hosts a trio of distinctive Brookside 
food spots. 

“I think Center 1 is really about the 
future more than the past,” Aberson says 
of his all-white complex filled with simple, 
organic details: cascading waterfalls, bamboo, 
soaring ceilings, and concrete floors. “The 
buildings represent a modern, very cool 
point of view.” 

Aberson, an unconventional and particular 
landlord, admits he’s interested only in tenants 
who fit the upscale urban vibe he’s worked so 
hard, and spent so much money, establishing 
in Center 1 . In a market where brokers tend to 
put out a “For Lease” sign, wait to hear from 
prospects, and adopt a take-all-comers men- 
tality, Aberson seeks out his tenants, striving 
to match each with the Center I philosophy 
and rejecting more than a few. 

Steven Howard, chef, epicurean, chocolatier, 
orchid-grower, and prodigal son proprietor 
of KoKoa Chocolatier, who returned to his 
hometown in 2003 after a quarter-century’s 
absence, was a perfect Center I fit. 


“When you have kind of a stark environ- 
ment around you, what you see and what 
you pay attention to in the room becomes 
what’s on the plate and who you’re with. It 
becomes much more intimate, because it’s 
easier to pay more attention to your experi- 


ence,” says Howard. 

At KoKoa, the plate — ^white, of course — is 
indeed the thing. The lunch menu’s Pacific 
Rim-influenced dishes — including a chicken 
salad with tangy mango and ginger, crisp apple. 
Jerk chicken, and candied almonds — not only 
snap with flavor but are aesthetic creations 
worth noticing before the much-anticipated 
first bite. 

Howard, whose Minnesota cadence is 


evident after spending fifteen of his forma- 
tive years there, repeatedly uses the words 
lucky and grateful to describe himself But 
anybody who’s been to KoKoa to sample his 
handmade chocolates (gorgeous truffles in 
every conceivable flavor plus dipped fruits, 
mousses, tarts, and more) and cosmopolitan- 
flavored lunches will say otherwise. 

“Steven Howard’s the biggest undiscov- 
ered talent in Oklahoma, probably in the 
Southwest,” Aberson says. 

A discriminating, and ever-increasing, 
clientele agrees. Howard’s business is 
growing faster than the carefully tended 
orchids that add subtle color to KoKoa, 
open in Center I since December 2004. 
In January, his second restaurant, KoKoa 
Kabana, debuted in downtown’s Philcade 
Building. And back at Center I , Howard’s 
monthly, eight-course degustation-style din- 
ners — tasting meals with small courses — fill 
up two months ahead of time. 


Modi?© nioir© tillDaii lito© [o)ag5=“ 
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But for Howard, it s simple: “You’re only 
as good as your last dish,” he says matter- 
of-factly. 

Just south of KoKoa in Center 1 and 
occupying the space formerly inhabited by 
Table Ten is one of Brookside’s newest and 
most buzzed-about eateries. Lava Noshery. 
The bamboo on Lavas street-side glass front 
and the red and black stripe on one wall 
aren’t the only new touches. Lava Noshery’s 
very premise, the idea that appetizers can a 
meal make, is fresh. 

“We have an eclectic blend of appetizers 
for half the menu,” says chef Geoffrey van 
Glabbeek, “and the other half is soup, salad, 
entree, more of the traditional dining. The 
idea behind it was that we welcome people 
to come in and try a plate full of appetizers 
for the whole table or do the traditional 
dining experience.” 

That’s an easy proposition with ambi- 
tious, creative appetizers like lobster corn 



Lay of the Land 

A BROOKSIDE DINING DIGEST OF OKLAHOMA-OWNED EATERIES 


Alioli Tapas & Restaurant 

3629 South Peoria 
(918) 392-9998 or 
aliolitapas.com 

A Bar & Kitchen 

3509 South Peoria 
(918) 743-1870 

Biga 

4329 South Peoria 
(918) 743-2442 


Blue Moon Bakery & Cafe 

3807-F South Peoria 
(918) 749-7800 



The Brasserie Restaurant 
and Bar 

3509 South Peoria 
(918) 779-7070 or 
thebrasserietulsa.com 

The Brook 

3401 South Peoria 
(918) 748-9977 or 
brookrestaurant.com 



Brookside by Day 

331 3 South Peoria 
Tulsa, OK 741 05 
(918) 745-9989 

Lao Thai 

331 6 South Peoria 
(918) 747-881 2 or 
brooksidelaothai.com 



Cafe Ole 

3509 South Peoria 
(918) 745-6699 or 
cafeoletulsa.com 

CENTER 1 MARKET 

3524 South Peoria 

Dawson’s Market 

(918) 392-5990 or 

dawsonsmarket.com 

Farrell Family Organic Bread 

(918) 794-8486 or 

farrellbread.com 

Nuyaka Natural Farm 

(918) 752-0628 

Petals and Soup 

(918) 794-8492 

Ciao, Baby! 

3308 South Peoria 
(918) 293-9333 

Claud’s Hamburgers 

3834 South Peoria 
(918) 742-8332 

Elmer’s BBQ 

41 30 South Peoria 

(918) 742-6702 or elmersbbq.net 

Fuji 

3739 South Peoria 
(918) 794-4448 or 
fujisushibar.com 

Garlic Rose 

3509 South Peoria, #120 
(918) 746-4900 or 
garlicrose/tulsa.com 

In the Raw 

3321 South Peoria 
(918) 744-1300 or 
intheraw/tulsa.com 


Kampai Lounge 

3301 South Peoria 
(918) 744-1320 or 
intheraw/tulsa.com 


KoKoa Chocolatier 

3410 South Peoria, Suite 200 
(866) 375-6562 or 
kokoachocolatier.com 

Lambrusco’z To-Go 

1 344 East Forty-first 
(918) 496-1246 or 
lambruscoz.com 

Lava Noshery 

351 2 South Peoria 
(918) 749-3310 or 
lavatulsa.com 

Local Table 

4329 South Peoria 
(918) 794-8013 

Prive 

3523 South Peoria 
(918) 747-9463 


Sehor Tequila Restaurant 

3348 South Peoria 
(918) 749-2400 



Weber’s Root Beer Stand 


3817 South Peoria 
(918) 742-1082 or 
webersoftulsa.com 
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Specializing in casual luxury, In the Raw 
attracts hipsters from all across the 
state to the Brookside neighborhood. 
Sushi and an array of fun cocktails 
mixed with sleek architecture and 
atmospheric music add to the ambiance. 
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dog, and duck confit on a pistachio crepe 
on the menu. 

Van Glabbeek believes nothing but good 
emerges from a saturated dining zone like 
Brookside, thanks to the cooperative spirit 
among chefs and restaurant owners. This 
Brookside chef, who counts responsible 
purchasing and buying local as two of his 
culinary guidelines, is especially motivated 
by one new Center 1 tenant. 

“I love the market next door,” he says of 
Center 1 Market, opened in June. “It really 
enables me to have fun with the food and play 
around with flavor combinations.” 

Another of Henry Abersohs brainchildren. 
Center 1 Market fills an empty niche — one 
for fresh, local products — in an otherwise 
overflowing food area. 

“Its like a European market you can go 
to every day, buy your meat and vegetables 
and bread and some flowers, put it in your 
bag, and go home and cook it all fresh that 
night,” Aberson says. 

Tom Farrell of Farrell Family Organic 
Bread admits Abersohs repeated, and firm, 
suggestions made the Center 1 Market bear 
fruit. And veggies. And meat. And breads and 
soups and cut flowers and more. 

Four vendors, Nuyaka Natural Farm, 
Dawson’s Market, Petals and Soup, and 
Farrell’s bread shop, are still learning to coexist 
in the market’s “we’re all in this together but 
as distinct entities” environment. Customers 
notice the separate cash registers and phone 
numbers, but it’s a small sacrifice for foods 
whose origins are known, whose flavors are 
rich, and whose preservatives and pesticides 
are nonexistent. 

“It’s been really cooperative,” says Farrell. 
“Usually, when you get four or five people 
together, there’s one person who’s a stinker. 
Unless I’m the stinker, we don’t have one.” 

Farrell Family Organic Bread’s artisan, mostly 


organic breads, rolls, and cookies have been 
baking since 1999, when Farrell’s original 
store opened on Eighty-first and Yale. The 
new market concept, he says, is a welcome 
addition — and change of pace. “Three-quarters 
of our business is wholesale, and it’s a hard 
way to make a buck,” he says. “It’s a lot nicer 
for us to see customers, greet them, make 
sure they know what they’re getting and are 
happy with it, and give them old-fashioned 
customer service, too.” 

I F CENTER TS food spots foretell 
Brookside’s bright, and urbane, fu- 
ture, several old favorites speak to the 
comforts of the familiar, the kinds of 


In 1983, Elmer and Georgella Thompson found the 
secret to barbecue perfection at their small restaurant, 
ELMER’S BARBECUE, on Thirty-fourth and Peoria. Their 
legacy lives on at a location just up the road in new 
owner Keith Jimerson, a regular customer before 
taking over the restaurant after the Thompsons passed 
away a few years back. With a sampling of four meats 
and two sides, the restaurant’s most popular item, the 
Badwich, is worth more than $8 and change because, 
as the restaurant’s legendary tag line suggests. 



places where the idea of conceiving a design 
masterpiece for a restaurant is as foreign as 
mayo on French fries. Instead, these restaurants 
put their energies in old-fashioned cooking 
with large portions for prices that won’t max 
out the credit card. 

There may be no better place to start the 
day than Brookside by Day. The restaurant, 
open for breakfast and lunch, has occupied the 
same spot in the thirty-three hundred block 
of Peoria for sixteen years, its familiar sunrise 
sign a harbinger of breakfasts to come. 

BBD, as the locals call it, is the kind of 
place where, on a given morning, tie-wearing 
corporate types munch bacon against the tap 
tap tap of their laptop keyboards and neighbors 
stop to talk to friends at other tables on the 
way to their own. 

“A lot of times we can’t get them to sit 
down because they’re too busy talking to 
other people they know,” says manager Karen 
Bearden. The staff politely ushers them on, 
not because they’re antisocial — quite the 
opposite — but because there’s inevitably a 
line of diners waiting to get in, despite the 
fact that the restaurant’s capacity has doubled 
over the years. 

What is it about BBD that makes otherwise 
sensible people fog over in rapture at its very 
mention? For one thing, the fluffy biscuits. 


“Elmer’s— it be bad.” 4130 North Peoria. (918) 742- 
6702 or elmersbbq.net 

With meat cooked off what legend says is one of the 
oldest grills in America — built in 1 891 by the restaurant’s 
founder, Oscar Bilby— the burgers at this tiny eatery 
are comatose inducing. WEBER’S superior root beer 
joined the Brookside community in 1933 and moved 300 
feet south to its new location in 1987 to accommodate 
a shopping center. For a cool-weather cool shot, don’t 
miss the legendary root beer floats. 381 7 South Peoria. 
(918) 742-1082 or webersoftuisa.com. 

Claud Hobson kept it simple. His self-named grill, 
CLAUD’S, first opened in 1 954 and moved to its present 
location in 1965. Specializing in executing the perfectly 
grilled burger, Hobson passed down his flipping prowess 
to his three sons, who still grind their own chuck to 
ensure quality. Though Claud is gone, his sons maintain 
his commitment to quality and good service. The nine- 
ounce Big Claud is enough to please any appetite. 3834 
South Peoria. (918) 742-8332. — VALLERY BROWN 


The Veterans; Elmer’s, Weber’s, and Claud’s 

THESE THREE OLD-TIMERS HAVE BEEN SATISFYING BROOKSIDE DINERS FOR 
A QUARTER-CENTURY. 
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Hot Java 

SHADES OF BROWN MAKES SURE 
BROOKSIDE DINERS KEEP THEIR CUPS 
OVERFLOWING. 

The meaning of life, some believe, is great 
coffee. At the very least, a fabulous cup of joe is 
a fitting finish to any meal. Brookside’s shades 
OF BROWN COFFEE & ART provides a funky, 
unpretentious locale for just that. 

Melinda Borum’s coffee shop doesn’t have 
a kitchen by design: She believes a coffee shop 
should smell like coffee, not baked goods or 
heated-up sandwiches, though she does sell 
some sweets, all organic and premade by Cherry 
Street Farmer’s Market vendors. The focus here 
is on the beans and their byproducts, especially 
the espresso. 

“It’s a blend of seven different beans,” says 
Borum. “It’s really nutty and complex, and people 
love it.” The macchiato, a shot of espresso with 
steamed half-and-half, is another favorite wake- 
me-up. — STEFFIE CORCORAN 

Shades of Brown Coffee &Art, 3302 South 
Peoria. (918) 747-3000 or shadesofbrowncoffee. 
com. Also worth checking out in Brookside are 
Sumatra Coffee Shop at 4244 South Peoria 
(918/742-4849) and Tulsa Sips Creamery, 3807- 
A South Peoria (918/744-5056 or tulsasips.com). 
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at the risk of cliche, melt in the mouth, 
the sausage is perfectly spiced, and the 
buckwheat pancakes are worth the syrup 
buzz. Egg dishes — including the Murrito, 
a sausage, cheese, green onion, and egg 
combo wrapped in a flour tortilla and 
garnished with guacamole, sour cream, and 
picante; eggs Benedict; and a dazzling array 
of omelets — are massively popular. 

“You can’t beat their omelets, no way,” 
says Karen Keith, who has lived within a 
five-block span near BBD the past thirty 
years. “Easily two people can go and get one 
omelet and split the dadgum thing. You need 
a nap afterwards.” 

But, Bearden says, don’t forget: BBD serves 
more than breakfast. “We wish more people 
would think of us for lunch,” she says of the 
all-American offerings of salads, sandwiches, 
burgers, and chicken wraps. 

Speaking of lunch, “deli” is just two letters 
from “delish,” a comparison that holds up at 
Lambrusco’zTo-Go, whether dining inside or, 
as the name implies, on the go. When cater- 
ing manager Jackie Bliss says, “We have the 
best Reuben in town. I guarantee it,” she isn’t 
just talking big. The sandwich’s sauce hints of 
horseradish, a just-right spicy partner to the 
corned beef, sauerkraut, and rye. 

Thirty other sandwiches come with a 
choice of roughly ten deli sides, everything 
from fruit salad to tortellini feta to tabouli. 
The deli cases are stuffed with totable dips 
including the restaurant’s signature white 
queso, puff pastries and quiches, and enough 
sweets — including one of the finest Italian 
cream cakes anywhere — to keep a dentist 
flush for years. Got catering? Bliss and crew 
can handle groups from small to huge, once 
feeding a Route 66 motorcycle rally crowd 
of several thousand. 

“I always joke that our dips get invited to 
more parties than we do,” Bliss says. 

Cafe Ole, a local favorite, is the party. The 
Santa Fe-style (“We’re not Tex Mex!”, owner 
Candy Dunn says emphatically) restaurant 
in its twenty-first year of operation has been 
host to untold thousands of Midtowners 
partial to the chips and queso made with 
sauteed veggies, three cheeses, and salsa and 
the thick and creamy guacamole. In temperate 
weather. Cafe Ole’s small outdoor space fills 
with diners buzzing with good cheer, and in 
some cases, the homemade margaritas with 
plenty of fresh-squeezed lime juice. 

It’s a charming place, intimate, with bright 
blue tile floors and beige faux-finished walls. 



ShadesT)f B rown tra xozy ^ot f or_ __ 
people to get caffeinated and catch up 
on reading or Internet surfing. 


o 



There’s something inviting about Cafe Ole, 
something that says to linger, munch on some 
chips and the beverage of your choice, and dig 
into a Santa Fe-style guacamole burger. 

“It’s such fun,” says Dunn, who owns Cafe 
Ole with Paula Underwood, with whom she’s 
worked for thirty years without one disagree- 
ment, “mainly because of our clientele.” 

S URE, BROOKSIDE HAS charming, af- 
fordable eateries where the “everybody 
knows your name” rule applies. But it’s 
also fast becoming known as a haven 
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for foodies in search of first-rate cuisine. In 
many ways, that reputation was forged thanks 
to Greg Hughes and In the Raw. 

In 1998, In the Raw opened in the Dun- 
well Cleaners building, a local landmark. 
Nine years later, when many other Brookside 
dining destinations have come and gone, 
its still going strong, catering to throngs of 
sushi lovers and urban coolsters who enjoy 
the restaurants trademark West Coast-meets- 
Asian ambiance. “The success of In the Raw 
told the story, that something could do well 
here,” says Karen Keith. 






Hughes has parlayed his In the Raw success 
to another location in south Tulsa and to the 
In the Raw-influenced Kampai Lounge, a 
way-hip restaurant and bar with a small-plate 
menu, martinis galore, and sofas, beds, and 
chaise lounges for the young and beautiful 
to recline upon. 

In the Raw blazed the trail for other upscale 
Brookside restaurants to follow, including what 
is perhaps the most-ballyhooed Brookside 
eatery of the moment, the Brasserie Restau- 
rant and Bar. 

“Its absolutely elegant dining,” says Keith, 


who has a soft spot for the location — she and 
her husband Pat Malloy had their first date 
there, back when it was Pablos. “Tim has 
done an incredible job of training his staff 
Everybody knows what they’re doing.” 
Keith is referring to the Brasserie’s owner, 
Tim Baker. A few minutes of his culinary in- 
spiration is enough to make the kind of person 
who considers peanut butter sandwiches an 
awful lot of trouble want to try his hand at 
beef bourguignon. The luxe-but-comfortable 
restaurant, done in creamy whites with dark 
library paneling, black leather banquettes. 
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and a barrel-style ceiling, feels warm and rich, 
much like the food. 

“My friends thought I was a little bit nuts 
for doing a French restaurant,” says Baker, a 
thirty-four-year-old phenom who honed his 
chops as general manager of Bodean Seafood 
and operating partner of the Fleming s Prime 
Steakhouse & Wine Bar in Tulsa. French res- 
taurants, Baker says, are often considered stuffy 
and highbrow, with unpronounceable menu 
items and ingredients sometimes considered 
inedible by middle-class diners. 

By contrast. Baker describes the Brasserie s 

l I 



To Market We Go 

A NEW BROOKSIDE FARMERS’ MARKET 


As if Brookside didn’t offer enough temptation. In May, 
the Cherry Street Farmers’ Market took root in a second 
location. Younger sister to the Lincoln Plaza farmers’ 
market, this weekly event in the Westlake Ace Hardware 
parking lot is fresh as it gets. Twenty-five vendors sell 
their goods at the intersection of Forty-first and Peoria 
each Wednesday from 8 a.m. to noon through October 
24. cherrystreetfarmersmarket.com.— VALLERY brown 
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offerings as “food you wouldn’t mind eating 
every day. It’s not food that’s cream and but- 
ter laden, and it’s not overly fatty, super-rich, 
very complex, hard on the brain, or overly 


are no less impressive. 

And then there’s the garlic lemon chicken, so 
tender it almost defies the category of meat. 
“Chicken doesn’t usually blow your skirt 


‘^©[lD0(gfe(sm iiasiigillQsy Mma j/soar 
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expensive. I really mean an everyday kind of 
food. That’s what a brasserie is.” 

The restaurant’s thoughtful, and ever- 
evolving, wine list, which changes almost 
weekly, proves Baker’s food-goes-with-wine 
philosophy. “We’re very driven when it comes 
to wine,” he says. 

From France to Italy in several short blocks 
takes those who appreciate the finer things, 
including European-influenced cuisine, from 
the Brasserie to Ciao, Baby! 

Ciao, as it is familiarly known, is “traditional 
Italian with a twist,” says manager Hope Egan. 
And it’s not what’s usually considered American 
Italian, either. Egan hurries to assure that diners 
will find no lasagna on this menu. 

Rather, Ciao offers a singular dining expe- 
rience in an intimate restaurant perfect for 
romance. From the pillow-backed triangular 
table and red leather-covered bar to the long 
and lean black bench and impeccable, unob- 
trusive service, everything at Ciao suggests 
hands held under the table and the exchange 
of soulful gazes — until the food arrives. 

Then all bets are off, and it’s each diner for 
himself Appetizers include a crunchy, flavor- 
fill bruschetta, served on a triangular platter 
that mimics the shape of the servings. The 
entrees, including lobster ravioli, veal piccata, 
and blue tortellini with Gorgonzola alfredo, 


up, but this one does,” says Egan. 

Another wind-in-the-undergarments bit of 
Ciao chow is the restaurant’s most unusual 
dessert, balsamic strawberries and mascarpone 
cream. It’s a classic Italian pairing, Egan says, 
one with a powdered sugar garnish. 

I N FACT, DINING in the Brookside 
area is a lot like that strawberry des- 
sert, a surprising blend of unexpected 
flavors that combine to make meals 
an experience more than mere eating. 
Dining on Brookside is, if nothing else, 
an eclectic thing. 

“It’s extraordinarily diversified,” says Tim 
Baker, who notes that Brookside is known for 
college-aged kids savoring the nightlife, high- 
end diners, and everything in between. 

Janine Morales has noticed how much 
the area sizzles as a dining hot spot. “Every 
lunchtime, it is such a fun place to drive down 
and see who’s eating lunch outside, enjoying 
the sunshine and chatting with big smiles. 
It’s always active down here.” 

Tim Baker agrees. “Brookside is clearly 
the hottest district in Tulsa,” he says. “Every 
little spot has its different personality, but 
they’re intermingling in a really energetic, 
interesting, fun atmosphere you don’t see 
anywhere else.” 
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877-786-SOLD www.CROWNPOINTEOK.com 


GRDA and the nation's other public power 
utilities will celebrate National Public Power 
Week the first week in October. Join us in 
recognizing the benefits of local ownership, 
local power and local control. 


The Grand River Dam Authority is proud to provide dependable, 
low-cost electric power. If you're a Public Power customer, just flip 
the switch. At GRDA, we'll turn you on! 

How do we flip your switch? FIND OUT AT GRDA.COM 


GkDA 


C^ome to f^lay. . . f^lan to Stay I 

866- LUV-G RAND 
www.grandlakefun.com 
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MILLION 

DOLLAR 

HAND 


JENKS TULSA METR 

Call (918) 296=iaB 


ioRaquarium.org 


It takes your breath away. The moment that 
reveals your destiny. The anticipation of the turn. 
The intensity effaces around the table. The win. 
Suddenly, your night gets shifted into overdrive, 
□sage Million Dollar Elm Casino. Go all in. 

Make it a Million Dollar Night! 




CASINO 


Tisdale Pkwy (3 3Bth St. N., Just 5 Minutes from Downtown Tulsa 


Tulsa Sand Springs Hominy Pawhuska Bartlesville 
milliondollarelm.com 918.B99.7777 
Gambling problem? Call 800.522.4700. An economic enterprise of the Osage Nation. 


JenksChamber.com 

918.299.5005 


Let's celebrate Oklahoma's history of 
opulent vaudeville/ movie theaters with 
several musical, movie and variety show 
events at the historic Coleman Theatre! 

SEPTEMBER 

15-16 1920s Silent Movie "The It Girl" 

Clara Bow, Dennis James-Mighty Wurlitzer 
27-30 "Oklahoma!" Miami Little Theatre 

OCTOBER 

1 2 "Follies & Flicks on Route 66" 

Larry Gatlin as Will Rogers 
Followed by original Will Rogers movie 
1 8 "Miami to Los Vegas & Home Again" 
David Osborne on the Steinway 
26 "Radio Days" Five by Design 
presents big band memories 

28 "Pipes from the Post" 

Donna Parker - Mighty Wurlitzer 

NOVEMBER 

3 "Centennial Follies" vaudeville style 
variety show, Bank Night giveaways 

"Five Minutes of Fame" 

^ showcasing local talent 

^ Coll for reservations, show times 
|t^ & ticket prices. 


A Celebration of 
Oklahoma Art & Music 

Saturday, October 13 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Over 100 Oklahoma Arllsls 
fealurinp Oklahoma nerles. 
Live Music ahd Food. 


103 N. Main, Miami 
colemantheatre.or^ 
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Play Your Heart Out! 

800 . 922.2118 
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"Autumn is a second spring when every leaf is a flower." —Albert Camus 
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By Vallery Brown 


Bartlesville 

Bartlesville Community Center 300 SE Adams. Sept 
1 4-1 6, Oklahoma Indian Summer. Oct 6, Canadian 
Brass in Concert. Oct 27-28, Pride of the Prairie. 

(918) 336-2787 

Bartlesville Public Library 600 S Johnstone Ave. Sept 
6, John Hinckle as Alfalfa Bill Murray. Sept 21 , The 
Witty World of Will Rogers. Sept 29, Jack Liggett as 
H.V. Foster. Oct 1 1 , Jim Hess Reviews Pistol Pete: 
Veteran of the Old West. Oct 25, Janel Hutchinson 
Presents the Story of Ernest Lewis: An Oklahoma 
Outlaw. (918) 338-4161 

Price Tower Arts Center 51 0 S Dewey. Sept 1 -1 6, Out 
of Oklahoma: Contemporary Artists from Ruscha to 
Andoe. Sept 28-Oct 31 , Oklahoma Moderne: The Art 
and Design of Olinka Hrdy. (918) 336-4949 

Woolaroc Museum & Wildlife Preserve 1 925 Woolaroc 


OETA Program Notes 


SEPTEMBER 

8; Cars on Route 66, 5 p.m. 

Route 66 guru Michael Wallis pays tribute to 
the cars and drivers of America’s most famous 
road. 

20: A Conversation With..., 8 p.m. 

A new series featuring interviews with notable 
Oklahomans, including on this episode, former 
governor and US. senator Henry Bellmon on 
this episode 

23-26, 30-Oct. 2: Ken Burns’ The War, 

7 p.m. 

The acclaimed filmmaker returns with a 
much-anticipated new series focusing on 
World War II. 

OCTOBER 

14: Oklahoma Centennial Parade, 2 p.m. 

Live coverage of one of Oklahoma’s 
biggest Centennial events in 
downtown Oklahoma City 
29-30: Oklahoma Passage, 7 p.m. 

Famous Oklahoma personalities meet 
up with the fictitious Benton family 
in this OETA miniseries. 


Ranch Road. Sept 1 5, Fall Trail Ride. Sept 29, Cow 
Thieves & Outlaws Reunion. Oct 5-7, Fall Traders 
Encampment. (918) 336-0307 
Tulsa Regional Fly-In Sept 21 -22, Frank Phillips Field. 
(918) 622-8400 

Braggs 

Greenleaf State Park 3 Miles South of Braggs on S.H. 
10. Sept 15, Fishing Clinic. Oct 27, Haunted Forest. 
Sept 1 -3, Labor Day End of Summer Party. (91 8) 
487-7125 

Broken Arrow 

Broken Arrow Community Playhouse 1800 S Main. 
Sept 7-1 6, Ouilters. Oct 1 9-28, Hide and Shriek. (91 8) 
258-0077 

Centennial Heritage Quilt Show Sept 29-30, Broken 
Arrow Community Center. (918) 455-0151 

Checotah 

Okrafest Sept 8, Downtown. (91 8) 473-41 78 
Artillery School Sept 15, Honey Springs Memorial. (918) 
473-5572 

Halloween in the Park Oct 6-27, Lake Eufaula State 
Park. (918) 689-4607 

Chickasha 

Grady County Fairgrounds 500 E Choctaw. Sept 8-9, 
Open and AOHA All Amateur- Youth Classic Show. Sept 
1 4-1 6, Central 4-D Barrel Races. Sept 21 , Junior 
Social Workers Spaghetti Day. Sept 22, Miniature 
Horse Auction. Sept 28-29, 50s Class Reunion. Oct 
6-7, Open Fall Novice AOHA Show. Oct 1 2-1 3, Greater 
Oklahoma Farm Show. Oct 1 8-20, Antique Auto Swap 
Meet. Oct 27, Firefighter Chili Cook-off. (405) 222- 
3963 

The University of Science & Arts of Oklahoma 1 7th & 

Grand. Sept 16, Chad Beatty Art Show Opening. Sept 
18, Byron Berline Band. Oct 16, Jeni Fleming. (405) 
224-3140 

Neewollah Festival Oct 31 , Downtown. (405) 224-0787 

Claremore 

Claremore Expo Center 400 Veterans. Sept 7-9, 
Bluegrass & Chili Festival. Sept 1 0-1 3, Rogers County 
Fair. Sept 22, The Buckskin Horse Show. Sept 28-30, 


Green Country Dressage Show. Sept 30, Motorcycle 
Swap Meet. Oct 6, Greater Oklahoma Paint Horse 
Show. Oct 20, Shalla Martin Smalley Barrel Race. 

Oct 26, Senior Pro Rodeo Association Finals. Oct 27, 
Neosha Barrel Race. Oct 28, Wild Notions Barrel Race. 
(918) 283-8206 

Davis 

Arbuckle Mountain Park 1-35 & Exit 60. Sept 10-15, 
Arbuckle Mountain 8th Annual Bluegrass Festival. Oct 
15-20, Arbuckle Mountain Fall Bluegrass Jam. (405) 
665-5226 

Turner Falls Arts & Crafts Sale Oct 6-7, Turner Falls 
Park. (580) 369-2402 

Drumright 

Scream Country Haunted Forest 51 853 W 1 01 st. Oct 

6-31 , Boo Country Village. Oct 6-31 , Spivey Haunted 
Manor. (91 8) 607-3327 

Old-Fashioned Melodrama & Olio Oct 5-6, Boomtown 
Theater. (91 8) 352-2236 

Oil Patch Jamboree Parade & Jog Oct 6, Whitlock Park 
(918) 352-2204 

Duncan 

Simmons Center 800 Chisholm Trail Parkway. Sept 
1 4-1 6, 21 -22, Oklahoma! Sept 27, Southwest 
Senior Games. Sept 29, The Ahn Trio. Oct 1 3-1 9, Art 
Roundup. Oct 25, Marcoux Corner. (580) 252-2900 

Fall Bluegrass Festival Sept 27-30, Shady Oaks RV 
Park. (580) 255-7042 

Edmond 

Edmond Historical Society & Museum 431 S 

Boulevard. Sept 1 -30, The Purse & the Person: A 
Century of Women’s Purses. Sept 16, Fall Living 
History Social. Sept 20, High Tea. Oct 1 5-31 , Rodkey’s 
Flour Mill: An Edmond Icon Exhibit. (405) 340-0078 
Festival Market Place 26 W 1 st St. Sept 1 -29, Farmers 
Market. Oct 6-27, Fall Garden & Produce Market. Oct 
27, Fall Family Night. (405) 359-4630 
UCO Jazz Lab 1 00 E 5th. Sept 6, Oct 4, Mitch Bell. Sept 
7, Oct 13, Brian Gorrell. Sept 8, Brigade. Sept 14, 
Mezclave. Sept 15, Hoppy Niles. Sept 20, Oct 25, Peter 
Krauss. Sept 21 , Oct 1 9, Smilin Vic. Sept 28, Oct 26, 
Big G. Sept 29, Paul Skinner. Oct 1 2, A.J. and Why Not. 
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Destination: SHAWNEE 






24- 25 Midwest BLuegrass Festival 

25- 26 Oklahoma Foundation Quarter Horse Show 








7-9 Pottawatomie County Free Fair 
13-16 Southern Winds Film Festival 
21 Santa Fe Depot Homecoming 
21-22 Shawnee's State Centennial Celebration 


•275.9780 www.visitshawnee.cont 


Downtown Shawnee, OK. 

SeplenikfJ-fUW 

soulfiemwinttMalcom 


UcpenfatckiiatilsIiiBl 


IHAWNEE 


Book Festival 

November 2-3, 2007 f 

Shawnee, Oklahoma - ^ 

www.reddirtbookfestival.org tg HST 



WWW. VI SIT SHAW NEE. COM 


Shawnee Convention & Visitors Bureau 
For more information, call (405) 275-9780 
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^ THE Pottawatomie County Historical Society 

Santa Fe Depot 

MUSEUM ^ 

A 1904 Landmark That Brings 
Pottawatomie County History to Life 

614 E. Main St. • Shawnee, OK 
www.santafedepotmuseum.org 

(405) 275-8412 


^HOUSEo . 
FLOWERS# 


We Turn Feelings Into Flowers 


2425 N. Kickapoo 
. Shawnee, OK 74804 
4 A (405) 273-1852 
1-800-944-3548 
[\^w.houseofflowersok.com 


No, it’s not just you. It is hot in here— in fact, excitement is ablaze. Featuring an array 
of your favorite slots and table games, four fine restaurants and three full-service bars, 
FireLake Grand Casino has everything you need to heat things up. 

CATCH THE FEVER 


1?AV 


'07 Maze Season: Sept 22 - Nov. 3 

Fri.5-9pm,Sat. Wam-9pm,Sun. l-5pm 

5 Acre Maze 
U Pick Pumpkin Patch 
Hay Rides • brrel Train 
Corn Cannon 
Haunted Trail & More... 

Wholesome Family Fun 
Official Centennial Event 




SATISFY YOUR BURNING DESIRES 


405/273-8704“"" 
717 East Highland 


Shawnee Maze & Pumpkin Patch Directions: From 1-40 (Shawnee Exit 186) 
andHwy 18: GoN2 1/2 mi. on Hwy 18. Turn E on Wolverine Rd. 3/4 mi. 

find out more at www.cornfieldmaze.com or phone (405) 401-8217 


405/273-0000 
3815 N. Harrison 



Mabee-Gerrer 

I ii _i j / 

Museum of Art 

pi’ . . ■ 1 ^ 

Located on the campus of St. Gregory's University 


1900 W. MacArthur St. | Shawnee, OK 
(405) 878-5300 | www.mgmoa.org 

Tues. thru Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Sun. 1—4 p.m. 


Shawnee Convention & Visitors Bureau 
For more information, call (405) 275-9780 



Get/^ 
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"Everything's gonna be bright lights and lollipops!"— /rom Gypsy 



By Rhiannon Mako 


Se 


tember Cool 


Shake your caboose 
at Purcell s Loose 
Caboose Festival on 
Main Street, featuring 
music and antiques 
and an emphasis on 
products made in 
Oklahoma. 9 a.m. 


2 


3 


4 


5 


A 6 


7 


8 


Spend your weekend at 
Chelseas Bushyhead 
Labor Day Pasture 
Roping and Barrel 
Race. The event hap- 
pens on a ranch founded 
122 years ago. Noon. 
Through September 3. 



Even the kids can catch 
Oklahoma’s Centennial 
fever while eating their 
favorite meal from the 
colorful Centoonial 
Kid’s Plate Set. 

$17.95. oklahomacen- 
tennial.com. 


10 

A complement to any 
desk or coffee table is 
a Centennial Com- 
memorative Candy 
Dish. This piece is ideal 
for sharing your favorite 
treat. $11.95. okla- 
homacentennial.com. 


A 16 

Oklahoma’s windy 
heritage and, today, 
barbecue, is front and 
center at the Centennial 

Celebration Under the 
Windmills at the 

Shattuck Windmill 
Museum. 4 p.m. 


23 


17 

Oklahoma hits prime 
time with Saving 
Grace, a series about 
an Oklahoma City cop 
who gets help from 
a down-home angel. 
Catch the season finale 
tonight on TNT. 9 p.m. 




Oklahoma pride is 
transported wherever 
you drive with a Cen- 
tennial Car Flag. The 
spirit banner will spark 
conversations with your 
neighbors. $14.95. okla- 
homacentennial.com. 


11 

Everything’s coming up 
roses at the Tulsa Per- 
forming Arts Center 
production of the 
frm-frUed musical 
Gypsy. 7:30 p.m. 
Through Septem- 
ber 16. 


Historic Photos of 
Oklahoma City by 

Larry Johnson provides 
a visual tour of Okla- 
homa City by way of 
nearly 200 photographs. 
$39.95. mrnerpublish- 
ing.com. 




The Oklahoma 
Centennial Plate by 

Tahlequah artist Murv 
Jacob is sure to be a 
hit commodity among 
Erankoma Pottery col- 
lectors. $40 to $100. 
frankoma.com. 



13 ► 

Peel the burn. With 
all proceeds benefiting 
the Stillwater United 
Way, anyone can run 
for a good cause at 
Stillwater’s Juke Joint 
Jog. 5 p.m. 


18 

A respected journalist 
and author of books 
such as The Christmas 
Tree, Julie Salamon 
will be a guest speaker 
at the Museum of the 
Great Plains in Lawton 
tonight. 6 p.m. 


30 

Celebrate with 
food and dance 
at the Norman 
Public Library 

Hispanic Heritage 
Festival. 2 p.m. 



25 

Fans can show more 
than school spirit 
with a Centen- 
nial OSU or OU 
T-shirt. Root for 
your favorite team. 
$17.95. oklahomacen- 
tennial.com. 


A 19 

Get your grill on! 
Whether it’s a cookout 
or a family dinner, 
the Centennial BBQ 
Apron will shield 
clothes in Centennial 
style. $9.95. oklahoma- 
centennial.com. 


26 

The Oklahoma Muse- 
ums Association An- 
nual Fall Conference 

attracts fans with speak- 
ers and luncheons at the 
Elk City Civic Center. 

1 :30 p.m. Through 
September 28. 


Relish the last days 
of summer with a car 
show, chili cook-off, 
carnival, and rodeo at 
Mustang’s 3 1 st An- 
nual Western Days & 
Open Rodeo. 10 a.m. 
Through September 8. 


Fans of paintings, 
photography, stained 
glass, or song and 
dance will find art to 
admire at Weatherford’s 
Southwest Festival of 
the Arts at Clark Means 
Park. 9 a.m. 

15 

Even cash is adorned 
with Oklahoma flair. 
The Centennial Money 
cup’s metal design is a 
stylish way to show off 
state pride. $36. okla- 
homacentennial.com. 


20 

It’s a feast for the senses. 
Celebrate at one of 
Oklahoma’s oldest 
ethnic festivals, Tulsa’s 
Greek HoUday at Holy 
Trinity Greek Orthodox 
Church. 1 1 a.m. 
Through September 22. 




21 

Shawnee’s Okla- 
homa State Centennial 
Celebration just might 
be the local event of 
the cenmry. Food and 
entertainment will make 
this quite a day. 10 a.m. 
Through September 22. 

4 28 

Life as a pioneer with 
threshing, plowing, 
straw baling, and grain 
and saw milling is all 
the rage at the Old 
Time Threshing Bee, 
east of Fairview. 8 a.m. 
Through September 29. 


The creative master- 
pieces of local artists are 
on display at the annual 
12x12 Art Show and 
Sale at the Fred Jones 
Industries Building in 
downtown Oklahoma 
City. 7 p.m. 
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PU\TES, MURV JACOB; WINDMILLS, OKLAHOMA TOURISM; RUNNERS, JASON RAYMON; PAINTING, PAUL MAYS 


Visit McCurtain County 



unspoi 


Unwind in a private forest utopia at the water's edge. The lavish interiors of 
River's Bend pamper guests with the refinement of a chic resort, while the 
unspoiled charms of nature beckon just outside the door. 


RESERVATIONS (580) 584-2233 • WWW.RIVERSBENDRESORT.COM 


MTeriBiemi 


Luxury Vacation Rentals on the Glover River 


Your table is waiting. 

Casual Dining Atmosphere 
Appetizers • Salads 
Steaks • Seafood 
Live Music 

Abendigo’s 

GRILL(^ PATIO 

Hwy. 259 at Stephen’s Gap Road in Hochatown, OK 
(580) 494-7222 



Three Rivers 

Fly Shop 


FuJJy Stocked Showroom 
* Group Pishing Trip Arrangements 
' CompJete Fly Fishing fir Expert 
Instructional Advice 
‘ Beginner firAdvanced Fly Fishing 
Classes for All Ag es 

This FaH: Entomohy^ Chss 


Broken Bow, OK 
(580) ^9^-6115 

w w w.thrcer i VC rsflyshop.com 






M^inutes from Broken Boiv Lake 
& Beavers Bend Resort Park 


The 


Turning 


Udf 

Inn 


580/494'6116 • www.BeaversBendGetaways.com 


22 Cabins in 5 Distinct Areas Near Beavers 
Bend Resort Park & Broken Bow Lake 


Private Luxury 
Cabins 

Hot Tubs 

Cozy Fireplaces 


Luxurious 

Rooms 

Fabulous 

Breakfasts 


Southeastern Oklahoma’s Paradise 

mccurtaincountygetaways.com 



Visit McCurtain County 




Southeastern Oklahoma’s Paradise 

mccurtaincountygetaways.com 








Visit McCurtain County 



^ Double Jacuzzis 

^ Cozy Fireplaces 

^ Includes Mountain 
Bikes & Canoes 

^ Fishing & Hiking 


Cabin Rentals 


Return to the peaceful, carefree days and star-filled nights of yesteryear 
at one of our luxurious, private cabins. Our pet-friendly resort has 24 
available cabins that are close to the state park, lake, or ATV trails. 

Cabins available with & without hot tubs • Direct ATV access 
Convenience store open 6am to 10pm, 7 nights a week 
Tourist information center & vacation planning services as needed 

i T-.*. 1 \ 'fiir 


Perfect Romantic Reh^eats d 
^ or Family Get-Away 

' ^FuU Kitchen King Si2e Beds 

Satellite 'IV hA Hot Tubs 

Grills Fireplaces 

WWW. hiddenhillscabinsok. com 


(580) 286-9884 


i<lX»P6g 


HOCHATOWN 


HOCHATOWN 
Jttfiction Resort 


Phone 580-494-6099 

Visit www.hochatownlodge.com 




Xlean,^Comfortabl^^ Close 
toalljictlvltesl ^ 


www.cabinsinbrokenbow.com orcallMenda 580-212-35, 55| 


E-niiail: mountaineer@pine-ne t.com 
www.mountaineercabins.com 


Receive 10% off when you mention this ad! 


:es.com 


www.J 


5 BEDROOMS: SLEEPS 12! 


Stay at one of our privately owned . 
cabins surrounding Beaver’s Bend j P ‘ 

State Park. Enjoy a variety of ^ 

amenities including: Fully-equipped / 

Kitchens, Fireplaces, TVA^ CR/Ca- v ^ 

ble, Decks, BBQ Grills and Jacuzzis. ' ' 

Call for details & reservations 580-494-6521 or 1-800-550-6521 

Find out more at beaver sbendcabiris.eom 


Spacious Rooms with Micro- 
fridge, TV, Coffee Pot, Hair 
Dryer, I ron & I roning Board. 
2 Queen Beds 

King Bed & Jacuzzi Bathtub 
Pooi & Continentai Breakfast 
Aii Riverbend Attractions 
within 7 Miies. 


Located at the Entrance of 
Beavers Bend State Park 




To find out more about these and other fine destinations 
in McCurtain County, visit www.mccurtaincountygetaways.com 


Southeastern Oklahoma’s Paradise 

mccurtaincountygetaways.com 
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"I've been everywhere, man." —Johnny Cash 


October Ghoul 


Everything’s kosher at 
Shalomfest. Visitors 
will discover traditional 
foods, such as falafel 
and borekas, along with 
crafts, art, and much 
more at Temple Israel in 
Tulsa. Noon. 

14 ► 

Check out WorldFest: 

A Fair-Trade Market 
and International 
Education Event 

at the Coca-Cola 
Bricktown Events 
Center in Oklahoma 
City. 11 a.m. 







◄ 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Attracted to art? The 

Shoppers can scoop up 

Learn at the Confer- 

History is on hand at 

It’s all monkey business 

Baroque W)rld of 

art of all kinds at The 

ence of the Western 

the play A Little North 

at the Big Foot Festival 

Francisco Botero at the 

Cherokee Homecom- 

History Association 

of Texas, feamring 

in Honobia, with tours. 

Oklahoma City Mu- 

ing Art Show & Sale at 

at the Cox Business 

the story and songs of 

storytelling, and live 

seum of Art will fulfill 

the Cherokee Heritage 

Services Convention 

Lawton’s original settlers 

music at Kiamichi 

culmre cravings. 

Center in Tahlequah. 

Center in Oklahoma 

at the Lawton Com- 

Mountain Mission 

10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

10 a.m. Through 

City. 8:30 a.m. Through 

munity Theatre. 8 p.m. 

Campgrounds. 8 a.m. 

Through December 2. 

October 28. 

October 6. 

Through October 7. 

Through October 6. 

8 

9 

10 

11 ^ 


Animals take cover at 

Learning about 

Brrrr! The weather 

Swing your smff at the 


the Salt Plains National 

Oklahoma history con- 

is getting chilly. 

Lattie Hoyle Memorial 

p 

Wildlife Refuge near Jet 

tinues at the Oklahoma 

Cider sipped from 

Golf Tournament at the 


for National Wildlife 

Northwest Centennial 

the new Centennial 

Choctaw Country Club 


Refuge Week Open 

Institute at Plains Indi- 

Capital Mug will warm 

in Poteau. Stick around 


House with fun for the 

ans & Pioneers Museum 

aummn-nipped souls. 

for fish, gumbo, and ice 


whole family. 10 a.m. 

in Woodward. 8 a.m. 

$8.95. oklahomacenten- 

cream. Tee times, 8:30 

TT'-C.- 

Through October 8. 

Through July 12. 

nial.com. 

a.m. and 12:30 p.m. 





^ 18 

History comes alive at 
El Reno’s Centen- 
nial at Eort Reno with 
historical reenactments, 
tributes to important 
Oklahomans, and 
camps. Through Octo- 
ber 21. 8 a.m. 


A 28 

Aummn is in full 
swing, and the scenery 
will be hard to beat at 
Talihina’s Fall Foliage 
Festival at the Talihina 
School. Enjoy arts and 
crafts, food, and live en- 
tertainment. 8:30 a.m. 


29 

Become “farmiliarized” 
with agriculmre during 
the 30th Annual Farm 
City Week in Alms. 
Enjoy farm tours and 
barbecue throughout 
the city. Through 
November 2. 


30 

Oklahoma Ghosts: A 
Cemetery Retrospec- 
tive, feamring the 
photos of Libby Bender 
and Scott Raffe, will be 
catching eyes at at Lola’s 
at the Bowery in Tulsa. 
Through December 25. 


24 

History lovers will flock 
to the University of 
Central Oklahoma’s 
Pegasus Theatre for the 
Centennial Lecture 
Series, feamring speak- 
ers on the Cherokee and 
the Trail of Tears. 2 p.m. 

31 

Gather your little gob- 
lins and celebrate Hal- 
loween in Sayre this year. 
The town’s Halloween 
on Main promises a fun 
afternoon of trick-or- 
treating, hot dogs, and 
drinks. 3:30 p.m. 


25 

Don’t believe in ghosts? 
Test yourself at Ghost 
Stories, a walking 
candlelight tour of Eort 
Washita complete with 
ghost tales. Reservations 
required. Through 
October 27. 7 p.m. 


19 

It’s a festivus for the 
rest of us. Simated at 
River West Eestival Park, 
Tulsa’s Oktoberfest 
offers fun for all ages, 
including a beer house 
and market. Through 
October 21. 11 a.m. 


26 

One of the largest arts 
and crafts shows in the 
country. An Affair of 
the Heart remrns again 
to the Oklahoma City 
State Eairgrounds. 

9 a.m. Through October 
28. 


By Liz Blood 


Woo hoo! They all get 
down in Old Town 
at McAlester’s Old 
Town Festival on Main 
Street with a 1 906 time 
capsule opening, historic 
walking tour, gunfights, 
and more. 9 a.m. 

13 

The entire family can 
enjoy live music and 
participate in a horseshoe 
tournament at the Blues 
for Food Music Festival 
in Ponca City at the 101 
Rodeo Arena. 1 p.m. 


20 

There are fun and 
games in the dark at 
Halloween in the Park. 
Ride the terror tram 
at Lake Eufaula State 
Park near Checotah. 
Begins at dusk. Through 
October 27. 


▼ 27 

Kings of the road 
head down to the 
Roger Miller Festival 
in downtown Erick. 
Eestivities include live 
music, crafts, food, and 
car and motorcycle 
shows. 9 a.m. 
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Oct 20, Stephen Collins. Oct 27, Otis Watkins. (405) 
359-7989 

Paws in the Park Sept 8, Edmond Dog Park. (405) 
359-4630 

Crazy Kids Dog Show Sept 29, Shannon Miller Park. 
(405) 359-4630 

Route 66 Classics in the Park Car Show & Craft Fair 

Sept 29, Hater Park. (405) 341 -3554 

Edmond Art & Craft Market Oct 1 3, Stephenson Park. 
(405) 596-1687 

Storybook Forest Oct 25-31 , Arcadia Lake. (405) 
216-7470 

El Reno 

Fort Reno Visitor Center 71 07 W Cheyenne. Sept 
1 5, Oct 20, Ghosts of Fort Reno Tours. Oct 1 8-21 , 
Centennial at Fort Reno. Oct 1 8-21 , Tombstone Tales. 
(405) 262-3987 

Redlands Community College Fine Art Gallery 1300 

5 Country Club. Sept 1-14, Centennial Portraits by 
Lou Hale. Sept 1 7, Blood Drive. Sept 20-0ct 31 , 
Anthony Ross: Signs of the Mother Road: Route 66. 
Oct 9, College Fair. Oct 13, High School Ouiz Bowl. 
(405) 262-2552 

Appetite for the Arts Festival Sept 6, Downtown. (405) 
262-8888 

Elk City 

Rodeo of Champions Sept 1 -2, Beutler Brothers Arena. 
(580) 225-0100 

Elk City Fly-in Sept 1 5, Model Air Park. (580) 225- 
2253 

Fall Festival Sept 15-16, Civic Center. (580) 225-0207 
Oklahoma State Fiddlers Oct 25-27, Holiday Inn. (580) 
225-6637 

Enid 

Garfield County Fairgrounds 1 1 1 W Purdue. Sept 1 3- 
15, Covered Wagon Rendezvous. Sept 28-30, Enid 
Gem & Mineral Show. (580) 237-0238 
Cherokee Strip Days Sept 13-15, Courthouse Lawn. 
(580) 237-2494 

Garfield County Democratic Women’s Club Sept 22, 
Enid Symphony Hall. (580) 234-2302 
Girl Power Rally Sept 29, Cherokee Strip Conference 
Center. (580) 234-7581 

We Know We Belong to the Land Oct 1 -31 , Enid 
Public Library. (580) 234-6313 

Eufaula 

Cast Iron Kettle Cookouts Sept 6, 21 , Asparagus Lane. 
(800) 682-3881 

Souled Out Music Concert Sept 29, Swadley Pavilion. 
(918) 689-5362 

State of Oklahoma Championship Chili Cook-off 

6 Car Show Oct 1 3, McIntosh County Fairgrounds. 
(918) 689-2791 


The DoubleStop 
FiddleShop 

When you tour Guthrie save the best for last. 

Park at a corner red brick buiiding 
the DoubieStop FiddieShop 
and MusicHail. 

Find Byron Beriine 
biond maestro of biuegrass 
taiking to a friend beneath a waii 
of mandoiins violins and banjos. 

Ask him to take you next door 
upstairs and past the room 
where they serve pie at the break 
then into the music haii 

rows of padded metai chairs 
arranged in front of a stage. 

Feei the notes in the air 
gospei of “Oii in My Lamp” 

western swing of “Take Me 
BacktoTuisa” 

“My Sweet Love Ain’t Around” 
and again save the best for iast. 

Close your eyes and smell the smokestack 

feel the rumble on the tracks 

listen to that distant waii 

right on time, “The Orange Biossom Speciai.” 

—Robert Ferrier 

Robert Ferrier of Norman won Oklahoma Writ- 
ers Federation awards for his two most recent 
collections of poetry, Ambient Light (2006) and 
Rhythms (2004). 


Guthrie 

Lazy E Arena 9600 Lazy E. Sept 1 -2, Wrangler Heartland 
Tour Barrel Racing. Sept 15-16, Lazy E Dressage 
Classic. Sept 22, Amanda Westermier Youth Rodeo. Cct 
6-7, Endurocross USA. Cct 12-14, Cklahoma Hunter 
Jumper Show. Cct 19-26, USTRC Shoot Cut Team 
Roping Championships. Cct 27-28, World’s Greatest 
Roper Finals. (405) 282-7433 
All the Great Books, Abridged Sept 1 , Pollard Theatre. 
(405) 282-2800 



You're looking fine, 

Oklahoma! 

Breast augmentation, 
liposuction, tummy tuck 
or facial rejuvenation 
will create rave reviews 
for you. 





u 

M.D. F.A.C.S. 
plastic & reconstructive surgery 
creating a beautiful reflection of you''' 


11101 Hefner Pointe Drive, Ste. 104 
Oklahoma City, OK 73120 
405.751.LOVE (5683) 
www.drtimlove.com 


American Board of Plastic Surgery 

Fellow 

American College of Surgeons 

^ — V Member 

tyy American Society of Plastic Surgeons 
American Society for 
Aesthetic Plastic Surgery 
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Under Black Mesa 

Whales once swam 
these prairies, 

back when the oceans used to drink more. 

I know this because 
I see the biack hiiis 
those whaies became 
when they turned to stone 
and sank down to the bottom 
of Okiahoma’s dusty bed. 


—Nathan Brown 

Nathan Brown’s most recent poetry collection, 
Suffer the Littie Chiidren, was a finalist for the 
Oklahoma Book Award in poetry in 2006. Brown 
lives in Norman. 


Apples and Quilts Festival Sept 11-15, Downtown. (405) 
282-1272 

Byron Berlins Band Sept 22, Oct 20, Double Stop Music 
Hall. (405) 282-6646 

Art & Wine Festival Oct 6-7, Oklahoma Avenue. (405) 
260-2345 

Jenks 

Oklahoma Aquarium 300 Aquarium. Oct 1 4, Wedding 
Decisions Bridal Show. Oct 1 9, Scout Day. Oct 1 9-20, 
Pirates in Pajamas Sleepover. Oct 27-31 , HallowMarine. 
(918)296-3474 

Jenks Farmers Market on the Bridge Sept 1 -Oct 6, 
Jenks Pedestrian Bridge. (918) 224-5337 

Sometimes Annual Polecat Golf Tournament Sept 9, 
South Lakes Golf Course. (918) 299-5005 

Art on Main Oct 13, Downtown. (918) 299-5005 


Lawton 

Comanche County Fairgrounds 920 S Sheridan. Sept 3- 
8, County Fair. Sept 28-30, Gun Show. Oct 1 5, Circus. 
Oct 1 9-21 , Expo Dog Show. (580) 357-1 483 

McAlester 

Southeast Expo Center 28 E Washington. Sept 6-8, Pittsburg 
County Fair. Sept 26-27, Shrine Circus. Sept 28-29, Tough 
Man Contest. Oct 22, Mr. and Miss Southern Sweethearts 
Pageant. Oct 27, Deel Dance Competition. (91 8) 420-3976 


Muskogee 

Five Civilized Tribes Museum 1 101 Honor Heights. Sept 
1 -Oct 31 , Letters From Pre-Removal Period. Sept 1 -Oct 
31 , Pre-Statehood and the Effects of Statehood on the 
Five Civilized Tribes. (918) 683-1701 
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0 UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


An 


Award-Winning Season 


about 


begin 


to 


15 


2007-2008 SEASON 

The Grapes of Wrath Young Choreographers’ Showcase 


September 21-23 ^ 27-30 

The Scarlet Pimpernel 

October 19-21 & 25-2S 

Blithe Spirit 

November 9-11 8 c 15-18 


January 24-27 

Romeo and Juliet 

February 8-10 & 14-17 

Contemporary Dance Oklahoma 

March 5-9 


The Nutcracker 

November 2g-Dec. 2 & Dec, 6-9 


Lend Me A Tenor 

, 6-9 April 4-6 8c 10-13 

Anything Goes 

April 25-27, May 1-4 


Don’t miss out/ Order your season tidets today! 


Box Office ( 405 ) 325-4101 - Visit us at ou.edu/finearts/drama 



Blue Apples Gallery 

MAINSITE Contemporary Art 

800 W Rock Creek Rd. #11 7 (405) 321-0342 

120 East Main (405) 292-8095 

The Crucible Foundry & Gallery 

Moore-Lindsoy Historical 

Jones & Tonhowo (405) 579-2700 

Museum 

Downtown Art & Frame 

508 North Peters (405) 321-0156 

1 15 South Santa Fe (405) 329-0309 

Norman Arts Council 

Dreamer Concepts Studio 

220 East Main (405) 360-1162 

& Foundation 

Norman Gallery Association 

324 East Main (405) 701-0048 

221 East Main (405) 329-6455 

Firehouse Art Center 

Performing Arts Studio 

444 South Flood (405) 329-4523 

200 South Jones (405) 307-9320 

Hall of Tattoos 

Ring of Fire Studio 

328 East Main (405) 364-7335 

318 East Main (405) 701-5300 

Jacobson House Native Art Center 

Shevoun Williams 

609 Chautauqua Ave. (405) 366-1667 

& Associates 

221 East Main (405) 329-6455 



IMorman 

Arte 

Council 





DESTINATION: NORMAN ARTS 


IMorman 


S%^Art;s 
■ V ~ Council 


(405) 360-1162 




Make IMorman Your 
Arte and Culteral Destination 


Aug 24-Sep 30 


OKLAHOMA 




Exhibition: Serenity, The NAC gallery will showcase Serenity 
by Sue Dary. The NAC Gallery is open from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. For more information, contact the 
NAC at (405) 360-1162. 


Centennial Celebration: Centennial Follies with Larry Gatlin, 
The Norman Centennial Commission. Call 321 -9600 for more 
information or to sign up for the 100 Voices Choir. 


*Concert: Summer Breeze Concert Series, Singer, songwriter 
KaneAA/elch/Kaplin will be performing at Lions Park, from 
7:30-9:30pm. For more information, please contact the 
Performing Arts Studio at (405) 307-9320. 

. 20 

Field Trip: Drawing the Worlds of the Past, Sam Noble 
Oklahoma Museum of Natural History. Attendance is limited 
to 12 adults. For more information, visitwww.snomnh.ou.edu. 


Nature Walk: Trotting through Nature, Sam Noble Oklahoma 
Museum of Natural History presents Trotting through Nature 
at 1 1 a.m. Saturdays, September 22nd, 29th, and Oct. 6th and 
1 :30 p.m. Sundays, September 23rd, 30th, and Oct. 7th. For 
more information, visitwww.snomnh.ou.edu. 


Sep 23 


*Concert: Summer Breeze Concert Series, Western swing 
artist Byron Berlin will perform at Andrews Park from 7:30 
p.m. to 9:30 p.m. This event is free and open to the public. 
For more information, contact the Performing Arts Studio a1 
(405) 307-9320. 


Sep 28-29 


. 21-30 


Theatre: The Grapes of Wrath, John Steinbeck's Pulitzer Prize 
winning novel comes to life at the University of Oklahoma 
Theatre at 8 p.m. on Sept. 21-22 and 27-29, 3 p.m. Sept. 23 
and 30. For more information, call (405) 325-4101. 


Free Admission: York International Free Day, Sam Noble 
Oklahoma Museum of Natural History presents free 
admission courtesy of York International at 10 a.m. to 5 p.m 
For more information, visitwww.snomnh.ou.edu. 


Field Trip: Invertebrate Fossil Dig Field Trip, Sam Noble 
Oklahoma Museum of Natural History presents Invertebrate 
Fossil Dig Field Trip on Friday, Sept. 28, 7 to 8:30 p.m. and 
Saturday, Sept. 29, 9 a.m. to approximately 4:30 p.m. For 
more information, visit www.snomnh.ou.edu. 

Oct 12 

Family Day: Family Night Out: Nature Printing, Sam Noble 
Oklahoma Museum of Natural History presents Family Night 
Out: Nature Printing at 6 to 8:30 p.m. For more information, 
visit www.snomnh.ou.edu. 

Oct 12-Nov 30 

Exhibition: Landscapes & Memories, The NAC gallery will 
have an opening reception for Landscapes & Memories by 
Patricia Hurst Allen. The reception is from 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. on 
Friday, Oct. 12. The gallery is located at 220 E. Main, Suite 101 
and can be reached by calling 360.1 162. The exhibit will run 
throughout October and November. The NAC Gallery is open 
from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Mondays through Fridays. 


Education: Teacher Appreciation Day, Sam Noble Oklahoma 
Museum of Natural History. The event is from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission for pre-school - grade 12 teachers is free. For 
3 information, visit www.snomnh.ou.edu. 


Oct 19-28 

Music Theatre: The Scarlet Pimpernel, The University of 
Oklahoma Theatre presents a musical adventure of a daring 
English plotter at 8 p.m. on Oct. 19-20, 3 p.m. Oct. 21 and 28. 
e information, call (405) 325-4101. 


Oct 20 

Workshop: Traditional Technology: Hide Tanning with Brains, 
Experience the process of turning raw hide into soft leather, 
ready for sewing, beading or other use at the Sam Noble 
Oklahoma Museum of Natural History from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
For more information, visit www.snomnh.ou.edu. 

Oct 27 

Fundraiser: Dance a'l Art: Let's Swing! Featuring Dancing 
With The Norman Stars, Back by popular demand, the 
Norman Arts Council is pleased to host the 3rd Annual Dance 
a I'Art fundraiser. This year's dance will again be held at the 
Molly Shi Boren ballroom at the University of Oklahoma from 
7:30 to 1 1 p.m. For more information, contact the NAC at 
(405) 360-1162 to reserve your tickets today! 


Free Admission: Sonic's Spooky Saturday, Sam Noble 
Oklahoma Museum of Natural History presents free 
admission courtesy of Sonic, America's Drive In from 10 a. 
to 5 p.m. For more information, visit www.snomnh.ou.edu. 


Oct 28 


* Denotes events funded in part by the Norman Arts Council Hotel Tax Grant Program. 


For complete descriptions www.NormanArts.org/events 
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HISPANIC HERITAGE FESTIVAL 

Sunday, September 30, 2-6 p.m. 

NATIVE AMERICAN 
HERITAGE FESTIVAL 

Sunday, November 1 T, 1-5 p.m. 

rbe Cultural Festivals of the 
Norman Public Library 
225 N. Webster Avenue 
Downtown Norman 


r’ L. Fred Jones Jr. Museum of Art 
^ ^ ^ The University of Oklahoma 



555 Elm Avenue, Norman, ok 73019 
(405) 325-3272 
http://www.ou.edu/fjjma 


1 444 S* Flood Ave. Norman, OK 73069 | 
405*329.4523 normanfirehousexom 



Oct. 26,2007 

BeauSoleil avec liichaBi Doucet 
Jaa 19,2008 

An Evening with Jeff Daniels 

April 18.2008 
Leon Russell 

SOONER STAGE PRESENTS 

Oct 1 2- 1 4& 1 8-20 Little Shop of Horrors 
By Alan Menken & Howard Ashrnan 

Nov. 30. Dec. I -2&6-8 Scrooge! 

By Leslie Bricusse 

Feb. 2 % Mar, I -2a6-8 Lucky Stiff 
by Stephen Flaherty 

Call today for Season Ticket Information! 





Calendar 


Three Rivers Museum 220 Elgin. Oct 3-31 , The Life of 
Charles N. Haskell. Oct 26-27, Ghost Tour. (91 8) 686-6624 
Fall Harvest Festival Oct 13, Muskogee Farmers’ 

Market. (918) 686-6939 

Oklahoma Air Show Oct 27-28, Davis Air Field. (91 8) 
682-4101 

Norman 

Cleveland County Fairgrounds 615 E Robinson. Sept 6- 
8, Cleveland County Free Fair. Sept 21-22, Oct 26-27, 
Col. Dick’s Flea Market. Oct 6, Creative Craft Festival. 
Oct 6-7, OK Paws. Oct 1 3, Neosha Open Horse Show. 
Oct 20, Second Chance Dog Show. (405) 360-4721 
Fred Jones Jr. Museum of Art 444 S Flood. Sept 
29-Oct 31 , Contemporary Reflections: Historic and 
Modern Work by the Martinez and Gonzalez Families. 



Northern Exposure 

HENNESSEY THROWS ONE HECK 
OF A PARTY. 


The north-central town of Hennessey sure 
knows how to celebrate heritage, and PAT 
HENNESSEY DAYS offers the opportunity to 
become better acquainted with a town born of 
turmoil and testimony. 

A celebration of the past and present, the 
weekend is chock-full of various activities 
including a Centennial Celebration Main Street 
Parade, Pat Hennessey Reenactment Pageant, 
Antique Quilt Show, Pie-Tasting Contest, and a 
Chuck Wagon Breakfast. 

Visitors will also enjoy live music, games, 
food, and the Hometown Hootenanny, proving 
that in his namesake town, Pat Hennessey and 
his frontier spirit live on. —Liz blood 

Pat Hennessey Days, September 1 through 
2. (405) 853-5095 or hennesseylib.ok.us. 



OKLAHOMA CENTENNIAL 


Sept 29-Oct 31 , Out of Oklahoma: Contemporary 
Artists from Ruscha to Andoe. (405) 325-4938 
Jacobson House 609 Chautauqua. Sept 1 -29, Oklahoma 
(Red People) Choctaw Art and Culture. Oct 7-31 , The 
Inner Culture of Mirac Creepingbear. (405) 366-1667 
Little River Zoo 3405 SE 1 20th. Sept 15, Oklahoma 
Wildlife. Oct 13, Spooky Animals. (405) 366-7229 
Owen Field 1 80 W Brooks. Sept 1 , OU vs. North Texas. 
Sept 8, OU vs. Miami. Sept 1 5, OU vs. Utah State. 

Oct 13, OU vs. Missouri. Oct 27, OU vs. OSU. (405) 
325-2424 

Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural History 

2401 Chautauqua. Sept 22, York International Free 
Day. Sept 28-29, Invertebrate Fossil Dig Field Trip. 

Oct 4, Drawing the Worlds of the Past. Oct 1 2, 

Family Night Out: Nature Printing. Oct 1 9, Teacher 
Appreciation Day. Oct 20, Traditional Technology: Hide 
Tanning with Brains. Oct 23, Members Night Behind 
the Scenes. Oct 27, Sonic’s Spooky Saturday. Oct 28, 
Margaret Mead Traveling Film & Video Festival. (405) 
325-4712 

Sooner Theatre Sept 20, Rockapella. Oct 26, BeauSoleil 
avec Michael Doucet. (405) 321 -9600 
Ceramic Auction Sept 1 7-21 , Firehouse Art Center. (405) 
329-4523 

Oklahoma City 

The Blue Door 2805 N McKinley. Sept 7, Chuck Allan 
Floyd. Sept 8, Kevin Welch, Kieran Kane, Fats Kaplin. 
Sept 1 2, Mark Olson. Sept 1 3, Chuck Pyle. Sept 21 , 
Jimmy LaFave. Oct 1 2, Adam Carroll. (405) 524-0738 
JRB Art at the Elms 281 0 N Walker. Sept 7, Denise 
Duong & Matt Seikel. October 5, Michi Susan, Patrick 
Riley & Carla Anglada. (405) 528-6336 
Myriad Gardens 1 Myriad Gardens. Sept 1 , Macbeth. 

Sept 1 -Oct 31 , Kilauea’s Coast. (405) 297-3995 
National Cowboy & Western Heritage Museum 
1 700 NE 63rd. Sept 1 -9, Prix de West Invitational Art 
Exhibition. Sept 18, Tuesdays at Sundown: Gold Fever. 
Sept 25-28, California-Style Spur Making Workshop. 
Sept 29, Oct 1 -31 , Traditional Cowboy Arts Association 
Exhibition & Seminar. Oct 5-31 , Fort Marion Ledger 
Art. Oct 14, Centennial Parade Brunch. Oct 16, 
Tuesdays at Sundown: Colt Exhibition. Oct 20-21 , 
Rodeo Historical Society Weekend. (405) 478-2250 
Oklahoma City Museum of Art 41 5 Couch. Sept 6, 1 3, 
20, 27, Cocktails On the Skyline. Sept 1 3-Oct 31 , The 
Baroque World of Fernando Botero. Oct 1 2, Art on Tap. 
(405) 236-3100 

Oklahoma City Zoo 21 01 NE 50th. Sept 29, Garden 
Gala. Sept 29, Zooriffic Family Character Day. Oct 
1-14, Zoo Pumpkin Drive. Oct 26-31 , Haunt the Zoo. 
(405) 424-3344 

Oklahoma City Zoo Amphitheatre 2101 NE 50th. 

Sept 5, Def Leppard & Styx. Sept 7, Cross Canadian 
Ragweed. Sept 22, Bad Boys of Rock. (405) 364-3700 
Omniplex 21 00 NE 52nd. Sept 1 -3, The Eagle in 


American Indian Art & Custom. Oct 1 2, Latino Heritage 
Celebration. (405) 427-5228 
The Paseo Arts District Paseo & Dewey. Sept 7-8, 

First Friday Gallery Walk. Sept 7-30, Oct 5, Paseo 
Art Space. Oct 5-6, First Friday Masquerade. Oct 28, 
Magic Lantern. (405) 525-2688 
State Fair Park 1-44 & NW 1 0th. Sept 1 3-23, Oklahoma 
State Fair. Oct 6-13, Grand National Morgan Horse 
Show. Oct 19-21 , Mistletoe Market. Oct 20-21 , Artistry 
in Wood. Oct 21 -27, U.S. Team Roping Championships. 
Oct 26-28, An Affair of the Heart. (405) 948-6704 
Untitled ArtSpace 1 NE 3rd. Sept 7-Oct 27, Don 

Narcomey & Josh Buss. Sept 8, Backyard Printmaking. 
Oct 6-7, Beginning Bookbinding. Oct 10, 13, Master 
Artist Workshop. Oct 1 2, Artist Lecture by Mr. Venom. 
(405) 815-9995 

Arts Festival Oklahoma Sept 1 -3, Oklahoma City 
Community College. (405) 682-1 61 1 
Country & Gospel Shows Sept 1 -Oct 31 , Oklahoma 
Opry. (405) 632-8322 

Bricktown BBQ State Championship and Festival 

Sept 7-8, Bass Pro Shop. (405) 684-5899 
Senior State Games Sept 7-13, Citywide. (405) 681 - 
3266 

Geico CFC Race for Freedom Sept 15, Lake Hefner. 
(405) 954-7707 

World Neighbors International Celebration of Women 
Luncheon Sept 1 8, Oklahoma City Golf & Country 
Club. (405) 418-0407 

The Boys Next Door Sept 21 -30, Poteet Theatre. (405) 
609-1023 

USA Rowing World Challenge Oct 11-14, Chesapeake 
Boathouse. (405) 552-4040 
Oklahoma Wine Festival Oct 27-30, Cox Business 
Services Communication Center. (405) 602-8500 

Okmulgee 

Okmulgee County Fair Sept 6-8, County Fairgrounds. 
(918) 756-1958 

Septemberfest Sept 14-15, Dripping Springs State Park. 
(918) 756-5971 

Ponca City 

Poncan Theatre 1 04 E Grand. Sept 1 4, Tumbleweeds. 
Sept 1 5, Juggernaut Band. Sept 20-23, Annie Get 
Your Gun. Sept 28, Riders in the Sky. (580) 765- 
0943 

Walter Wimberley Sept 1 4-Oct 26, Artsplace Ponca 
City. (580) 762-1930 

Fine Arts Festival Sept 1 5-1 6, Ponca City Arts Center. 
(580) 765-9746 

Cherokee Strip BBQ & Chili Cook-off Sept 22, Lake 
Ponca. (580) 762-9102 

Standing Bear Powwow Sept 28-29, Standing Bear 
Native American Park. (580) 762-1514 
ABATE Motorcycle Rally Sept 28-30, McFadden Camp. 
(580) 491-3600 
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Fly-in Breakfast Oct 6, Ponca City Airport. (580) 767- 
0470 

United Way Centennial Parade Oct 6, Downtown. (580) 
765-2476 

Oktoberfest Oct 6-7, Marland Mansion Estate. (580) 
767-0420 

Blues for Food Music Festival Oct 13, 101 Ranch 
Rodeo Arena. (580) 762-5509 
Centennial Historic Homes & Building Tour Oct 21 , 

Citywide. (580) 763-8082 

Poteau 

Phil Gardenhire Memorial PRCA Rodeo & County Fair 

Sept 6-8, Fairgrounds. (918) 962-5455 
Rodeo Days Festival Sept 8, Downtown. (918) 647- 
8648 

Poteau Centennial Balloonfest Oct 26-27, Robert S. 
Kerr Airport. (918) 647-3510 

Pryor 

Mayes County Fair Sept 6-10, Mayes County 
Fairgrounds. (918) 825-3241 
Dam Jam Sept 8, Whitaker Park. (91 8) 825-01 57 

Sayre 

Downtown Sept 29, Route 66 Hoot & Scoot. Oct 31 , 
Halloween on Main. (580) 928-2514 

Dyson Bluegrass Festival Oct 10-12, S.H. 152 W. (580) 
928-5909 

Shawnee 

Heart of Oklahoma Shawnee Exposition Center 1 700 

W Independence. Sept 5-8, Pottawatomie County Free 
Fair. Sept 1 2-1 5, Campers on a Mission. Sept 1 5-1 6, 
Oklahoma Ouarter Horse Foundation. Sept 17-22, Sugar 
& Spice Consignment Sale. Sept 22-23, Oklahoma 
Limousin Sale. Oct 1 3-1 4, Christian Cowboy Gathering. 
Oct 26-28 Wrangler Heartland Tour. (405) 275-7020 
Mabee-Gerrer Museum of Art 1 900 W MacArthur. 

Sept 1 -30, If God Guides Me Rightly: The Art and Life 
of Father Gregory Gerrer, OSB. Oct 1 2-31 , Here and 
There: The Worlds of Rose-Lynn Fisher. (405) 878- 
5300 

Southern Winds Film Festival Sept 12-16, Downtown. 
(405)213-1959 

Santa Fe Homecoming Sept 21-22, Santa Fe Depot 
Museum. (405) 275-8412 
Boo on Bell Fall Festival Oct 27, Bell Street. (405) 
275-3641 

Stillwater 

Boone Pickens Stadium Hall of Fame & Hester. Sept 22, 
OSU vs. Texas Tech. Sept 29, OSU vs. Sam Houston 
State. Oct 20, OSU vs. Kansas State. (405) 744-5745 
Gardiner Art Gallery 1 08 Bartlett Center. Sept 1 -1 4, 

Amy Newell. Sept 1 9-Oct 1 2, Stan Welch. Oct 1 7-31 , 
Faculty Exhibition. (405) 744-6016 
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BE A PART OF THE 

Tulsa Town Hall 
LECTURE SERIES 


’ 07-’08 Lecture Series 

FEATURING 

THE SANDRA WEST MEMORIAL SPEAKER 



Bob Schieffer 


"This Just In: What I Couldn't 
Tell You On TV" 
September 7, 2007 

AND 

Harlen Coben Dr. Rufus Fears 

November 9, 2007 January 25 , 2008 


Lisa Ling David Faber 

March 14, 2008 April 11, 2008 

Tulsa Town Hall is a non-profit educational and cultural 
organization that has brought internationally prominent 
speakers to Tulsa for more than 70 years. 


Subscriprions - $60 
Call (918) 749-5965 
today for your membership! 



Tulsa Town Hall 

RO. BOX 52266 
Tulsa, OK 74 1 52 

WWW.TULSATOWNHALL.COM 
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September 21 and 22, 2007 

GRAND LAKE O' the CHEROKEES 


TRAVELOK.COM 
For a Visitor’s Guide Call 
1-866-LUV-GRAND 
WWW. gr andlakefun .com 



OKLAHOMA CENTENNIAL 


Calendar 


Payne County Expo Center 451 8 Expo Circle E. Sept 1 , 
Payne County Fair. Oct 6, Goldwing Motorcycle Rally. 
Sept 20, United Way Day of Caring. (405) 377-1 275 

Stillwater Community Singers Sept 20, Stillwater 
Community Center. (405) 533-8433 

Koresh Dance Company Sept 28, Seretean Concert Flail. 
(405) 744-7509 

MS Walk Sept 29, Boomer Lake Park. (405) 488-1300 

Ride for the Brand Ranch Rodeo Oct 6, OSU Rodeo 
Arena. (405) 744-9768 

Aggie Foods Feast Oct 13, Sheerar Museum. (405) 
377-0359 

Halloween Festival Oct 30, Downtown. (405) 624-2921 

Tahlequah 

Cherokee Heritage Center 21 192 S Keeler Dr. Sept 
1 -Oct 7, Cherokee Flomecoming Art Show. Sept 29, 
Cherokee Games: Stickball, Marbles & Chunkey. (918) 
456-6007 

Cherokee National Holiday Sept 1-2, Various Locations. 
(918) 453-5544 

Quicksilver Motorcycle Rally & Rodeo Sept 28-30, 
Rodeo Arena. (91 8) 456-8500 

United Keetoowah Band Annual Celebration Oct 

5-6, Keetoowah Community Services Building. (918) 
456-6533 

Tulsa 

Brookside 33rd & S Peoria. Sept 22, Brookside Artzz. Oct 
27, Boo Fla Fla in Brookside. (918) 560-0263 

Expo Square 4609 E 21 st. Sept 1 -3, Oct 13-14, 

Palomino Florse Show. Sept 6-1 5, American Miniature 
Florse Registry Nationals. Sept 7-9, Continental 
Antique Show. Sept 7-9, Tulsa Flouse Beautiful 
Show. Sept 27-Oct 7, Tulsa State Fair. Oct 20-21 , 
Wanenmacher’s Tulsa Arms Show. (91 8) 744-1 1 1 3 

Gilcrease Museum of Art 1400 Gilcrease Museum. Sept 
1 -30, Oklahoma Sites: Vinson Lackey’s Paintings. Sept 
1 -30, Space, Silence, Spirit: Maynard Dixon’s West: 

The Hays Collection. (918) 596-2700 

Phllbrook Museum of Art 2727 S Rockford. Sept 1 -2, 
Untamed: The Art of Antoine-Louis Barye. Sept 1 -Oct 
31 , The Career of S. Herbert Hare: Landscape Architect 
for Villa Phllbrook. Sept 30-0ct 31 , Focus 4: Lucy 
Gunning. (918) 749-7941 

Tulsa Air & Space Museum 3624 N 74th E Ave. Sept 
2-Oct 28, First Sunday Centennial Lecture Series. Sept 
15-Oct 31, Airplay! (918) 834-9900 

Tulsa Convention Center 100 Civic Center. Sept 14-16, 
Body Art Festival. Sept 28-29, Classic Car Auction. 
(918) 596-7177 

Tulsa Garden Center 2435 S Peoria. Oct 6, Bonsai. 

Oct 1 2, An Evening of Wine & Roses. Oct 20, Cacti & 
Succulent Sale. (91 8) 746-51 25 

Tulsa Performing Arts Center 1 1 0 E 2nd. Sept 1 1 - 
1 6, Gypsy. Sept 1 6, Tommy Emmanuel. Sept 21 -23, 
Romeo & Juliet. Sept 21 -23, 27-29, The Lion in 


Winter. Sept 30, Shanghai Quartet. Oct 12-13, 
Centennial Ragtime Festival. Oct 1 2,1 4, Tosca. Oct 28, 
Claremont Trio. (918) 596-2525 

Tulsa Zoo & Living Museum 6421 E 36th N. Sept 15, 

1 6, Oct 20, 21 , Keeping Up With Keepers. Oct 6, Zoo 
Run. Oct 27-31 , Hallowzooeen. (918) 669-6600 
Tulsa Drillers vs. Wichita Wranglers Baseball Sept 
1 -3, Drillers Stadium. (91 8) 744-5998 
Saturday Morning BIrdIng Sept 1 -Oct 27, Mary K. Oxley 
Nature Center. (918) 669-6644 
Friday Night Folk Dancing Sept 7-Oct 26, All Soul’s 
Unitarian Church. (918) 587-5604 
Centennial Botanical Gardens Celebration Sept 8-9, 
5323 W 31 St St N. (91 8) 728-2707 
Art In the Square Oct 6, Utica Square Shopping Center. 
(918) 742-5531 

Chandler Park Craft & Car Show Oct 1 3, Chandler 
Park. (918) 596-5977 

Cherokee Art Market Oct 13-14, Cherokee Casino 
Resort. (918) 728-4531 

Oktoberfest Oct 1 8-21 , River West Festival Park. (91 8) 
744-9700 

Vinita 

Reenactment of the Battle of Cabin Creek Sept 28- 
30, Dean’s Farm. (918) 256-7133 
Oktoberfest Oct 13, Holy Ghost Catholic Church. (918) 
256-7118 

Wilburton 

Hickory Creek Farm S.H. 2 & Hulsey Prairie Rd. Oct 7, 
Trail Ride. Oct 26-28, Fall Cowboy Camp Meeting. 

(918) 753-2607 

Robbers Cave Fall Festival Oct 1 9-21 , Robbers Cave 
State Park. (918) 465-3400 

Out & About 

ADA Pontotoc County Fair, Sept 4-8, Pontotoc County 
Agri-Plex. (580) 332-2153 

ALINE Fall Fair, Oct 12-13, Main Street. (580) 463-2563 
ALVA The Big Cruise & Car Show, Sept 14-16, Downtown 
Square. (580) 327-3786 

ANTLERS Deer Festival & Outdoor Show, Oct 5-6, 
Fairgrounds. (580) 298-3530 
ARDMORE The Washington Theatre. Sept 8, 22, Oct 6, 

20, Ardmore Music Scene. (580) 223-5821 
ATOKA Boggy Bottom Classic Car & Truck Show, Sept 7-8, 
Boggy Depot State Park. (580) 889-6065 
BLACKWELL Century of Heritage at the Kay County Free 
Fair, Sept 11-15, Kay County Fairgrounds. (580) 363- 
4195 

BLACKWELL Fall Pumpkin Festival, Oct 27, Kay County 
Fairgrounds. (580) 363-4195 
BRAMAN Centennial Bash, Sept 29, Centennial Park. 

(580) 385-2169 

BRISTOW Art in the Park, Oct 28, City Park. (918) 367- 
5151 
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BROKEN BOW Masters at Work Woodturning Exhibit, Sept 9- 
Oct 21 , Forest Heritage Center Museum. (580) 494-6497 
BROKEN BOW Safe-N-Sane Halloween, Oct 31 , 
Downtown. (580) 584-2440 

CADDO Heritage Day, Oct 6, Downtown. (580) 367-2244 
CARNEGIE Free Fair, Sept 27-29, Carnegie Park. (580) 
654-2475 

CARNEGIE Canna Festival, Sept 29, Carnegie Park. (580) 
654-2475 

CHELSEA Bushyhead Labor Day Pasture Roping & Barrel 
Racing, Sept 2-3, 5 Miles South of Chelsea. (918) 
789-3237 

CHEYENNE Pioneer Day, Sept 8, City Park. (580) 497- 
2169 

CHOCTAW Old Germany Oktoberfest 2007, Sept 5-8, 

2001 N Harper Street. (405) 390-8647 
CLARITA Amish Auction, Crafts & Antique Show, Sept 8, 
Ben Troyer Farm. (580) 428-3458 
CLEVELAND Pioneer Day Celebrating State Centennial, 
Oct 6, Downtown. (918) 358-2131 
CLINTON Custer County Free Fair, Sept 6-8, Custer 
County Fairgrounds. (580) 323-2291 
COLLINSVILLE Centennial Parade, Sept 1 , 1 2th & Main. 
(918) 371-1014 

COLONY GooberFest, Oct 6, Kauger Park & Community 
Center. (405) 929-7210 

CORDELL Pumpkin Festival, Oct 13, Historic Downtown 
Square. (580) 832-3538 

CUSHING Festival in the Park, Oct 13, Memorial Park. 
(918) 225-2400 

DAVENPORT Open Car Show, Sept 22, North Park. (918) 
377-2355 

DEL CITY Greater Oklahoma Bluegrass Music Society 
Concert/Jam, Sept 8, Oct 13, Oklahoma Country & 
Western Museum & Hall of Fame. (405) 677-7515 
DEWEY Western Heritage Weekend, Sept 22-23, 
Downtown. (918) 336-8708 

FLETCHER Poor Boys Antique Tractor Show and Pull & Living 
History Days, Sept 1 , Fairgrounds. (580) 588-2374 
FORT COBB Peanut Festival, Sept 6-8, Downtown & 
Fairgrounds. (405) 643-2305 



FORT GIBSON Fall Encampment, Oct 12-13, Fort Gibson 
Historic Site. (918) 478-4088 
FORT SUPPLY Cavalry Day, Sept 15, Fort Supply Historic 
Site. (580) 766-3767 

FREDERICK Arts ’n Action Festival of the Arts, Sept 22, 
Tillman County Courthouse & Museum. (580) 335-7551 
GENE AUTRY Oklahoma Film & Music Festival, Sept 26- 
30, Gene Autry Oklahoma Museum. (580) 294-3047 
GROVE Pelican Festival, Sept 21-22, Flying Cow Arena. 
(918) 786-2289 

HARTSHORNE Hard Times Festival, Oct 13, Downtown. 
(918) 297-3651 

HASKELL Stone Bluff Cellars Wine Festival, Oct 1 3, Stone 
Bluff Cellars Winery. (918) 482-5655 
HENNESSEY Roundup Club Rodeo, Sept 7-8, Rodeo 
Arena. (405) 853-1715 

HINTON Red Rock Cruisers 3rd Annual Car Show, Oct 6, 
Main Street. (405) 542-3381 
HOBART Kiowa County Free Fair, Sept 6-8, County 
Fairgrounds. (580) 726-2553 
HOBART Fall Festival & Kiowa County Heritage Days, Sept 
22, Downtown. (580) 726-2553 
HOLDENVILLE Hog Wild Day, Oct 6, Stroup Park. (405) 
379-6675 

HUGO Balloon Over Hugo, Oct 19-21 ,Agriplex. (580) 
326-3633 

IDABEL Fall Fest, Oct 27, Downtown. (580) 286-3305 
JENNINGS COMMA High Speed Touring, Sept 29-30, 
Hallett Motor Racing Circuit. (91 8) 583-1 1 34 
JENNINGS COMMA High Speed Touring Mini, Oct 27-28, 
Hallett Motor Racing Circuit. (91 8) 583-1 1 34 
KEYS Oklahoma Flute Fest, Oct 5-7, Tenkiller Lodge. (91 8) 
457-4893 

KINGFISHER History Through Ouilts, Sept 1-30, Chisholm 
Trail Museum. (405) 375-5176 
KINGFISHER Trick or Treat in Kingfisher, Oct 31 , 
Downtown. (405) 375-4445 
KINGSTON National Striper Festival, Sept 12-15, Main 
Street. (580) 795-2431 

LANGLEY Boat Show, Sept 6-9, Arrowhead Yacht Club. 
(918) 782-1855 


Spin Cycle 

PEDAL PUSHERS GET ON THEIR BIKE 

Strap on a helmet, grab a bike, and gear up for the 
tenth annual TULSA BICYCLE CLUB FALL CENTURY 

cycling tour. On September 29, approximately 
four hundred riders will line up to ride their way to 
promoting better health awareness in Tulsa. Proceeds 
from the tour benefit Tulsa’s Community Health 
Foundation. 

With five ride lengths ranging from 1 0 to 1 00 
miles, the tour is open to riders of all ages. Cyclists 
under the age of eighteen must be accompanied by a 


LUTHER Tres Suehos Annual Nouveau Festival, Sept 29, 
Tres Suehos Winery. (405) 277-7089 
MADILL Marshall County Free Fair, Sept 4-7, Marshall 
County Fairgrounds. (580) 795-3563 
MADILL Reuel Little Classic, Oct 13, William Ray 
Memorial Park. (580) 795-7267 
MIDWEST CITY Global Oklahoma, Oct 13, Rose State 
College. (405) 736-0313 
MUSTANG Western Days, Sept 7-8, S.H. 152 & 

Mustang Road. (405) 376-2758 
NEWCASTLE Great Pumpkin Fest, Oct 27-28. (405) 
387-3232 

NEWKIRK Charlie Adams Day, Sept 8, Downtown. (580) 
362-2377 

OCTAVIA Fall Mountain Trail Ride, Oct 25-28, J-D Trail 
Riding Camp. (580) 244-7261 
OKEMAH Red Dirt Harvest Festival, Sept 1 -2, Grape 
Ranch. (918) 623-2250 

OWASSO Pumpkin Patch for Missions, Oct 1-30, First 
United Methodist Church of Owasso. (918) 272- 
5731 

PARK HILL Murrell Home Ghost Stories, Oct 26-27, 
Murrell Home. (91 8) 456-2751 
PAWHUSKA Osage County Free Fair, Sept 6-8, Osage 
County Fairgrounds. (918) 855-7660 
PAWNEE Monarch Butterfly Migration, Sept 22-23, 3.6 
Miles N of Pawnee on S.H. 1 8. (405) 61 2-9740 
PAWNEE Spooky Halloween, Oct 27-28, North of Town. 
(405) 612-9740 

PERRY Cherokee Strip Celebration Centennial Fvent, 
Sept 15, Downtown. (580) 336-4684 
POCOLA Fall Fun on the Farm, Oct 6-27, 700 Beaty. 
(918) 626-4053 

PORUM Belle Starr Outlaw Day & Car Show, Sept 15, 
Downtown. (918) 484-2177 
PURCELL Loose Caboose Festival, Sept 1 , Main St. 

(405) 527-0462 

PURCELL McClain County Free Fair, Sept 6-8, McClain 
County Fxpo Center. (405) 527-2174 
RENTIESVILLE Dusk ’til Dawn Blues Festival, Sept 1-2, 
Oklahoma Blues Hall of Fame. (918) 473-2411 


S FOR A GOOD CAUSE. 

riding adult. Packet pickup and registration are hosted 
at Tom’s Bicycles (91 8/481 -1 81 8 or tomsbicycles. 
com) at 6861 South Peoria on September 27 or in 
the Whirlpool Corporation Parking lot after 7 a.m. 
the day of the event. Wheels start turning at 8 a.m. 
at the Whirlpool Corporation, and the tour ends in 
the same location. — vallery brown 

The Whirlpool Corporation is located at 7301 
Whirpool Drive. Visit tulsabicycleclub.com for more 
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WE’RE NOT JUST ANOTHER PRETTY FACADE!J^ 




THE CENTENNIAL 
IN GUTHRIE. WHERE 
OKLAHOMA WAS BORN! 

As it was in 1907, Guthrie is 
The Piace To Be during 
Obiahoma's Centenniai Week. 


Come be a part of history, 
as we reenact the events 
of Statehood Day on 
November 16. 2007 


Constitutional Convention Exemplification 
Big River at The Pollard Theatre 

Guthrie High School Choir Concert 
100 Leaders for the Next lOO Years 
Oklahoma Athletic Heritage Reception 
Ceremonial State Legislative Convention 
Native American Sunset Ceremony 

Announcement of 46th State 

Wedding of Mr. Oklahoma & Miss Indian Territory 

Governor Haskell Swearing-In Ceremony 

Statehood Day Parade 

Statehood Barbeque 

Jm u W‘ (iM (Hu^ f(lM fesi^ 

y Call or Click for Time and Place: 


800.299.1889 Of www.gutIirieoii.coin 


adventure 

for all ages 




■BMnpafamtly of four 
^or under $20. 



OKLAHOMA 





2401 Ch 
Norman^OK 
405.32S.47r2 
www^sn o m nh sOu ,edu 


^ Collecting Oklahoma | 

-■ATent9nnial Exhibition opentn^ June i& | 

-Tt^is exhibition is made possible by The Kerr Foundation,The Merkef ^ 
Family Foundation, Republic Bank & Trust and Cox Communications, ^ 

SN^MNH 

Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural History 

The University of Oklahoma 

ritvjywfi. 


October 6, 2007 

Downtown Yukon, OK 

Just six miles west of 
Oklahoma City on 
Historic Route 66. 

Activities begin at 10am 



www.ci.yukon.ok. us 
40S.3S4.189S 








■FWicrQ^^ 

KCountry 

i5o^ 38^6-6552 • www.oktourism.cdm' 


www.travelok.com 


The Silberman Collection 

i- ■ - * :■ 


Drawings of Southern Plains Indian men incarcerated in Flo rida 
following the 1874 Red River War. 


Supporting Sponsor 
Oklahoma Arts Council 


Accompanying hook available for purchase 
in The Museum Store 


NATIONAL October 5 through December 31 

COW B OY history • ART • SHOPPING • DINING 

& WESTERN HERITAGE 1'^^^ 63rd Street • Oklahoma City, OK 73111 
M I I Q P I I M (405) 478-2250 • www.nationalcowboymuseum.org 

* i ^ v/ I I® Museum Partners Devon Energy Corporation • Chesapeake Energy Corporation • E.L. and Thelma Gaylord Foundation 


"Edward L. Qayford-'&oone 1?ick.ens 

OKLAHOMA HERITAGE CENTER 


nence 


Adult and student groups receive discounted 
admission. Call 40^,23^.44^8 to schedule. 


NWi 3 th St. & Shartel Ave. • Oklahoma City 
www.oklahomaheritage.com 


Wewoka Lake 
Over 100 RV and tenl sites! 
Skiing, Boating. Fishing 
S Swimming I 


Historic Downtown 
Antique shops, bakery, ostes. 
enjoy an aftarnoon 
in our downlowni ___ 


Gotf Course 
Rated one of the t>est 
9 hole cxjursesl 


Skate Park 
Something to do for 
everyonel 


Seminole Nation Museum 
Check out local & stale history. 


September 

Seminole County Fair - 6th thru 8th 

[ Petting Zoq 

Ice Cream Freeze OTT 

Tractor & Lawn Mower Qompetition 

Bull Riding 

Farm Hand Olympics 


October 


Sorghum Festival * 27th 

Living History Displays 
Live Enteitalr^mant 
Parade 

Craft & Food Vendors 
... and MUCH morel 


Wewoka Chamber of Commerce 
406^257-5485 


Seminole Nation Museum & Historical Society 
405*257-5580 








Calendar 


If This Doctor Can Do It, 
So Can You. 


CENEGENICSr 

medical 



institute 


GQ suggests it’s the path to 
reversing the signs and 
symptoms of aging. It’s also 
gotten the attention of Today, 
60 Minutes, Nightline and Vogue. 

Find out more about the 
Cenegenics program, a unique 
and balanced combination of 
nutrition, exercise and hormone 
optimization. 


BENEFITS MAY INCLUDE: 

Increased Libido 
Improved Outlook on Life 
Increased Energy 
Improved Muscle Tone 
Decreased Body Fat 
Sharper Thinking 

Register online to receive the GQ article featuring 
Cenegenics and The Complete Guide to Healthy Aging. 


Jeffry Life, MD, age 67, 
after Cenegenics as 
featured in GQ magazine. 
This photo is not digitally enhanced. 


www.cenegenics-ok.com 

Brian £. Lamkin, D.O. Patrick Sharp, D.O. 

OK City • 405.601.4249 Tulsa • 918.955.6618 

Tax Deductible. No Insurance. No Obligation. Strictly Confidential. 


&/ 


OKLAHOMA CENTENNIAL 


SEMINOLE Seminole Nation Days, Sept 14-16, 
Mekusukey Mission. (405) 257-7200 
SKIATOOK Pioneer Day, Sept 23, Osage Prairie Park. 
(918) 396-3702 

SLAUGHTERVILLE Grape Harvest & Wine Festival, 
Sept 29, Downtown. (405) 872-5565 
SPARKS October Halloween Biker Bash, Oct 26-28, 
Sparks America Campground. (91 8) 866-2543 
SPIRO Autumnal Equinox Walks, Sept 22-23, Spiro 
Mounds Archaeological Center. (918) 962-2062 
STIGLER Fall Festival, Car Show & Fly-in, Oct 26-27, 
Stigler Airport. (918) 967-8681 
SULPHUR Antique Tractor & Implement Show, Sept 
14-16, U.S. 1 77 & Tractor Road. (580) 61 8-3737 
TALIHINA Grand Prix Races, Sept 15-16, Downtown. 
(918) 567-3434 

TECUMSEH Frontier Days, Sept 10-15, Downtown. 
(405) 598-8666 

TISHOMINGO Chickasaw Annual Meeting & Festival, 
Sept 29-Oct 6, Pennington Park. (800) 593-3356 
TISHOMINGO Alfalfa Bill Century Ride, Oct 20, 
Pennington Park. (580) 371-3358 
TONKAWA Wheatheart Festival Car Show, Oct 13, 
Blinn Park. (580) 628-2220 
TUSKAHOMA Choctaw Nation Labor Day Festival, 
Sept 1-3, Choctaw Nation Capitol Grounds. (580) 
924-8280 

VIAN Halloween Haunting, Oct 20, Tenkiller State 
Park. (918) 489-5641 

WAGONER Great Pumpkin Egg Hunt, Oct 28, Western 
Hills Guest Ranch. (91 8) 772-2545 
WAURIKA Jefferson County Free Fair, Sept 6-8, 
Fairgrounds. (580) 228-2166 
WEWOKA Sorghum Festival, Oct 27, Downtown. 

(405) 257-5485 

WOODWARD Fall-A-Days: Made in Oklahoma 
Festival, Oct 19-21 , Woodward County 
Fairgrounds. (580) 256-4101 
YUKON Oklahoma Czech Festival, Oct 6, 5th & Cedar. 
(405) 354-7573 


Visit oklahomatoday.com or 
travelok.com for more listings. 


Dates and times are subject to change; please confirm before 
attending any event. The Events Guide is a free service 
published on a space-available basis. To be considered, 
please mail a notice of the event that includes date, place, 
address, and both a contact telephone number and a phone 
number that can be published. Notices must arrive at Okla- 
homa Toc/aythree calendar months prior to publication (i.e. 
January/February 2008 events must arrive by October 1). 
Events Guide, Oklahoma Today, 1 20 North Robinson, Suite 
600, Oklahoma City, OK 731 02. Fax: (405) 230-8650. Email: 
eventsguide@oklahomatoday.com. We cannot take listings 
over the telephone. 
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Are You Concerned with*,,. 



Heart Health 
Blood Sugar 
Immune System 
Joint Health 
Sexual Health 
Brain Health 
Menopause 
Headaches 
Bone Health 
Fatigue 
Longevity 


Upgrade you f life naturally | \vi 
today with Tl^ Sfj^RTER Grape^ 


ANTIOXIDANT RATINGS 

ORAC Scale - Oxygen Radical Absorbing Capacity 

MUSCADINE GRAPES are considered TtlS SMAHTIII Etdpe 
because they contain a powerful source of 
RESVERATROL, QUERCETIN, ELLAGIC ACID & OPCs 

a unique combination of antioxidant and 
anti-inflammatory compounds not found in other 
grapes, fruits or vegetables. 


fo%\y 


To compare the antioxidant values af various foods and nutrients, scientists 
developed a unit of measure called ORAC (Oxygen Radical Absorbing Capacity). 
The higher the ORAC rating of a substance, the more free radicals it can 
neutralize. Beware as you compare ORAC values. Always check to see that you 
comparing gram to gram as shown above. 

* Brunswick Laboratories 2006. ORAC ratings may vary slightiy from batch to 
batch. Ail ORAC ratings are measured by Brunswick Laboratories, and 
expressed as micromole TE per 1 gram. 
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The 


SMARTER Grape 

60 capsules 


' / - r^/y 


Questions? Call 877.998.2386 
www.naturespearlproducts.com 


Human clinical trials now being conducted 
on Nature's Pearl Supplements at a 
major medical university. 


NatuKe^ PearL 

Grape Products 



A/ow available at your local health food store and these fine retailers: 

I 


I Til ugstore-j- CVS.com' j 

lamz/jmRTi amazon.com 

MED-O 

CjNCI 

■ill*-" 



FDA Disclaimer: As with all dietary supplements and medications, you should always consult your physician before use. This product has not been evaluated by the FDA, and is not intended to diagnose, treat, cure or prevent any disease. 

This sentence is required by the FDA. 



"All along the watchtower, princes kept the view." —Bob Dylan 



Where Are You? 


A lake-view property gets back to nature. 



T his depression-era 

NATIVE limestone building 
allegedly was built as the 
summer home for W.H. “Alfalfa” 
Bill Murray. The outspoken governor 
never stayed here, but visitors now 
enjoy it as a nature center. The WPA 
began erecting the tower in 1933, 
but work stalled and was not com- 
pleted until 1954 , when it opened 
as a geological museum. 

The Love County landmark is 
located on the south-central side 
of Oklahoma’s oldest and largest 
state park. A spiral staircase leads 
to a lookout point 120 feet above 
the lake. 

A philosophy of “wild animals 
belong in wild places” means no 
live animals are kept on site, but 


visitors can touch the bones of a 
saber-toothed tiger and mastodon. In 
addition to its wildlife information 
and fossil displays, the collection 
includes a meteorite that landed 
nearby more than ninety million 
years ago. The center offers a variety 
of nature programs on weekends 
and throughout the week. 

The building’s defining architec- 
tural feature is named after a state 
senator who proposed its design from 
a photograph he took of a castle 
on the Rhine River while serving 
in Germany in World War I. The 
state park in which this building is 
located was originally planned as a 
resort for Oklahoma governors. 

Can you name this nature cen- 
ter? — Patrick Maddox 


Three winners will receive an Oklahoma Today T-shirt. Mail entries 
including name and town to Oklahoma Today, ‘'Where 
Are You? 120 North Robinson, Suite 600, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73102 , or send responses to whereareyou@ 
oklahomatoday.com by October 15. The Indian Me- 
ridian was the July/August 2007 answer. Winners 
are ]anet Birdsong of Del City; Lonnie Ratterman 
of Pleasant Plains, Illinois; and Sharon Stumpjfof 
Oklahoma City. 




LAKE-VIEW LOOKOUT 
Although a large 
lake offers plenty of 
recreational opportunities, 
there’s pienty more to 
do at this Okiahoma fun 
spot.An18-hoie goif 
course and ATV area wiii 
entertain anyone who’s 
interested in staying dry. 
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www.lawtonfortsillchamber.com 




This fall, discover all that Lawton-Fort Sill has to offer. Celebrate the 
variety of cultures that color our city at our International Festival, or 
get in touch with your wild side at the Spirit of Survival Marathon. 
Experience a one-of-a-kind event at our Buffalo Auction and 
Longhorn Auction. Get away in Lawton-Fort Sill, where past " 

meets present in a place truly like no other! ^ a 


International Festival 

Downtown Lawton 
September 21-23, 2007 

Spirit of Survival Marathon 

in the Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge 
October 13-1 4, 2007 

Buffalo Auction 

October 25, 2007 

Longhorn Auction 

November 2007 





Catch a Ride 
to the Big Game. 

Just $24 Round Trip! 


Introducing Heartland FlyeKs 
OU/Texas Weekend Getaway 

start the festivities early aboard Heartland Flyer. For one special 
weekend, the Flyer will transport riders all the way to Dallas' Union 
Station in the heart of the excitement of the West End. 


The train will depart from Oklahoma City Friday, Oct. 5, and will 
make all regular stops along the way. The return trip departs Dallas 
Sunday, Oct. 7. 


Limited seats available. 

Reserve your package now! 

Call 1-800-USA-RAIL orvisitAmtrak.com 
Give Promotional Code X237 


HEARTLAND 


Oklahomals Passenger 
Rail Connection 



